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Par.  \.  1  HE  origin  oif  language  is  a  fub- 
jeft  of  fuch  curious  fpeculation,  that  I  can  fcarce- 
iy  conceive  that  it  ever  efcaped  altogether  the 
ferious  confideration  of  any  man  of  capacity  and 
reflection.  Before  I  read  any  author  on  the 
origin  of  language,  it  was  with  me  a  fubjedt  of 
contemplation,  and  which  afforded  an  agreeable 
amufement ;  but  I  never  did  fuppofe  the  great 
difficulty  and  immenfe  length  of  time  neceffary 
for  the  formation  of  fpeech  wliich  thofe  men 
have  fuggefled.  Some  have  even  gone  fo  far  as 
tp  allege  the  invention  of  language  to  be  beyond 
l^e  powers  of  man,  and  have  giveji  it^  of  co^rfe. 
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a  Divine  origin.  *  From  a  fimilar  way  of  rea- 
foning,  the  aftonifhing  invention  of  men  in  me- 
chanics, navigation,  &c.  might  be  afcribed  to 
the  fame  fource.  But  there  is  no  neceflity  for 
fuch  a  fuppofition,  feeing  that  the  Author  of, 
Nature  has  been  more  benevolent  than  we  could 
infer  from  fuch '  an  hypothefis,  by  his  endowing 
man  with  fuch  a  high  degree  of  intelleft,  as  to 
enable  him  not  only  to  invent  language,  but  to 
accomplifti  fuch  things  as  in  former  ages  would 
have  been  thought  impoffible.  Befides,  every 
thing  that  comes  diredly  from  God,  is  known  to 
be  perfect ;  but  the  works  of  men  are  imperfeft, 
as  has  always  been  the  cafe  with  languages,  even 
the  moft  complete  that  ever  exifted.  As  the 
power  of  forming  a  language,  and  of  eafily  at- 
taining fuch  a  valuable  acquifition,  arifes  from 
the  exercife  of  thofe  faculties  of  the  mind  con- 
ferred on  man  by  the  Creator,  and  whidi  ren- 
ders 

*  To  this  opinion,  the  learned,  correft,  and  eloquent 
Dr  Blair,  feems  to  incline,  though  he  aflerts  it  not  pofi-^ 
XwqI^ ^Lk^ures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  LettreSy  vol,  I. 
p.  im  ^  8v(5.     1793' 
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ders  him  fuperior  to  all  other  terreftrial  beings : 
fo,  in  this  view,  and  in  no  other,  language  may 
be  iaid  to  have  a  Divine  origin, 

2r  Many  have  been  ftrongly  imprefled  v«rith 
an  idea  of  an  original  language,  fpoken  univer- 
fiJly  by  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  from 
which  they  fuppofed  all  other  fucceeding  lan- 
guages to  have  been  derived.  The  moft*  an- 
cient opinion  of  the  fort  was  in  favour  of  the 
Hebrew,  probably  from  its  being  the  language 
of  the  Patriarchs,  and  with  very  litde  alteration 
of  feveral  nations  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  *  The  He- 
brew 

*  It  is  probable  that  Noah  fpoke  the  language  of  Adam ; 
but^  foon  after  his  time,  it  feems  to  have  undergone  fuch 
alterations  as  to  confiitute  different  languages ;  for  Mofes, 
in  his  relation  of  the  diftribution  of  the  lands  among  the 
defcendants  of  Noah,  fays,   *  By  thefe  were  the  ifles  of 

*  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands  j  every  one  after  his 

*  totigue,  after  their  families,  in  their  nations.*  (Gen. 
chap.  X.  ver.  5.)  It  is  moft  likely,  that  the  Chaldee  fpoken 
by  Abraham,  differed  not  fo  much  from  the  purer  Hebrew 

of 
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brew  tongue,  as  fpoken  by  the  Jews,  was  no 
doubt  corrupted  by  the  languages  of  the  more 
eaftem  nations,  during  and  after  the  Babylonifli 
captivity  ;  but,  to  this  day,  the  Arabic,  Perfic, 
Chaldean,  Syriac,  and  other  languages  in  the 
Eaft,  are  evidently  dialeds  of  it.  Some  learned 
authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Coptic,  before 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  a  dialed: 
of  the  Hebrew,  From  it,  they  fay,  the  Sanfcrit 
was  formed,  now  only  ufed  in  India,  in  the  fa- 
cred  writings  and  records,  as  the  Sclavonian  is 
in  Ruflia,  in  the  Divine  fervice ;  but  neither  of 
them  are  fpoken  or  known,  to  the  vulgar  in  ei- 
ther country.  This  extenfive  influence  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  proves  not,  however,  that  it 
was  ever  an  univerfal  language,  or  that  all  other 

tongues 

of  the  Canaanites  in  his  time,  as  it  tiid  in  after  ages,  for 
he  was  readily  underftood  when'  he  arrived  among  them. 
That  the  language  of  Shinaar  differed  from  the  pure:r  He- 
brew fpoken  on  tliis  fide  the  Euphrates,  appears  alfo  from 
the  monument  raifed  on  Mount  Gilead  by  Jacob  and  La- 
ban,  each  giving  it  a  different  name,  according  to  the  idiom 
of  his  language. — Gen.  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  47. 
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tongues  were  derived  from  it  Even  the  early 
corruption  of  the  Hebrew  by  foreign  nations, 
is  a  prefumption  that  other  languages  then  fub- 
(ifted,  which  probably,  in  their  origin,  had  no 
connexion  with  the  Hebrew. 

3.  John  Goropius  of  Brabant,  phyfician  to 
the  Queens  of  France  and  Hungary,  was  weak 
enough  to  write  a  treatife  to  prove  that  the  Tu- 
tonic  was  the  language  of  Eden,  which  made 
Mr  Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  fay  of  Eve,  *  That 

*  the  devil  tempted  her  by  a  high  Dutch  inter- 

*  preter. '  But  •the  mod  that  can  be  faid  of 
this  language  is,  that  different  dialedls  of  it 
were  fpoken  through  the  whole  of  the  north- 
eaft  of  Afia,  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  Tartar 
nations ;  and  by  emigrations  of  the  natives  of 
thofe  countries,  it  fpread  over  Europe,  where* 
many  dialeds  of  it  ftill  fubfift.  Before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Romans  into  Gaul,  the  Celtic  was  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  Britifh  ifles,  but  is  now  confined  to  the 

•  * 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  Wales,  Ire-^ 

land. 
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kcd^  and  part  of  Picardy  in  France.  It  is  al- 
moft  unncceffary  to  mention  either  the  Greek 
or  Latin  tongues,  or  any  of  thofe  European  lan- 
guages derived  from  the  Latin.  The  Greek^ 
by  ancient  tradition,  is  faid  to  have  come  firom 
Egypt,  by  the  Pelafgi,  into  Greece ;  and  the  La- 
tin to  have  been  formed  from  an  ancient  dialedt 
of  the  Pelaf^,  after  feveral  migrations  of  that 
people  fix)m  ArcacHa  into  Italy,  What  I  wifh 
chiefly  to  fhow  is,  that  neither  the  Gothic, 
Celtic,  Greek,  or  Latin  tongues,  however  an- 
cient and  extenfive,  were  ever  univer^,   and 

9 

that  they  differ  effentially  from  other  languages, 
probably  of  equal  antiquity,  as  the  Chinefe,  the 
Malay,  the  Caribbee,  the  feveral  languages  of 
the  American  Indians,  &c« 

4.  That  there  have  been  feveral  primitive 
languages,  each  peculiar  to  certain  countries  or 
iflands,  is  extremely  probable ;  but  that  there 
ever  was  a  language  from  which  all  others  were 
derived,  is  improbable.  For,  on  the  fiippofition 
of  an  univerfal  language,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 

that 
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that  every  fucceeding  tongue  would  have  fome 
refemblance,  however  faint,  to  its  ancient  pa- 
rent ;  it  would  contain  foine  of  its  radical  words, 
or  fliow  its  relationfhip  in  fome  other  refpe£t. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  :  For,  befides  the  lan- 
guages juft  mentioned,  thofe  of  fome  of  the 
tribes  of  negroes  in  Africa,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Holland,  Otaheite,  and  other  iflahds 
in  the  South  Sea,  fhow  not,  from  the  moft  ac- 
curate obfervations  of  voyagers  and  travellers,  the 
fmalleft  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  or  the  other  an- 
cient languages  of  Europe  and  Afia.  Thefe 
fa£ts  are  fo  inconteftibly  proved  by  both  ancient 
and  modem  travellers  and  voyagers  of  the  ftrift- 
eft  veracity,  that  there  is  not  left  the  leaft  room 
to  doubt  the  originality  of  many  languages,  in 
as  many  different  regions  of  the  earth.  This 
no  doubt  fuppofes  different  races  of  men  to  in- 
vent thefe  various  languages,  and  which  I  fhall, 
in  the  fequel,  endeavour  to  fhow,  halve  at  all 
times  really  exifted :  But  as  language  alone  is 
my  prefent  fubjed,  I  proceed  firfl  to  the  con- 
lideration  of  it 

VOL.  I,  B  5. 
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5.  That  the  progrefs  of  language  muft  have 
been  very  flow,  and  its  advancement  to  the  per- 
fection in  which  it  is  found  in  different  coun- 
tries extremely  gradual,  may  be  readily  fup- 
pofed  ;  but  that  the  firft  formation  of  language 
fhould  require  fo  high  a  degree  of  genius  and 
art,  and  fo  great  a  length  of  time  as  philofo- 
phers  give  out,  is  improbable.  Language  is 
found  in  every  inhabited  country,  and  even  o- 
riginal  tongues  with  people  of  the  meaneft  car- 
pacities ;  which  contradicts  the  fuppofiticm  of  an 
immenfe  difficulty  in  its  formation.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  precife  manner  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent creations  of  mjen  have  been  by  the  Al- 
mighty power  effected,  excqpt  that  of  Adam 
and  Eve  ;  and  if  the  refl  were  likewife  created 
in  an  adult  flate,  then  we  cannot  fuppofe  them 
to  have  remaned  long  without  language. 

6.  Let  us  fuppofe  two  perfons,  male  and 
female,  jufl  brought  into  exiftence,  without  laiv- 
guage,  but  with  the  requifite  qualificadons  for 
the  formation  of  fpeech,  viz.  capacity,  the  exer- 

cife 
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cife  of  their  extanal  fenfes,  and  of  the  Acuities 
of  the  mind,  with  the  organs  of  i^eech;  left, 
however,  in  othef  refpeiSts,  to  thw  natural  (k- 
gacity  to  provide  for  their  prefervation,  and  the 
formation  of  a  lingtiage.  In  fuch  an  imperfeA 
ftate  of  the  mind,  we  muft  fuppofe  their  capa-* 
cities  to  improve  flowly,  from  the  unpreffion  of 
external  objects  on  their  organs  of  fenfe,  by 
which  the  mind  is  ftored  with  ideas  for  the  ex- 
^on  of  its  powers.  Then  the  exercife  of  the 
memory,  the  comparing  of  idcias,  acquiring  new 
ones,  and  refle<3:ing  on  their  knowledge,  would 
all  tend  to  enlarge  their  minds,  and  to  give 
ibrength  and  accuracy  to  their  faculty  of  reafon- 
mg.  Among  the  firft  exerdons  of  the  mind, 
k  an  inftlndive  deftf e  of  exprefling  our  thoughts 
by  articulate  founds,  which  is  natural  to  man ; 
but  the  prafti^e  of  it  is  an  art^  and  the  words 
cDtnpfekending  the  fevend  partd  of  Ipeech  are 
a^HtTary,  from  which  have  arifen  the  various 
languages  in  different  parts  of  the  worid.  But 
the  advancement  in  language  muft  be  flow,  efpe- 
ckilly  if  we  reftiiffc  the  ftJciety  to  two  perfonfS^ 

B  2  though 
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though  it  will  foon  be  fufficient  to  exprefs  their 
ideas  and  (heir  wants,  which  in  fuch  a  ftate  muft 
be  few :  Fof  I  have  no  difficulty  in  fuppofing 
men,  fooli  after  their  creation,  to  be  extremely 
folicitous  to  form  and  acquire  language  for  corn- 
municating  their  thoughts. 

Y.  On  this  fubjeft,  a  very  different  repre!- 
fentation  of  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
in  the  primitive  ftate  of  man,  has  been  giveti 
us  by  fome  ancient  and  modern  writers,  * 
who  fay  that  men  for  many  ages  dwelt  in  ca-^ 
vems  of  rocks,  and  in  dens,  living  on  acorns  and 
roots,  like  the  beafts  of  the  field.  This  may 
have  been  the  cafe  with  fome  unfocial  indivi- 
duals, or  with  hunters,  as  is  done  to  this  day  in 
temperate  climates,  but  never  could  be  the  ge- 
neral pra£tice  of  a  nation.  We  are  likewdie 
told,   that  thefe   favage  men,   of  great  bodily 

flrength, 

*  Vitruvius,  lib.  11.  cap.  i . ;  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  I. ; 
and  Lord  Monboddo,  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  oa 
the  Origin  of  Languagesi 
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ftrength,  but  with  flender  capacities,  ufed  figns, 
geftures,  expreffions  of  the  countenance,  and 
particular  inarticulate  cries,  for  feveral  ages,  to 
fupply  the  place  of  language.  Few  of  the  an- 
cient heathen  philofophers  were  acquainted  with 
the  hiftory  of  the  creation  as  given  us  by  Mofes. 
This  muft  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  If- 
raelites  being  a  fequeftered  and  myfterious  peo- 
ple, having  little  communication  with  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  keeping  the  whole  of  their 
public  records  locked  up  from  the  fight  of  men, 
and  under  the  cuftody  of  the  High  Priefl,  or  his 
fatellites  the  Levites.  Thofe  few  who  had  feen, 
or  rather  heard,  of  the  contents  of  the  book  of 
Genefis,  would  not  probably  rejed:  altogetlier 

« 

the  truths  therein  contained,  relative  to  the  crea- 
tion. But  from  their  mythology,  and  tlie  wor- 
fhip  of  idols,  mofl  of  tliem  -  inclined  rather  to 
follow  the  doctrine  of  Sanchoniathon,  a  Phoeni- 
cian philofopher  and  hiftorian  of  great  and* 
quity, 

8.     Philo  and  Porphyry  labour  to  prove  that 
Sanchoniathon  was  cotemporary  with   Semira- 

15  3  ^riis  'y 
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poets,  rhetoricians,  and  orators,  yet  it  is  certain, 
that,  in  fome  parts  of  philofophy,  they  were 
^  mere  children.  It  is  probable,  that  the  harmo- 
nious, and  fmooth  numbers  of  Lucretius,  in  his 
books  De  Natura  Rerum^  went  a  great  way  to- 
wards the  eftablifliment  of  fome  abfurd  doiffaines 
of  Epicurus.  But  we  are  furprifed  to  find,  in 
the  lift  of  the  advocates  for  the  favagifm  of  ^lan 
in  his  primitive  ftate,  the  names  of  Diodorus 
'  Siculus,  Horace,  Vitruvius,  Cicero,  and  others 
of  high  rank  and  reputation  among  the  ancients, 
who  are  fometimes  cited  in  confirmation  of  the 
fa<3:,  as  if  they  had  received  the  knowledge  of 
it  by  Divine  revelation. 

10.  But  the  opinions  of  thefe  men  on  this 
fubje<3:,  are  now,  in  the  eftimation  of  the  judi- 
cious, of  no  greater  weight,  than  thofe  of  others 
equally  ancient^  and  ought  not  to  have  the  fame 
authority  with  the  opinions  of  the  modems, 
who  have  the  experience  of  more  than  two 
thoufand  years  in  their  favour.  For  as  language 
was  formed  and  brought  to  a  great  degree  of 

perfedion 
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perfedion  long  before  the  acra  of  any  hlftorian 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  antiquity  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who,  in  regard  to 
the  creation  of  the  world,  are  comparatively  of 
yefterday,  gives  them  no  advantage  in  this  in- 
quiry over  the  philofophers  of  modern  times. 

11.  It  muft  however  be  confefled,  that 
there  are  fome  modems  fo  inordinately  attached 
to  the  anciients,  that  they  feem  ratlier  inclined 
to  follow  them,  even  in  their  errors,  tlian  to 
think  for  themfelves,   or  to  attempt,  by  any 

painful  mental  exertion,  to  expifcate  the  trutli. 

♦ 

Thefe  men  fancy  that  the  original  progenitors 
of  mankind  were  left  entirely  to  themfelves  from 
the  moment  of  their  creation  ;  that  they  wan- 
dered about  for  ages  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech, 
and  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  favagifm.  This  is, 
however,  a  wild  reverie,  inconfiftent  with  the 
economy  of  humlan  nature. 

12.  But  as  all  fuch  fuppofitions,  in  the 
hiftory  of  man,  tend  rather  to  miflead  than  to 

throw 


/ 
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throw  the  fmalleft  light  on  fo  obfcure  a  fubjed, 
thefe  philofophers  deferve  not  the  leaft  credit ; 
for  there  is  no  proof  that  any  nation  ever  exift- 
ed  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  they  have  hypotheticaliy 
defcribed.  Some  have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  al- 
lege, that  there  are  ftill  exifling  certain  tribes  or 
nations,  who  have  been,  from  their  creation,  in 
a  ftate  of  improvement,  but  are  to  this  day  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  and  without  language.  But 
this  is  a  miftake  ;  for  none  of  the  human  race 
have  ever  been  found  without  language.  They 
perhaps  had  not  adverted  to  the  wiidom  of  Na- 
ture  in  the  creation  of  men  in  diftind:  races, 
with  conftitutions  fuited  to  the  climsrte  they  w^^ 
to  in^iabit.  Befides,  they  ought  to  have  re^ 
marked,  that  there  is  a  confpicuous  gradation  of 
capacities  in  men,  from  the  moft  enlightened 
European  nations  to  the  almoft  brutal  Hotten- 
tots ;  but,  in  this  ^at  variety  of  powers  in  the 
human  mind,  we  muft  fuppofe  fome  wife  in- 
tention in  Providence^ 

13.     Let  us   leave   thefe  uncertain  conjec- 
tures for  a  fuppofition  much  more  probable — 

that 
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that  words  would  be  daily  invented  and  adqpt^ 
ed  to  ^xprefs  new  objects,  thoughts,  affec^ 
dons  of  the  mind,  wants,  and  deflres,  till  a  lan- 
guage was  fonned,  imperfeift  indeed  for  fome 
time,  but  intelligible,  and  always  in  a  ftate  of 
improvement.  Some'  confiderable  time  would 
be  neceflky  for  the  formation  of  the  declenfions 
of  nouns ;  and  they  would  probably  undergo, 
from  time  to  time,  many  alterations,  before  their 
precife  form  came,  by  general  confent,  to  be 
fixed  in  the  language.  The  formation  of  the 
plural  number  from  the  fmgular,  by  an  altera- 
tion in  the  termination  of  the  noun,  would  be 
eafy ;  but  the  formation  of  the  cafes,  whether 
by  infle<9tion  or  by  prepofitions,  fometimes  call- 
ed articles,  would  be  difficult.  Tlie  qualities  of 
perfons,  and  of  things,  would  naturally  fuggeft 
adje<ftives ;  and  pronouns,  which  give  an  ele- 
gance to  language,  would,  foon  be  invented. 
The  fexes  of  s^nimals  would  naturally  fuggeft  a 
diftin£tion  by  genders ;  and  what  could  not  be 
brought  under  the  denomination  of  mafculine  or 
feminine,  would  fall  to  be  of  the  neuter  gender. 

But 
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But  fo  nice  a  diftindtion  of  genders,  in  things 
inanimate,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  poliftied 
tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  are  not  to 
fuppofe  would  take  place  in  rude  languages.  It 
is  needlefs  to  mention  adverbs,  or  fuch  particles 
as,  for  the  fake  of  diftin£tnefs  ai>d  elegance,  are 
gradually  brought  into  every  language,  becaufe 
I  cannot  fuppofe  much  genius  required  for  their 
invention.  In  the  firft  formation  of  a  lan- 
guage, the  naoft  diiEcult  part  of  fjpeech  would 
he  the  verb.  Qbferving,  however,  that  time  was 
a  neceflary  adjunft  of  all  adtion,  this  would  na- 
turally l^ad  them  to  exprefs  the  time  of  the  ac- 
tion, either  by  a  variation  of  the  termination,  or 
by  fome  word  expreffive  of  the  time,  by  which 
their  feveral  moods  and  tenfes  would  be  formed. 
The  paflive  voice,  with  the  auxiliary  verb,  fo 
ilfeful  in  all  languages,  would  likewife  be  an  ar- 
duous tafk  J  but  time,  the  conqueror  of  all  dif- 
ficulties, would  accomplifh  their  formation.  * 

.    14. 

*  To  give  more  than  this  fuperficial  but  probable  ac-?. 
count  of  the  invention  of  the  feveral  parts  of  fpeech,  is 

thouglK 
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1 4.  From  what  has  been  fuggefted,  it  will 
be  readily  perceived,  that  the  feveral  parts  of 
fpeech  would  be  gradually  brought  into  ufe ; 
but  from  the  penury  of  words,  and  fome  un- 
grammatical  expreflions,  the  language  would  bfe 
to  us  rude,  h^irfb,  and  difagreeable;  In  fuch  k 
ftate,  it  might  remain  few:  feveral  ages,  with 
very  little  alteration ;  for  it  being  intelli^ble, 
Ipoken  fluently,  and  anlwering  all  the  purpofes 
of  language,,  to  tribes  or  nations  in  then:  primi- 
tive  ftate,  there  would  be  no  improvement  of  it 
till  exdted  by  fome  neceflary  alteration  in  their 

government 

thought  unnecefiary  J  for  it  is  not  grammar  of  which  the 
Author  propofes  to  treat,  but  to  fubmit  to  the  reader  his 
conje£lures  on  the  origin  of  language.  To  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fcholar,  a  grammatical  diflertation  would  be  fuper- 
fluous;  and  as  to  theEngUfli  reader,  he  will  receive  full  in- 
formation on  this  head,  and  on  ftyle,  from  Dr  Lowth's 
Grammar,  Prieftly's  Rudiments  of  the  Englifh  Language, 
Campbell  on  the  Theory  of  Rhetoric,  Blair's  Ledures  on 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  A.  Smith  on  the  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments ;  all  of  whom  are  authors  of  confix 
derable  merit. 
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government  or  mode  of  living.  A  propriety  of 
expreffion  preferable  to  what  was  in  common 
ufe^  would  from  time  to  time  occur  to  men  of 
capacity  and  difcemment,  which  muft  be  con- 
fidefed  as  the  dawn  of  the  invention  of  thofe 
natural  grammar  rules  of  which  every  man  is 
more  or  lefs  capable.  By  an  accumulation  of 
thefe  rules,  long  before  the  invention  of  writ- 
ing, a  grammar  for  fpeech  ^ould  gradually  cteep 
into  the  conftitution  of  every  language,  which, 
in  fucceeding  ages,  would  be  improved  by  a 
corredion  of  the  old,  and  an  addition  of  new 
rules,  till  the  language  became  ftationary.  From 
the  mufical  ear  of  man,  which  he  pofleffes  in  fo 
eminent  a  degree,  harfli  words  would  become 
obfolete,  the  gaping  of  vowels  at  the  termination 
of  one  word  and  beginning  of  another  avoided, 
and  a  mufical  arrangement  and  pronunciation 
of  the 'language  would  be  fomettmas  ftudied. 

1 5.  As  population  iiicreafed,  men  would  na- 
turally form  themfelves  into  focieties  for  mutual 
defence,  for  carfying  on  fome  common  labour, 

for 
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for  amufemetity  the  pleafure  of  convftrfation, 
ind  mformadon.  Their  employments  in  hunt- 
ing,  agriculture,  maaufaaures,  barter,  and  war, 
would  each  of  them  fucceffively  increafe  their 
vocabulary ;  new  terms  would  be  invented,  and 
ibme  knowledge  of  dmvation  and  compofition 
would  be  acquired.  In  this  way  language  is 
improved,  either  till  a  more  polifhed  fociety,  un- 
der a  regular  govemmrat,  gives  it  the  utmoft 
d^ree  of  el^ance  of  which  it  is  capable;  or 
the  nadon  being  overcome  in  war,  it  is  cor- 
rupted by  a  mixture  of  other  languages. 

1 6.  In  the  in&ncy  of  a  language,  vv'e  cannot 
fuppofe  any  confiderable  improvement  to  be 
made  in  it,  till  fociedes  are  formed  and  conven- 
ed, for  deliberating  on  the  public  or  private  af- 
fairs in  which  they  are  or  may  be  concerned. 
For,  in  every  laige  fociety,  there  will  be  a  few 
with  talents  for  public  fpeakin^ ;  and  fome  of 
them  being  men  of  genius  and  capsicity,  wiU 
ddUiver  themfdVes  vnth  more  eafe,  cleamefs  of 
expr^on  and  method  in  the  an^angeibent  of 

their 
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their  arguments,  than  the  reft  Such  men,  be- 
ing in  general  more  correal  than  ufual  in  their 
difcourfe,  will  be  liftened  to  with  attention,  and 
many  of  their  expreflions  will  be  adopted  and 
brought  by  degrees  into  common  ufe,  by  thofe 
who  wifh  to  improve  in  the  language  of  con- 
verfation.  But  if  imitation  and,  emulation  have 
fuch  efFeds  at  the  commencement  of  focieties, 
the  improvement  of  language  muft  gradually 
increafe  with  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
and  the  art  of  government 

17.  Though  there  are  certain  other  quali- 
ties peculiar  to  man,  and  requifite  for  the  for^ 
mation  of  fpeech,  to  be  treated  of  in  the  fe- 
quel,  yet  what  has  been  mentioned  above  may 
be  conlidered  as  the  outiine  of  a  natural  method 
by  which  language  is  acquired.  I  know  not, 
if  what  I  have  fuggefted  on  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, will  feem  equally  clear  and  natural  to 
others,  as  it  has  appeared  to  myfelf ;  for  it  is, 
no  doubt,  a  fubjeft  of  difficult  inveftigation. 
In  confirmation,  however,  of  what  I  have  faid 

on 
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bn  this  fubjedl,  take  the  following  citation  of  an 
ingenious  and  learned  author,  who  has  jvritten 
on  the  origin  and  progrefe  of  language.  After 
nxentibntng  the  language  of  the  ifland  of  Otar 
heite  to  be  fmooth  and  eafy  of  pronunciation^ 
he  (ays,  *  I  was  informed  by  one  of  thofe  gen*^ 

*  tlemen,  to  whom  the  learned  world,  and  in- 

*  deed  all  mankind,  is  fo  much  obliged  for  the 

*  toils  and  dangers  they  have  gone  through  in 
^  fearch  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  far  from  be- 
^  ing  a  barbarous  language :  for  they  have  cafes 

*  of  nouns,  and  tenfes  of  verbs,  which  they 

*  form  as  we  do ;  the  cafe  by  prepofitions,  and 

*  the  tenfes  by  auxiliary  verbs :  and  they 
^  have  all  the  parts  of  Ijpeech  that  we  have, 

*  ^thout    exception    even    of    the    adjed:ive, 

*  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  barbarous 

*  language*  There  is  likewife  etymology  in 
'  their  language,  that  is,  derivation  and  compc- 

*  fition.  And  as  to  the  length  of  their  words, 
^  he  told  me  they  were  generally  of  feveral  fyl- 

*  lables ;  and  he  could  recollect  but  one  mono- 

*  fyllable  in  the  whole  language,  though  he  had 

VOL.  I.  C  *  applied 
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*  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  it, 

*  and  had  made  fo  great  proficiency  as  to  be 

*  able  to  fpeak  it  with  tolerable  eafe  *.  But'  it 
muft  be  remarked,  that  the  grammatical  confti- 
tution  of  the  language  of  Otaheite,  muft  have 
arifen  from  pradice  and  experience  alone,  they 
being  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  letters. 


y 


1 8.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  fome 
of  thefe  ingenious  men,  who,  from  their  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  were  apparently  the  moft  ca- 
pable of  writing  clearly  and  diftindtly  on  the 
fubjed:  of  language,  fhould  have  involved  their 
do£trine  fo  much  with  metaphyfical  philofophy; 
which  may  infhiKft  and  amufe  men  of  a  fimi- 
lar  tafte  in  writing,  but  is  not  calculated  for  ge- 
neral information.  The  philofophy  of  a  lan- 
guage ;  the  tracing  it  to  its  elementary  princi- 
ples ;  the  dividing  thefe  into  vowels  and  con- 
fonants  ;  the  fhowing  us  the  formation  of  the 
cafes   of  nouns,    and   likewife   the   tenfes   and 

moods 


♦  Of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language.     Edrn- 
burgh,  1774,  Vol.  I.  p.  513. 
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moods  of  verbs ;  the  giving  us  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  other  parts  of  fpeech,  with  diC- 
courfes  on  fyntax  and  profody,  may  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  language,  but  give  us  no  juft 
idea  of  its  origin.  From  the  example,  however, 
not  only  of  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  but  of 
all  other  nations,  it  is  certain,  that  language  was 
invented,  pradifed,  and  improved,  in  every 
country,  previous  to  the  art  of  writing,  and,  of 
courfe,  before  any  one  thought  of  compofmg  a 
grammar  on  the  fubjedt.  *  Even  when  gram- 
mars were  written  and  given  to  the  public,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  more  than  a 
methodical  coUedion  of  tbofe  natural  grammar 
rules  which  had,  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, gradually  wrought  themfelves  into  the 
conftitution  of  theiu  language.  Befides,  we  liiuft 
fuppofe  thefe  rules,  before  they  came  to  be  di- 

C  2  gefted 

*  This  is  not  peculiar  to  language,  but  is  common  to 

the  fciences,  founded  on  experience,  accurate  obfervation, 

and  pradice,  and  to  all  arts,  invented  and  carried  on  yrith 

fuccefs,  long  before  the  principles  on  which  they  were  efta- 

Wllhed  wcte  given  in  fyflems  to  the  world. 
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gefted  into  the  form  of  a  grammar,  would,  from 
the  experience  of  ages,  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind,  and  the  accurate  difcernment  of  men 
of  genius,  undergo  fuch  changes  as  would  tend 
to  the  perfedling  of  the  language.  But  as  it  is 
not  fo  much  the  improvement  of  language  I 
mean  to  profecute,  as  to  attempt  fome  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  tlie  faculty  of  fpeech  in 
man,  depending  on  certain  qualifications  and  en- 
dowments pofleffed  by  him,  but  denied  to  the 
brute  creation,  I  fhall  proceed  to  the  confidera^- 
tion  of  them. 

1 9.  Hitherto  our  reafoning  has  been  applied 
to  man,  in  his  adult  ftate ;  but,  from  our  not 
knowing  the  precife  condition  of  our  fiill  pa- 
rents, as  they  came  originally  from  the  hands  of 
the  Creator,  it  has  not  been  perhaps  the  mod 
natural  way  of  confidering  our  fubjedt.  I  fliail 
therefore^  in  the  fubfequent  pages,  endeavour  to 
trace  the  origin  of  fpeech  from  thofe  endow- 
ments  juft  mentioned,  and  which  gradually  un- 
fold and  ftf  engthen  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood. 
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^|Ood.  Infants  are  bom  mere  animals,  even  in* 
ferior  to  fome  of  the  brute  creation.  From  the 
exercife  of  their  external  fenfes  being  lefs  per- 
fect, they  ad  folely  by  inftindt,  and  continue  in 
this  ftate  for  fome  time.  With  the  growth  of 
the  body,  the  external  fenfes  gradually  improve  ; 
and  vnih  this  improvement,  there  is  a  very  flow 
and  almoft  imperceptible  acquifition  of  intelleft, 
which  gradually  increafes  after  the  external 
fenfes  have  become  complete,  till  it  acquires  its 
full  powers  in  manhood.  From  the  time  the 
human  intellect  in  infants  begins  to  dawn,  they 
acquire,  by  flow  degrees,  new  faculties,  which 
gradually  improve ;  and  by  the  repeated  exer- 
cife  of  them,  they  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
Ipeech. 

20.  The  mofl:  eflTential  organ  for  this  fa- 
culty, is  the  ear  ;  for  without  hearing,  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  founds,  on  which  fpeech  is 
formed  ;  and  it  is  known,  that  perfons  deaf, 
though  with  the  other  requifites  for  fpeech,  are 
^ways  dumb.     Hearing  may  be  perfed,  as  in 

G  3  brutes, 
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brutes,  for .  limple  founds ;  but  no  fpeech  cac^ 
aiife  in  them  from  the  exercife  of  this  faculty, 
becaufe  of  a  deficiency  in  the  other  requifites, 
and  likewife  from  the  want  of  a  mufical  ear, 
which  is  effential  to  fjpeech.  Whatever  view 
we  take  of  nature,  we  fee  her  intentions  ful- 
filled, by  a  provifion  always  adequate  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  defign  ;  and,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
it  is  clearly  exemplified  in  man,  who,  of  the 
whole  creation,  is  alone  intended  for  fpeech. 
To  accomplifli  this  end,  if  we  except  fome 
birds,  man  alone  is  endowed  with  a  mufical  ear ; 
at  leaft  he  poflefles  it  in  a  fuperior  degree  to  all 
other  animals.  *  But  thi$  faculty  in  mart,  is 
always  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  intelledl 
denied  to  brutes,  which  enables  him  not  only  to 
recoiled:  diftindlly  all  the  different  founds  he  has 
been  accuftomed  to  hear,  but  to  place  them  in  a 
mufical  arrangement,  fo  as  to  produce  melody, 
or  even  harmony,  with  other  voices  or  inflxu- ' 

ments. 

*    Fide  the  Treatife  on   Literature,    &c.    Appendix^ 
No.  4. 
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ments.  The  extent  of  his  voice,  when  com- 
pared with  that  oif  the  briite  creation,  is  very 
confiderable  ;  for  the  compafs  of  birds,  in  tlieir 
fongs,  feldom  goes  higher  than  three,  and  never 
rifes  above  five  notes,  in  any  inftance  I  can  re* 
colledt.  But  th^  human  voice,  from  being  ca- 
pable of  performing,  in  clear  and  diftind  founds, 
ahnoft  any  piece  of  mufic,  poflefles  thereby  a 
wonderful  facility  in  expreffing  the  feveral  tones, 
accents,  and  inflections  of  the  voice,  fo  indif- 
penfable  when  we  wifh  to  convey  our  fenti- 
ments  in  a  diftinft  and  forcible  manner. 

2 1 .  Thefe  vocal  powers  are  confiderable  in 
adults,  with  a  greater  or  lefs '  degree  of  corre£t-. 
nefs  in  individuals :  but  in  infants  they  are  weak 
and  imperfeft,  and  acquired  by .  veiy  flow  de* 
grees  ;  for  they  do  not  attain  to  their  full  ftrength 
till  manhood.  After  a  few  years,  this  is  not  fo 
perceptible  in  fpeech  as  in  Tinging ;  for  the 
nearer  to  infancy,  the  weaker  is  the  voice,  and 
the  more  incorred:  the  mufic.  This  incapabi- 
Jity  of  the  organs  of  fpeech  in  infants  for  the 

C  4  performauge 
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performance  of  their  fundions,  muft  be  afcribed 
to  a  wint  of  that  due  flxength  in  the  mufcles  of 
thefe  organs,  for  tliat  accurate,  firm,  and  quick 
i^dion,  fo  necefFary  for  diftind  articulation,  and 
which  they  in  time  acquire,  firft  by  inftin£tive, 
and  afterwairds  by  imitative  pronunciatipn  of 
founds. 

22.  The  progrefs  of  fjpeech  among  individuals 
in  children,  is  various,  but  will  always  be  foimd 
to  correljpond  with  the  degree  pf  flxength  ii> 
the  vocal  organs,  the  advancement  of  intelledl, 
and  improveipent  of  the  ear.  In  acquiring  lan- 
guage, the  moft  difficult  part  of  this  procefs,  to 
children,  is  pronunciation,  which  requires  great 
practice,  and  many  repetitions,  before  they  be- 
come intelligible  to  their  parents.  They  appear 
to  have  fome  knowledge  of  language,  to  know 
all  the  natural  figns,  and  are  even  capable  of 
fome  degree  of  refledion,  before  they  can  (peak ; 
which,  at  this  time,  is  probably  owing  more  to 
a  deficiency  of  power  in  the  mufcles  of  the  or- 
gans of  fpeech,  than  to  any  defeGt  iii  the  ear  or 
intelledt. 

23. 
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23,     The  elementary  founds  of  fpeech,  are 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  languages  ;  and  if  we  ex- 
cept the  clack  of  the  Hottentots,  and  fome  gut^ 
tural  founds  of  barbarous  nadons  or  tribes,  they 
are  accurately  rq)refented  by  various  combina- 
tions of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  confifldng  of 
vowels  and  confonants.     In  the  infancy  of  every 
language,  the  names  of  things  and  thoughts  be^ 
irig  arbitrary,  there  would  be  introduced  certain 
founds  and  modes  of  pronunciation,  fo  peculiar 
to  each,  diat,  in  fome  inllances,  they  are  acquir- 
ed by  foreigners  with  great  difficulty.     This,  in 
our  language,  is  in  articulating  certain  fyUables 
beginning  or  ending  with  a  double  confohaiit ; 
for  the  vowels  in  any  tongue  are  eafily  pro- 
nounced :  and  more  or  lefs  of  the  fame  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  by  the  natives  of  every 
country,  in  their  firft  effiiys  to  fpeak  a  foreign 
language.      For   an  accurate   pronunciation   is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  length  of  time,  and  the 
beft  examples ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  it  is 
fo  feldom  acquired  by  the  vulgar,  even  in  their 
vernacular  tongue  :  but,  in  a  foreign  language,  it 

require^ 
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requires  a  good  ear,  and  long  pradice,  to  fpealc 
it  like  a  native.  For  the  aftion  of  the  mufcles 
employed  in  the  formation  of  fpeech,  is  of  a  na- 
ture fo  exquifitely  nice,  that  the  fmalleft  con-^ 
ceivable  variation  from  the  exaft  mode  in  which 
they  ought  to  a<9:,  to  produce  certain  founds, 
will  be  perceptible  to  a  good  ear, 

24.  From  thefe  fads  and  obfervations,  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive  how  difficult  to  infants  muft  be 
the  acquifition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of 
words,  which  is  at  laft  attained,  but  not  without 
much  labour,  attention,  and  many  repetitions. 
This  is,  for  feveral  months,  always  preceded  by 
an  inftin£tive  utterance  of  articulate  founds,  but 
without  meaning ;  for  childrens  ideas  of  lan- 
guage are  very  imperfect,  till  after  they  are  a  year 
old.  Thefe  founds  are  moftly  monofyllables,  as,  gu, 
uve,  mem,  nen,  ba,  bab,  da,  dad,  ble ;  and  when, 
by  pradice,  the  pronunciation  of  them  has  be-v 
come  eafy,  they  ufually  double  the  fyllable,  by 
faying  gugu,  mem  mem,  nen  nen,  &c.  In  this 
W2^y,  infants  obtain  from  nature,  by  the  timq 

thev 
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they  are  nine  or  ten  months  old,  the  articulation 
of  feveral  fyllables,  which  make  part  of  words 
in    every   language,    and    compofed   of   three 
vowels  and  feven  confonants,  near  one  half  of 
every  corred:  alphabet      When  about  a  year 
old,  children,  from  imitation,  begin  to  articulate 
monofyllables,  or  diflyllable§  of  eafy  pronuncia- 
tion, as,  tata,  mamma,  and,  in  a  few  months 
more,  are  able  to  fay,  yes,  no ;  and,  in  an  imper- 
fect manner,  to  name  fome  of  the  domeftics. 
But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  as  foon  as  they 
become  the  pupils  of  thrir  mother,  nurfe,  or 
other  female,  Tor  the  pronunciation  of  words, 
and  can  repeat  two  or  three  of  them,  they  ne- 
ver again   pronounce  thofe  fyllables  they  had 
acquired  from  an  inflin£tive  utterance,  and  be- 
fore they  were  capable  of  imitation.     But  this 
inftindive  utterance  of  founds,  prompted  by  na- 
ture,  muft   unqueftionably  facilitate  afterwards 
the   practice  of  forming   founds   by  imitation, 
which,  when  begun,  is  conftandy  exercifed  by 
a   continued   attention   of   the   ear  and    intel-r 

jea. 
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25.  Previous  to  infents  knowing  their 
nurfes,  the  memory  is  excee4ingly  faint,  and 
fcarcely  difcemible.  From  that  period,  however, 
we  muft  fuppofe  them  to  be  poffeffed  of  it  j  but 
this,  the  low  it  perceptible  condition  of  the  hu-^ 
man  intelledt,  and  memory,  flowly  but  progref-^ 
lively  gain  ftrength,  till  both  arrive  at  their 
greateft  degree  of  power  in  manhood.  Thefe 
powers  of  the  mind  are  fenfibly  increafed  in 
children,  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  their  twelfth 
or  fourteenth  month.  By  that  period,  they 
have  acquired  fpme  degree  of  recollection  ;  their 
memory  is  mote  retentive  than  formerly,  and 
reafon  begins  to  dawn ;  the  exercife  of  their 
external  fenfes  has  become  more  complete,  and 
the  ideas  arifmg  from  them  more  perfedl ;  their 
number  gradually  increafes  ;  they  feem  capable 
of  comparing  them ;  and  have  fome  degree  of 
reflection.  As  their  memory  increafes,  they  ac- 
qiure  a  greater  facility  in  recording  words,  or 
the  names  of  things  ; "  and  it  is  extremely  plea- 
fant  to  hear  them,  in  the  morning,  after  they 
^re  awake,  repeating  the  lift  of  vocables  they 

have 
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have  been  taught,  and  attempting  new  ones; 
but  thefe  laft  they  refufe  to  fpeak  out,  as  if  con- 
fcious  of  their  incapability  to  pronounce  them.  * 
The  progrefe  of  children  in  language,  will  al- 
-ways  be  found  to  keep  pace  wi        c  improve- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties,  the  ftrength  of  the 
.  organs  employed  in  the  formation  of  founds, 
and  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  ear,  by  which 
the  nice  movements  of  thefe  organs  are  regu- 
lated.    But  as  we  know  thefe  qualifications  in- 
difpeniable  for  fpeech  to  be  peculiar  to  man,  and 
that  they  are  denied  to  the  brutes,  no  other  ex- 
planation is  necdiary,  why  thefe  laft  never  did 
nor  can  arrive  at  language. 

* 
26.     Several  months  previous  to  the  articu- 
lation ''of  words,  and  before  infants  have  any 

knowledge 


*  This  is  perfedlly  fimilar  to  the  prad^ice  of  young 
birds,  before  they  are  able  to  fing  their  fong  round,  or, 
when  in  a  domefticated  ftate,  fuch  little  airs  as  they  have 
been  incompletely  taught  by  a  flagelet.  For,  in  both  cafes, 
when  tfaey  come  to  fuch  paflages  as  they  are  unable  to  exe- 
cute, they  break  oflF  abruptly,  as  if  difpleafed  with  them- 
felves,  and  mutter  a  little  in  a  lower  tone. 
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knowledge  of  language,  they  by  degrees  acquire 
the  faculty  of  difcovering  certain  afFe(Sions  of 
the  mind  in  the  mother,  nurfe,  or  byftander, 
from  an  expreffion  of  the  countenance,  gefture 
of  the  body,  or  a  tone  of  voice  peculiar  to  tlie 
paflion  then  exifting,  whether  it  be  anger,  love, 
joy,  or  grief  Thefe  expreflions  of  the  coun- 
tenance, in  which'  the  eyes  aft  a  principal 
part ;  the  gefture  of  the  body,  and  tone  of 
voice  expreflive  of  our  paffions ;  are  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  the  fame  in  all  countries  and 
nations ;  and  are  our  firft  leflbns  in  phyfiogno^ 
my,  a  fcience  in  which  fome  men  excel. 

27.  Man,  in  his  adult  ftate,  and  when  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  body  are  in  their  full 
vigour,  is  even  then  a  compound  of  animal  life, 
of  the  paffions  infeparablg  from  its  nature,  and 
of  intellectual  capacity ;  and  is  thereby  obliged 
to  a£t,  both  as  an  animal  and  a  man.  As 
he  advances  in  life,  the  animal  paffions  gradual- 
ly abate  of  their  intenfity,  while  his  intelle<2iial 
capacity   is  proportionably  enlarged.     But  this 

muft 
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muft  be  underftood  to  take  place  only,  where 
vicious  habits  have  not  been  rivetted  by  long 
pradice  and  bad  example.  On  the  contrary, 
though  the  animal  powers  are  confiderable  in 
youth,  and  the  fiiculties  of  the  mind  may  bq 
exercifed  with  vigour  and  perfeverance,  yet 
there  is  in  them  a  deficiency  of  judgement,  in 
proportion  as  we  retrograde  to  the  age  of  boys 
or  children,  till  we  at  laft  arrive  at  the  condition 
of  infants,  where  nothing  is  obferved  but  the 
inftindHve   defires  of  an  animal.     The  precife 

.  time  at  which  the  intelledl  comes  to ,  make  part 
of  the  human  fyftem,  is  radier  a  fubjedt  of  cu- 
riofity  than  ufe.  We  know  it  exifts,  though 
its  powers  are  inconfiderable,  when  imitation 
commences  ;  and  fi*om  that  period,  we  perceive 
it  gradually  to  gain  ftrength.  This  increafe  of 
intellectual  capacity,  is  in  man  sf  provifion  in  na- 

.  ture  for  the  ftudy  of  fcience,  of  which  lan- 
guage is  a  part,  as  well  as  an  inftrument  by 
which  it  is  acquired. 

28.     Science,  of  which  every  man,  from  the 
philofopher  to  the  favage,  is  more  or  lefs  capa- 
ble, 
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ble,  according  to  his  capacity,  application,  and 
opportunities  of  improvement,  comprehends  the 
whole  of  human .  knowledge.  The  acquifition 
of  fcience  is  always  the  refult  of  an  exercife  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  arrive 
at  truth  J  which  is  the  cardinal  circumflance  we 
have  in  view,  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  man  has,  from  nature^ 
the  capacity  of  improving  his  mind,  by  refle<9:- 
ing  on  what  has  paffed  in  it ;  and  therefore  he 
may  be  confidered  as  having  acquired  from  na- 
ture, the  power  of  forming  what  is  properly- 
himfelf.  The  faculties  of  the  mind,  however, 
are  not  always  exerted  in  individuals  to  the  uU 
moft  extent  of  their  power ;  for  they  often  lye 
jTdormant  till  prompted  by  neceflity  or  curiofity ; 
but,  when  excited  by  either,  they  have  been 
productive  of  inventions,  policy,  and  al^  that 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  denomination 
of  knowledge.  We  are  not,  however,  to  mea- 
fure  the  difficulty  of'  invention,  from  the  mean 
capacity  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  but 
from  the  great  genius  and  enlarged  minds  of 

the 
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the  few  who  exift  in  every  large  and  populous 
country.  It  is  to  fuch  men  we  muft  alcribe  the 
gradual  introdudion  of  a  greater  degree  of  cor- 
re£l:nefs,  polifh,  and  elegance,  which,  in  time, 
is  bellowed  on  language,  as  well  as  to  tlie  feve- 
ral  favourable  circumftances  mentioned  above,  all 
tending  to  the  improvement  of  it. 

29.  From  the  hiftories  given  us  of  folitary 
families,  or  tribes,  uniting  in  larger  focieties,  and 
the  jun£tion,  afterwards,  of  thefe  into  nations 
or  kingdoms,  we  muft  infer,  man,  through  a 
long  fucceflion  of  ages,  to  have  improved  almoft 
infenfibly  from  a  flate  of  nature  to  the  moft  ci- 
vilized condition  of  which  he  iis  capable.  In 
like  manner,  we  muft  fuppofe  language  to  have 
improved  vnth  the  fame  flow  pace,  always  ad- 
vancing with  the  civilization  of  the  people,  fix)m 
a  barbarous  jargon  to  a  poliflied  ftyle  ;  but  in 
every  period  of  their  hiftor^,  fufEcient  for  their 
ftate  of  improvement.  Such,  however,  is  the 
nature  of  language,  that  there  will  be  in  every 
original  tongue  nearly  the  fame  paits  of  fpeech, 

VOL.  I.  D  and 
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and  formation  of  a  natural  grammar.  In  this, 
men  are  directed  by  a  divine  principle  of  rea- 
fon,  common  to  all,  which  may  be  denominat- 
ed the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  capable,  by 
the  exercife  of  their  external  and  internal  fenfes, 
of  conceiving  objects,  qualities,  relations,  and  an 
accurate  diftindion  of  time,  &c.  which  they  ex- 
prefs  by  certain  arbitrary  vocal  founds,  called  by 
grammarians  nouns y  adjeSttveSy  pronouns ^  verbs ^ 
&c. 

30.  But  as  the  capacities  of  men,  in  various 
regions  of  the  earth,  difier  widely  from  one 
ano]ther,  we  may  fuppofe  the  languages  invent- 
ed and  ipoken  by  different  nations,  to  be  more 
or  lefs  perfect:  and  regular,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  of  the  mind  poffeffed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  each  country.  From  the  beft 
information  I  have  been  able  to  receive  from 
travellers,  and  from  books,  the  more  barbarous- 
the  people,  the  more  imperfect  is  their  language,, 
unlefs  where  they  have  received  their  vemacu- 
kr  tongue,  at  fome  ancient  period,  from  a  more 

civilized 
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civilized  nation.  This,  however,  fuppofes  a  diC- 
tindt  language  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  if  it  fhall  appear  in  the  fubfequent  fe£tion, 
that  there  have  been  feveral  generations  of  men, 
it  will  follow,  of  courfe,  that  there  muft  have 
been  invented  as  many  original  languages.  In- 
deed, the  arbitrary  ufe,  and  according  to  the 
fancy  of  individuals,  of  articulate  founds,  in  con- 
ferring names  on  things,  and  in  communicating 
thoughts,  contradidts  every  idea  of  an  xmiverfai 
language. 

SI.  If  the  conftitution  of  any  language 
is  examined  with  attention,  by  a  perfon  of 
thought  and  reflection,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a 
w^ork  of  art,  in  the  formation  of  which,  great 
ingenuity,  as  well  as  judgement,  muft  have 
been  employed.  For  the  nice  grammatical  form- 
ation of  a  complete  and  regular  language,  from 
eight  parts  of  ipeech,  as  in  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin, and  moft  of  our  modem  tongues,  muft  al- 
ways imprefs  us  with  an  idea  of  its  being  the 
greateft,  as  well  as  the  moft  ufeful  art,  to  which 

D  2  human 
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human  knowledge  can  arrive  :  the  attainment  of 
it,  however,  muft  always  appear  to  be  a  work 
of  almoft  infuperable  difEculty.  But  whoever 
ferioufly  contemplates  the  very  gradual  progrefs 
of  language  for  many  centuries,  before  it  ac- 
quires its  utmoft  degree  of  perfedlion,  will  ceafe 
to  wonder  at  the  difficulty  with  which  he  at  firft 
fuppofed  language  to  be  fo  artfully  framed^ 
Like  the  divifion  of  labour  in  a  complex  ma- 
nufacture, which  no  one  man  could  execute,  it 
is  by  degrees  brought  to  perfection,  by  the  u- 
nited  induflry  of  many  hands.  But  in  the  in- 
vention, gradual  formation,  and  improvement  of 
a  language,  how  great  muft  have  been  the  divi- 
fion of  labour  ;  how  many  ages  muft  have  pafs- 
ed  from  the  firft  creation  of  man ;  and  how 
many -millions  muft  have  fucceededone  another, 
and,  in  every  generation  of  them,  feveral  men  of 
capacity  and  genius  contributing  each  their  mite 
towards  the  perfecting  of  their  vernacular  tongue ! 
In  taking  this  juft  view  of  the  flow  progrefs  of 
language,  our  idea  of  the  great  difEculty  of  its 
formation  vanifhes  ;  for  the  litde  that  any  indi- 
vidual 
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vidual  might  contribute  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  his  vernacular  tongue,  would  rather  be 
a  pleafure  than  a  labour,  as  it  would  mark  him 
for  a  man  of  difcemment.  Tliis  is  fomewhat 
more  than  conje£ture  ;  for  it  is  fcarcely  poffible 
to  conceive  by  what  other  means  language  could 
arrive  at  that  degree  of  corrednefs  and  regulari- 
ty in  which  it  exifts  in  feveral  parts  of  the  worl4 
where  die  art  of  writing  is  ftill  unknown. 

32.  The  analyfis  of  language  into  its  ele- 
mental founds,  and  the  invention  of  an  alpha- 
bet, were  certainly  moft  ingenious  works  of  art ; 
but  the  ufmg  this  alphabet,  or  figns  of  the  ele- 
mental founds,  in  recording  our  thoughts,  was, 
next  to  language,  the  greateft  and  moft  ufe- 
fiil  invention  of  man.  This  art  of  writing,  or 
of  making  our  thoughts  vifible,  and  which 
muft  have  been  coeval  with  the  invention  of 
the  alphabet,  'would,  when  brought  into  prac- 
tice, and  become  fiuniliar  to  men  of  genius, 
contribute  gready  to  the  improvement  of  lan- 
guage.    It  would    be   fome   confiderable   time 

D  3  jifter 
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after  this,  before  any  one  would  think  of  apply- 
ing himfelf  to  the  coUefting  of  the  general  rules 
that  had  been  ufed  in  the  formation  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  likewife  of  the  exceptions  to  thefe 
rules,  which .  long  prad:ice  in  fpeaking  had  efta- 
blifhed.  But  this  firft  attempt  at  the  formation 
of  a  grammar  would,  in  after  times,  undergo 
many  corredions  and  improvements,  till  we  at 
laft  acquired  the  more  complete  grammars  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

S3.  It  is  unneceflary  to  mention  the  great 
benefit  language  muft  have  received  from  the- 
labour  of  ingenious  men  of  judgement  in  thi^ 
way,  in  not  only  fixing  a  more  corred:  ftyle  o 
fpeaking  and  writing,  but  in  enabling  us  to  ac- 
quire foreign  tongues  with  more  eafe.  But  it 
was  a  fcientific  exhibition  of  the  labour  of  thou- 
fands  of  years  in  the  form  of  a  grammar,  and 
the  analyfis  of  language  into  its  elemental  founds 
by  metaphyficians,  that  firft  created  in  us  ideas  of 
the  immenfe  difficulty  of  inventing  a  language. 
For,  till  thefe  men  wrote  on  grammar  and  ftyle, 

•  >     ■   -       ■  .         ■      ■  ■       •  J 
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no  one  ever  thought  of  any  difficulty  in  acquir- 
ing their  vernacular  tongue,  which  was  attained 
by  children  with  fo  much  eafe.  But  the  fub- 
jeft  of  a  grammar  i&  of  a  nature  fo  cotnplex 
and  multi&rious,  as  to  appear  to  men  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  fuch  ftudies,  to  be  almoft  incompre- 
henfible,  notwithftanding  their  having  {poken 
the  language  of  which  it  treats,  for  many  years, 
without  ?uiy  great  violation  of  gra'mmar  rules. 

34,  The  truth  is,  that  a  vernacular  tongue, 
with  the  grammar  rules  and  exceptions  to  them, 
are  learned  in  infancy  and  childhood  by  the 
ear :  but  children  at  firft  fpeak  by  general  rules, 
faying^  gooder  and  goqdeft,  for  better  and  beft ; 
beautier  and  beautieft,  for  more  beautiful  and 
moft  beautiful,  or  for  prettier  and  prettieft,  &c. 
But  it  is  by  a  flow,  and  almoft  imperceptible 
progrefs,  that  children  come  to  ufe  the  feveral 
parts  of  ^eech  with  propriety.  They  begiq 
their  litde  pratde  with  the  noun  and  the  verb ; 
but,  from  their  limited  capacities,  are  unable  to 
4iftinguifh  the  times  exprefled  by  the  feveral 

X>  i  twfev^ 
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tenfes  and  moods  of  the  verb.  From  this  Im- 
perfe<9:ion  of  their  intellect,  and  incapability*  of 
difcriminating  by  language,  the  paft,  perfedl, 
and  future  times,  and  far  lefs  any  modification 
of  them,  they,  for  fome  months  after  they  begin 
to  fpeak,^  ufe  the  verb  only  in  the  prefent  tenfe 
of  the  indicative,  and  in  the  imperative.  For  they 
fay,  Anne  go,  Anne  play,  Anne  eat,  Annq  drink, 
Anne  walk,  not  only  to  exprefs  their  defire  of 
performing  thefe  adiions,  but  like\^dfe  to  fignify 
that  they  have  performed  them.  In  laying  their 
commands  on  any  one,  they,  with  propriety, 
ufe  the  imperative,  faying,  go  away,  come  along, 
give  Anne,  &c. ;  and  though  they  do  not  at 
firft  ufe  the  adverbs,  yet  they  are  foon  taught 
the  pra<9:ice  of  joining  them  to  the  verb  :  but 
the  auxiliary  verb,  by  the  help  of  which  all  our 
Englifh  tenfes  are  formed,  the  pronoun,  the  ad- 
jeftive,  the  adverb,  the  prepofition,  and  other 
particle^,  are  by  them  gradually  brought  into 
ufe.  The  memory  and  intelle£t,J  however,  of 
children  daily  gain  ftrength,  and  in  fo  percep- 
tible a  manner,  as  to  make  us  remark,  even  in 

fo 
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fo  fhort  a  fpace  as  at  the  end  of  every  month, 
the  progrellive  improvement  of  both,  and  like- 
\wi{e  a  proportionable  advancement  to  a  cor- 
reft  language.  But  this  improvement  in  lan- 
guage comes  on  at  laft  with  fo  quick  a  pace, 
that  well-bred  children  commonly  fpeak  foon 
after  three  years  of  age,  with  tolerable  eafe, 
and  without  much  violation  of  grammar  rules. 

35.  Indeed  there  are  inftances  of  men  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  thofe 
called  die  dark  ages  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  filling 
the  feveral  ofKces  of  the  ftate  witii  reputation, 
who  could  neitlier  read  nor  write.  So  late  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  Du  Gueflin,  a  private  gen- 
tleman, by  the  natural  ftrength  of  his  genius, 
rofe  to  be  Conftable  of  France,  the  higheft  office 
in  the  ftate.  He  was  defervedly  reckoned  one  of 
the  greateft  politicians  and  generals  of  his  time 
in  Europe :  but  the  moft  aftoniftiing  circumftance 
of  his  chara£ker  was,  that  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  Alfred  complained  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  clergy  in  his  time  ;  but,  in  the  reign  of 


V. 
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Henry  the  Fourth,  there  were  bifhops  who 
could  not  fign  the  canons  of  the  church,  framed 
by  the  council  of  which  they  were  members ; 
and  Francis  Pizarro,  th^  conqueror  of  Peru,  wa3 
equally  ignorant  of  letters.  I  mean  ncM:,  by 
thefe  inftances  of  illiteratenefs  in  men  of  great 
natural  abilities,  to  depreciate  learning,  which 
gives  every  one  poflefled  of  it  fo  great  a  fupe-^ 
riority  over  the  unlearned  ;  but  rather  to  fiiow, 
that  language,  in  good  company,  may  be  ac- 
quired in  fo  perfect  a:  manner,  by  the  ear,  as  to 
anfwer  moft  of  the  purpofes  of  adive  life.  For, 
through  childhood  and  youth,  language  will,  by 
imitation,  be  Ipoken  according  to  the  times  and 
the  fociety  in  which  children  are  educated,  even 
to  a  provincial  dialect,  or  barbaroys  pronuncia-^ 
tion  of  particular  letters, 

36.  This  is  fo  natural  to  man,  that  although 
I  freely  afTent  to  language  being  an  art,  yet  ther^ 
is  in  mankind  fuch  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  acquire 
it,  and  the  human  intelled  and  organs  are  fo 
wonderfully  adapted  for  fpeech,  that  I  cannot 
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refill  the  fuppofition,  that  we  are  greatly  afOfted 
by  nature  in  this  acquifition.  It  is  this  ardent 
defire,  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  to  communi- 
cate our  thoughts,  and  to  know  the  minds  of 
others,  that  gives  to  children  fuch  a  facility  in 
acquiring  language.  Let  any  one  turn  over  the 
Rudiments  and  Grammar,  and  think  on  the  ar- 
duous tafk  of  recording,  in  his  memory,  all  that 
is  therein  taught,  to  fpeak  corredly,  and  then  let 
him  recoiled:  the  tender  age  of  an  infant,  not 
three  years  of  age,  who  pradifes  moft  of  what 
is  contained  in  thefe  books,  and  he  will  proba- 
bly acquiefce  in  my  fuppofition.  Nature,  by 
that  ftrong  tendency  to  imitation  with  which  fhe 
endows  us,  feems  to  be  a  chief  preceptrefs  in  the 
acquifition  of  language ;  for  children  are  not 
capable  of  deep  reafoning  on  the  propriety  of 
rules.  Na^,  after  they  have  pradifed  them  for 
feveral  years,  it  is  no  eafy  tafk  to  make  them 
underftand  the  grammar  of  their  vernacular 
tongue,  they  having  been  taught  their  language 
phiefly  by  the  ear.  For,  if  moved  to  a  foreign 
country  before  they  can  fpeak,  they  naturally 

ac( 
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acquire  the  language  of  that  country,  as  they 
would  have  learned  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
their  parents,  had  they  remained  with  them, 

37.  The  Honourable  Daines  Barrington,  in 
his  very  accurate  and  ingenious  paper  on  the 
linging  of  birds,  ^  has  favoured  us  with  a  cu- 
rioUs  and  entertsdning  narrative  'on  the  edu-. 
cation  of  th^fe  litde  fongfters,  in  their  wild  and 
domefticated  ftates.  This  moft  attentive  omi- 
thologift,  in  tracing  the  gradual  progrefs  of 
young  birds  in  acquiring  the  fong  of  the  cock, 
in  their  wild  ftate,  begins  with  the  chirp  of  the 
neftling  for  food,  and  fays,  that  in  about  a 
month,  they  ufually  utter  the  call  of  their  fpe- 
cies,  which  they  retain  through  life.  That,  in 
a  few  weeks  after  they  have  become  matter  of 
the  call,  they  begin  to  record.  It  is  nt  firft  like 
the  babbling  of  an  infant,  not  intelligible ;  nor 
do  they  come  to  their  full  fong  till  after  ten  or 
eleven  months.     For  the  firft  eflay  feems  not 

to 
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to  have  the  leaft  refemblance  to  the  future 
fong  ;  but,  as  the  bird  grows  older  and 
ftronger,  one  may  begin  to  perceive  what 
the  neftling  is  aiming  at  When  birds,  how- 
ever, come  to  their  full  fong,  and  can  connect 
all  the  various  pafTages  in  it  without  a  paufe, 
then  they  are  faid  to  fing  their  fong  round. 
Birds  naturally  attend  to  the  fong  of  the  parent 
cock,  which  they  record  in  their  memory  long 
before  they  come  to  their  full  fong.  For,  if  a  bird, 
caught  at  five  or  fix  months  old,  be  kept  in  an 
apartment  where  it  cannot  hear  any  bird  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  it  will,  notwithftanding,  fing  its 
natural  fong  round,  as  foon  as  its  organs  have 
become  fufficiently  ftrong  for  that  end.  This 
aftonifhing  retention  of  the  notes  of  his  fpecies, 
and  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  were  fung 
by  the  parent  bird,  mull  be  kept  up  by  recollec- 
tion, and  by  a  fi"equent  finging  of  them  inter- 
nally. Similar  to  this,  is  what  men  and  women 
pradiife  in  certain  fongs  or  paflages  in  pieces  of 
mufic,  which  their  organs  are  incapable  of  exe- 
cuting. 

38. 
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38.  Birds  probably  have  a  predilediion  in 
favour  of  the  notes  of  the  parent  cock,  from 
their  vocal  organs  being  perhaps  better  adapted 
to  them  than  to  thofe  of  any  other  fpecies. 
But  the  fong  of  every  bird  feems  to  be  from 
imitation  ;  and  Mr  Barrington  aflerts,  that  notes 
in  birds  are  no  more  innate,  than  language  is  in 
man ;  and  depend  entirely  upon  the  mafter  under 
which  they  are  bred,  as  far  a§  their  organs  will 
enable  them  to  imitate  the  foimds  which  they 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  afTertion,  he  relates  fome  ex- 
periments of  neftlings,  brought  up  under  the  tui- 
tion of  bk^ds  of  a  different  fpecies  ;  as,  a  linnet 
in  a  cage  hung  imder  or  near  to  a  vengolina 
from  Africa;  other  linnets  under  a  Iky-lark, 
wood-lark,  or  tit-lark ;  a  robin  under  a  nightin- 
gale, and  under  a  Iky-lark ;  a  houfe-lparrow  un- 
der  a  goldfinch,  and  under  a  linnet ;  and  a  gold- 
finch, educated  by  accident  under  a  wren  in  an 
adjoining  garden.  It  appears  that  aU  thefe  fcho- 
lars  fung  corre<91y  after  the  manner  of  their 
preceptors ;   and  were  called  vengolina  linnet  j 

fky-lark. 
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iky-lark,  wood-lark,  and  tit-lark  linnets ;  nightin- 
gale robin,  fky-lark  robin,  goldfinch  Iparrow, 
linnet  fparrow,  wren  goldfinch,  &c. 

39.  Thefe  experiments  fhow,  tliat  all  fing- 
ing  birds  have  more  or  lefs  the  faculty  of  imita- 
tion J  and  firom  this  they  fometimes  mix  cer- 
tain notes  or  paflages  of  the  fong  of  birds  of  a  dif- 
ferent Ijpecies  with  their  own,  and  in  this  way 
acquire  what  may  be  called  a  provincial  dialect. 
As  thefe  additional  notes  fometimes  improve, 
and  at  other  times  fjpoil  the  natural  fong  of  the 
bird ;  fo,  the  birdcatchers  prefer  Kentifh  gold- 
finches, and  the  chaffinches  of  Effex,  &c.  to 
thofe  of  other  counties.  It  is  farther  remarked 
by  Mr  Barrington,  that  if  neftlings  are  taken 
at  two  or  three  days  old,  and  kept  in  ail  apart- 
ment where  they  cannot  hear  the  notes  of  any 
bird,  they  will  remain  filent,  or  fing  only  what 
the  birdcatchers  call  rubbifh,  having  no  fimili- 
tude  to  the  fong  of  their  fpecies.  This  talk  of 
rearing  a  bird  fix)m  the  fecond  or  third  day  of 
its  being  hatched,  is  fo  extremely  difficult,  that 

our 
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our  ingenious  author  knows  but  two  inftances 
where  it  fucceeded.  The  one  was  the  gold- 
finch wren,  mentioned  above ;  the  other  was  a 
linnet  belonging  to  Mr  Mathews,  apothecary  at 
Kenfington,  which  had  neither  the  notes  nor  the 
call  of  any  bird  whatever.  But,  firom  not  hear- 
ing tlie  fong  of  any  bird  to  imitate,  it  was  taught 
to  fpeak,  and  could  fay,  pretty  boy,  and  other 
fhort  fentences. 


40.  From  the  above  obfervations,  on  the 
gradual  advancement  of  infants  and  children  to- 
wards the  acquifition  of  language  ;  and  on  fmg- 
ing  birds,  in  their  acquiring  the  fong  of  the  pa- 
rent cock ;  there  appears,  in  the  progrefs  of  both, 
a  ftrong  fiinilitude  to  one  another  in  feveral  par- 
ticulars. Infants  have  no  innate  ideas  of  lan- 
guage, nor  birds  of  mufical  notes  ;  but  the  for- 
mer have  an  inftindlive  defire  to  utter  articulate 
founds,  and  the  latter  for  the  fong  of  its  pre- 
ceptor. Infants  acquire  language,'  and  birds  the 
fong  of  their  fpecies,  by  imitation ;  in  which 
both  are  affifted  by  a  mufical  ear,  memory,  and 

fom^ 
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fome  degree  of  refle<^oiL  In&nts  who  are 
deaf^  remain  dumb ;  making  fomedmes  a  difagree- 
able,  inardcnlate  noife.  Birds  taken  early  from 
the  neft,  and  kept  where  they  cannot  hear  the 
fong  of  any  bird,  continue  filent,  or  fmg  im- 
perfe^y  or  difagreeably  *.  This  comparifon  of 
the  natural  endowments  of  an  infant,  while  in 
the  condition  of  kn  animal,  with  thofe  of  a  fing- 
ing  bird,  the  one  for  language,  the  other  for  the 
fong  of  his  fpecies,  and  of  the  inftindtive  exer« 
tions  of  both  to  obtain  thefe  ends,  affords  a  ifaik«- 
ing  funilarity.  But  this  fimilitude  of  powers 
continues  not  long ;  for  as  foon  as  the  bird,  with- 
in the  year,  comes  to  fmg  his  fong  round,  his  id- 
telledt  becomes  ftationary,  and  is  merely  ani- 
voL.  u  E  mat; 


*  The  unfortunate  accident  of  fome  few  boys  and  girli, 
after  having  been  feized  with  a  fingular  fpecies  of  infanitf,  ron- 
ping  off  from  their  parents^  and  living  in  woods  and  wilds  >¥ith 
the  beads  of  the  foreft,  is  a  rare  cafe.  The  circumftancei  hew- 
every  of  their  outliving  the  hardihips  of  fuch  a  ftatei  for  any 
confidcrable  time,  is  dill  more  rare.  But  when  thofe  folitary 
favages  have  miraculoudy  lived  to  an  adult  flate,  and  been  then 
caught,  they  have  always  been  found  without  fpeech  ;  from  their 
»ot  having  heard  the  hniran  voice  for  fo  many  yean.    ► 
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^Sial  i  wh6:«as  the  inteUed  of  th6  Infant  flotvl^ 
feut  iprogrefllveiy  continues  Co  increafe,  tBl  it  ao 
^vares  its  fiffl  powers  in  manhood. 

41.  Oft  a  fiibjed  fo  dbfcute  as  die  origin  df 
fdnguage,  4ttd  on  which  fo  tittle  is  to  be  learned 
from,  hiftory  or  tmditidnj  I  have^  as  ofeeii  as  I 
conld,  in  the  jprofecutioh  of  a  labour  fo  atrduous^ 
had  recburfe  to  nature  as  niy  fureft  guide.  In 
this  Section  it  is  fliown,  thatj  in  huiMn  ^eecb^ 
liatttre  is  the  pireceptrels,  By  endowing  ii^knts 
-virith  ati  iriftin€live  defwe  to  utter  articidate  fouildsL 
Uefore  they  can  have  any  idea  of  language. 
After  the  e£:  is  a  fittle  improved,  ffie  tikewife 
proinpts  diem,  By  an  inftin£live  faculty,  to  die 
pronunciation  of  monofyllables,  and  words  con- 
liffing  of  a  repefitibh  of  the  fame  fyUaHe,  as  tata^ 
-papa,  mama,  &c.  It  is  probably  fome  time  be- 
fore they  know,  the  precife  meaning  of  thefe  words ; 
for  there  muft  be  a  farther  improvement  of  the 
ear  and  intelledi,  and  of  the  vocal  organs,  fix)m  a 
ccHiftant  exercife  of  them,  before  they  can  an- 
fwer  queftions  diftiniUy,  and  amufe  us  with  their 
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prattle.  The  grea^t  advantage  of  the  intelled:, 
mufical  ear,  and  organs  of  fpeech  in  man,  de« 
nled  to  the  brutes,  in  facilitating  language,  has 
been  remarked.  The  inftindlive  and  infatiable 
Offiofity  after  knowledge,  arid  information  in 
children  and  in  mien,  may  be  aUb  mentioned  as 
a  great  promoter  of  language. 

42.  In  tracing  the  intelled  in  in&nts,  the 
dbief  agent  in  the  acquifition  of  langus^,  it  was 
cbferved  to  exift  early,  from  their  knowledge  of 
the  expreflion  of  paffions  by  natural  figns ;  be- 
fore they  can  fpeak,  or  underftand  the  language 
of  another.  I  have  acknowledged  language  to 
^6  an  art,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  a  rudiments  or 
^^^^nunar.  But  as  all  men  fpeak  grammatically, 
^  leaft  intelligibly,  whether  they  have  feen  a 
grammar  or  not ;  and  as  the  elemental  founds, 
^d  eveuN  the  grammar  rules  of  all  langu^es, 
^e  nearly  the  fame,  thele  are  fbrong  prefimip- 
tions,  that  nature  operates  powerfully  in  us,  in 
Ae  acquifition  of  language.  This  is  coniirmed 
by  the  oblervadon,  that  the  vernacular  tongue 
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of  every  country,  with  the  pradical  ufe  of  gram- 
mar rules,  are  learned  in  infancy  and  childhood 
by  the  ear, 

434  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
ihat  whatever  is  eflential  and  indifpenfable  to 
life,  or  the  comfort  of  man,  he  eafily  compre- 
hends,, and  as  readily  glides  into  the  ufe  and 
practice  of  it*  But  this  comprehenfion  is,  with 
men  of  mean  capacities,  fo  faint  and  fuperficial| 
that  they  can  give  no  reafon  for  Ivhat  they  prac- 
tife  ;  arid  if  the  reafbns  of  their  pradice  are  mi- 
nutely and  fcientifically  explained  to  them,  they 
are  as  much  bewildered,  as  if  they  had  been 
fpoken  to  in  Gredc  br  Latin.  How  little  can  a 
vulgar  and  illiterate  man  underftand  of  the  meta- 
'  phyfical  reafoning  of  a  philofppher  on  Hberty  and 
necefiky  ?  Yet  he  knows  that  he  is  free,  which 
is  for  him  fufficient  j  and  he  avails  bimfelf  of 
his  freedom.  It  would  be  equally  difficult  to 
make  fuch  a  man  comprehend  the  reafbns  and 
propriety  of  the  grammar  rules  of  his  language^ 
which  he  has  pradifed  from  his  infancy  with  fo 

much 
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much  eafe,  and  without*  feeming  to  beftow  a 
thought  on  the  fubjeft.  For  language  and  gram- 
mar rules  flow  in  fo  eafily  on  children,  and  the 
talk  of  learning  the  vernacular  tongue  is  from 
day  to  day  fo  minutely  divided,  that  there  can 
be  no  fatigue  to  the  mind  in  acquiring  it. 

44.  It  is  in  this  way  I  wifh  to  reafbh, 
to  take  off  the  idea  of  the  great  difiiculty 
with  which  philofophers  fuppofe  language  to 
have  been  acquired.  But  notwithflanding  the 
eafe  with  which  I  have  fiippofed  every  verna- 
cular tongue  to  be  obtained,  and  that  no  great 
diflSculty  in  the  progrefs  of  language  could  be 
affixed  to  any  particular  period ;  yet,  \pr  the 
reafons  ^ven  in  this  Sedion,  great  length  of 
time  muft  have  been  requifite  to  improve  and 
perfeft  any  language.  This  I  have  afcribed 
chiefly  to  men  of  genius  and  difcemment,  who 
wfould  naturally  throw  out  of  their  vernacular 
tongue,  fuch  improprieties  of  exprefllon  as  were 
diflbnant  to  the  approved  rules  adopted  in  fpeak- 
jng  correftly.     It  is  to  fuch  men,  after  the  in-^ 
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vention  of  writing,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
lirft  fyftematical  exhibition  of  the  formation  of 
a  language,  and  the  rules  eftablifhed  by  long 
practice  for  the  beft  flyle  of  fpeaking,  under  the 
tide  of  a  grammar.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  introdudlion  of  grammar,  which  has  been 
of  fuch  great  fervice  to  language,  did  however 
create  a  falfe  idea  of  an  immenfe  difficulty  in 
the  invention  of  it,  which  was  certainly  made 

eafy  by  the  almoft  infinite  divifion  of  labour. 

« 

From  this  fhort  recapitulation  of  a  few  remarks 
in  this  Sedion,  and  by  fome  additional  obferva* 
tions,  as  well  as  fi-om  what  has  been  fcn-merly 
laid  on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  language,  I 
hbpe  to  have  thrown  fome  faint  light  on  this 
difficult  inveftigation.  The  non-exiftence  of  any 
univerfal  language,  and  fome  other  particulars 
relative  to  this  fubjeft,  will  fall  naturally  to  be 
explained,  when,  in  the  following  Seftion,  w? 
fhall  come  to  confider,  what  is(  extremely  pro- 
bable, the  various  creations  of  men. 
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In  the  fubfequent  Seftion,  it  is  to  fads  and 
the  accurate  obfervadons  of  voyagers  and  tra- 
vellers I  have  chiefly  confined  myfelf,  in  proof 
of  different  creations  of  men.      This    is    the 
plan  which   the    late    learned    and    ingenious 
Lord  Karnes  *  profecuted,  in  treating  the  fame 
fubjeft.      His  fadts   are  ftrong  and  conclufive 
^s  to  the  point  he  meant  to  eftablifh  ;   and  I 
have  availed  myfelf  of  feveral  of  them.     S6me 
apology  is  perhaps  nepeffary  for  prefuming  to 
go  over  the  lame  ground  with  fo  eminent  an 
author;    but  probably   it  will  be  found,  that 
Ws  Lordfhip  did  not  exhauft  the  fubje£t.     The 
fuppofition  of  different  creations  of  men  is  fo 
confonant  to  the   other  works  of  Providence, 
which,  in  every  part  of  the  creation,  delights 
in  variety,  that  it  is  fomewhat  aftonifhing  it  has 

not 
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not  hitherto  gained  more  credit  Though  it 
is  known,  that  the  difcovery  of  truth,  from  the 
infttudion  it  affords,  and  its  other  beneficial  ef- 
fects, gives  {6  high  a  degree  of  enjoyment  to 
the  mind,  yet  it  is  infufficient  to  combat  the  pre*- 
judices  of  the  ignorant  This,  however,  is  of 
litde  <:onfequence,  provided  my  firft  intention  i? 
anfwered,  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the 
wifdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Author  of  na- 
ture to  man,  in  his  works  of  creation.  '  It  was 
this  I  had  principally  in  view,  in  the  precede 
ing  and  fubfequent  Se(9:ion,  which  are  fo  mutu- 
^ly  conneded  as  reciprocally  to  jlluftr^te  ^lach 
pther. 

It  affords  me  a  moil  fmgular  fatisfaftion,  that 
what  I  have  {aid  on  the  different  generations  of 
men,  militates  not,  in  the  fn^allefl  degree,  ar 
gainfl  the  hiflory  given  ys  by  Mofes  of  the  prcK 
geny  of  Adam  and  Eve,  from  whom  the  He- 
brews appear  to  have  fprung.  I  knqw  it  is  the 
general  opinion,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the 
firft  parent?  pif  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

That 
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That  they  were  the  firft  progenitxm  of  dye 
Jewifh  race,  appears  from  their  hifkny  given 
us  by  Moles;  but  he  nowh^^  ^ys,  that  the 
OentiieSi  cotraaqporary  with*  the  &mily  of  Adam, 
virere  alfo  defcended  firom  him.  They  appear 
to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  of 
i^ofe  origin  Mofes  is  (ilent,  though  they  were 
extremely  nimierous  at  the  death  of  Abel,  in  feve* 
ral  provinces  of  the  Eaft.  Were  we  to  adopt  the 
opinion,  that  all  mankind  ^cended  firotn  Adam, 
then,  according  to  the  account  given  us  by  Mo- 
fes, we  muft  believe  there  were  none  of  the  hu- 
man race  alive  when  Seth  was  bom,  exc^ 
Adam,  Eve,  and  Cain ;  for  Abel  left  no  iffue. 
But  when  Gain  was  punifhed  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  and  banifhed  to  the  land  of  Nod, 
God  put  a  mark  on  him,  left  any  fliould  flay 
him ;  and  when  arrived  at  the  term  of  his  bar 
niflmient,  he  took  a  wife,  built  a  dty,  and  nam- 

r 

cd  it  after  his  firft  bom  Enoch.  But,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  none  were  in  that  country  except 
Cain,  who  were  to  flay  hhn  ?  It  would  be  e-i 
^ually  ii^confiftent  to  fupppfe,  that  Cain  built  a 

city 
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City  without  confiderable  afliflancc,  or  that  it 
would  remain  without  inhabitants.  Thefe  muft 
have  been  the  Gentiles^  from  whom  Cain  had 
taken  his  wife ;  for  Eve  had  no  daughter  till 
aftef  the  birth  of  Seth.  His  diftinguifliing  the 
city  by  a  name,  prefuppofes  there  were  cities 
of  other  names  in  the  country ;  as  well  as  his 
going  to  the  land  of  Nod  fliows  there  were  dif- 
tindl  regions  and  nations  at  that  time. 

From  the  mod  obvious  conclufions  to  be 
drawn  from  thefe  premifes,  and  other  paflages 
in  the  writings  of  Mofes,  it  is  not  poffible  for 
us  to  adopt  the  common  opinion  of  the  firft  pa- 
rents of  the  human  race,  without  involving  our- 
felves  in  the  moft  palpable  contradiftions.  It 
feems  more  confiftent  with  reafon  to  believe, 
that  Mofes  did  not,  by  Adam  and  Eve,  mean 
the  primogenial  parents  of  all  mankind  :  his  real 
intention  feems  rather  to  have  been,  the  hiftory 
and  defcent  of  the  original  founders  of  the  He- 
brew and  Jewifh  race,  who  difdained  to  be 
thought  the  oflFspring  of  the  progenitors  of  the 

commoq 
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common  head  of  the  Gendles.  They  infifted 
on  an  origin  more  unmediately  from  the  Deity, 
that  they  might  imprint  a  more  peculiar  charac*- 
ter  of  dignity  and  holinefs  on  themfelves.  The 
Jews,  indeed,  above  all  other  men,  coiioeiyed 
themfelves  to  be  a  chofen  race ;  and,  being  pecu-- 
liarly  diftinguifhed  by  their  defcent  from  Adam, 
they  deijpifed  the  Gentiles  as  a  fpecies  fcarcely 
human.  From  this  pride  of  defcent,  and  their 
being  a  chofen  people  for  the  fervice  of  God, 
they  were  led  to  be  too  fevere  in  their  treatment 
of  all  who  were  jiot  of  their  nation.  Thefe 
were  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  heartily  defpifed 
and  hated,  calling  them  the  fons  of  men,  finners, 
and  beails ;  •  whilft  they  honoured  themfelves 
with  the  proud  appellation  of  the  fons  of  God, 
and  the  country  wherein  they  lived  with  that  of 
the  holy  land. 

The  obfervations  here  made,  in  regard  to  the 
Gentiles  before  the  flood,  are  likewife  applica- 
ble to  their  defcendants,  who  lived  after  that  ca- 
taftrophe.  This  deluge,  mentioned  by  Mofes, 
i§  faid  by  him,  figuratively,  to  have  covered  the 

whole 
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whole  (earth ;  that  is^  all  that  part  df  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  deicendants  of  Adam,  none 
of  whom  were  feved,  except  Noah  and  his  fa^ 
mily  in  the  alt  It  being  die  hiftory  of  Adaitt 
and  his  ddcendanis,  which  Mofes  ^igaged  to 
record ;  and  all  of  them  having  periflied  in  the 
flodd^  with  the  exceptions  juft  mentioned,  the 
whole  inhalntants  of  the  earth,  meaning  the 
race  of  Adam,  is  faid  at  that  time  to  have  died; 
for  the  CJentiles,  being  with  Mofes  of  no  ac* 
count,  are  not  mentioned.  Thoife  authors  of 
reputation,  who  have  made  i)bfervations  on  the 
firata  of  the  earth,  are  of  an  opinion,  which  is 
now  univerfaliy  received  by  all  m^a  who  have 
Ihidied  nature,  that  the  whole  ear&  has^  M  fome 
former  period,  and  for  many  ages,  been  co- 
vered by  the  ocean.  It  is  unneceflary,  here,  to 
give  their  proofs  of  this  fa£t,  from  the  petd^MO 
tion  of  fifhes,  fhellfilh,  plants,  fea  and  land  ani- 
mals,  and  even  of  men,  found  in  the  ftiata,  all 
over  the  world,  at  various  d^ths  in  the  earth  ; 
or  to  give  their  reafons  for  fuppofing  dus  immer- 
iion  of  the  earth  to  have   taken  place  anterior 

to 


to  the  tiitie  of  the  deluge^  mentioned  hj  A^fe$« 
It  is  fuificient  for  me,  that  it  contradids  not  the 
accoiiht  given  us  of  the  flood  by  that  divine  le- 
giflator,  which,  from  converlations  I  have  h^ 
had  with  many  pious  perfpns,  divines  as  well  aa 
laymen,  is  believed  to  have  been  partial.  Iildeed, 
feveral  paflages  in  the  \mtings  of  Mdes  corix>- 
botate  diefe  fiippofitions  ;  for  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  empire  of  Nimrod  the  fon  of 
Cufh,  and  grandfon  of  Ham  *,  and  of  the^d^ 
ties  which  he  built,  coincides  with  a  time*4b 
foon  after  the  ^luge,  that  there  could  not  have 
been,  according  to  the  Mofaic  account  of  the 
numbers  bom  to  the  children  of  Noah,  five  hun- 
dred of  his  defcendants  in  the  world.  It  like- 
virffe  appears  from  Scripture,  that  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  Egypt  was  a  great,  civilized,  po- 
pulous, and  luxurious  kingdom,  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  deluge ;  when, 
it  may  be  prefumed,  there  were  not  two  millions 
of  Noah's  race  on  the  earth.     It  ought  alfo  to  be 

obferved. 
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obferved,  tliat  Canaan,  the  promifed  land,  the 
provinces  of  Aram,  now  known^  better  by  the 
name  of  Syria,  Sliinar  or  Mefopotamia,  Arme- 
nia, the  kingdom  of  Elam  or  Perfia,  and  all  the 
Other  counti;ie5  of  the  Eaft,  then  known,  feem 
to  have  been  at  that  time  fully  peopled.  But 
from  the  ftrong  repugnance  which  divines  and/ 
pious  men  have  had  in  all  ages  to  throw  the 
leaft  difcredit  on  what  had  crept  in  to  be  the  ge- 
neral belief  of  mankind,  thefe  fads  have  been 
pfifled  over,  and,  perhaps  -from  an  eagemefs  to 
fupport  their  dodrine,  have  been  overlooked. 
No  fuperftitious  flxifture,  however,  on  the  mind 
of  a  writer,  ought  to  prevent  him  from  a  fair 
and. candid  reprefentation  of  the  truth,  on  a  fub- 
ject  in  which  our  happinefs  is  fo  much  concern- 
ed. Such  a  praftice  embraces  the  dangerous 
do(Strine,  that  it  may  be  fometimes  ufeful  to  o- 
verlook  or  fupprefs  the  truth  ;  but  fuch  a  plan  of 
writing  muft  fubjed  our  creed  to  objections, 
and  introduce  conti'overfy,  which  ought  ^ways, 
with  the  utmoft  care  and  circumfpe£tion,  to  be 
avoided. 
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Par.  45.  In  the  firft  part  of  the  preceding 
Seftion,  it  was  fliQwii,  that  there  exift,  in  van-^ 
pus  regions  of  the  earth,  languages  fo  totally  dif- 
ferent, that  they  bear  not  the  finalleft  refem- 
blance  to  one  another,  or  to  thofe  of  what  we 
tall  the  Old  Continent  Though  the  invention 
of  numerous  languages  is  a  flrong  prefumption 
of  there  having  been  different  creations  of  men, 
yet  there  are  many  other  proo&  of  this  fefl:, 
which  I  fhall  proceed  to  conlider.  I  enter,  how- 
ever, on  this  fubjedl,  with  a  painful  reluctance, 
from  a  repugnance  to  offend  thofe  pious  perfons 
who  are  unwilling  to  believe  more  than  Mofes 
tias  given  us  relative  to  the  origin  of  9  particular 
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race  of  men,  at  a  time  when  very  little  of  the 
now  known  world  had  been  explored.  But  I 
cannot  perceive  the  leaft  impiety  in  extending 
the  power  of  God,  which  is  unlimited,  to  the 
creation  of  feveral  races  of  men,  apparent- 
ly different  from  one  another,  as  well  as  to 
the  creation  of  different  animals  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  each  particularly  framed  by  nature  for 
certain  foils,  climates,  and  modes  of  life,  * 

46.  This  laft  remark  is  verified  in  numer- 
ous inftances.  For  the  rein-deer  of  Lapland, 
fitted  for  living  on  mofs,  and  under  the  mo'ft  in- 
tenfe  cold,  cannot  exift  in  a  temperate  climate. 
The  Arabian  and  Barbary  horfes  degenerate  in 
this  country,  which  obliges  us  to  fend  to  their 
native  foil  for  frefh  fupplies.  Spaniih  horfes 
degenerate  in  Mexico ;  but  improve  in  Chili, 
where  they  acquire  more  vigour  and  fwiftnefs 
than  even  the  Andalufian  race.  The  Brahmany 
cow,  the  common  cow  of  India,  the  buffalo, 
and  other  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies,  can  live 
and  thrive  only  between  the  tropics,  while  the 

breed 
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breed  of  the  black  cattle  of  Europe  declines 
fall  in  thefe  countries.  The  deferts  of  Zaara 
and .  Beledulgerid,  in  Africa,  may  be  properly 
called  the  native  countries  of  lions.  There  they 
are  fometimes  found  nine  feet  long  and  five  feet 
high.  But  lions  in  the  fouth  of  Afiica,  towards 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  fcarcely  above  five 
feet  and  an  half  long,  and  three  and  a  half  high. 
It  is  thought  that  a  breed  of  lions,  tranfported 
from  the  latter  to  the  former,  would  rife  to  the 
full  fize;  and  fmk  to  the  fraaller  fize,  if  tranlplant- 
ed  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  afs, 
which  is  fo  diminutive  and  infignificant  an  ani- 
mal in  this  country,  as  to  be  of  litde  or  no  value, 
rifes,  in  its  native  foil  in  Africa,  to  thirteen,  four- 
teen, and  even  fometimes  to  fifteen  hands  in 
height,  and  is  fold  at  a  high  price,  for  the  breed* 
ing  of  mules.  The  fame  happens  to  the  bull- 
dog of  England,  fo  remarkable  for  his  ferocity, 
capricious,  cruel  temper,  and  obftinate  perfever- 
ance  in  his  attack  on  men  or  animals,  which  de- 
generates fo  faft  on  the  Continent,  as  to  lofe,  in 
a  few  generations,  much  of  that  courage,  and  of 

thofe 
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thofe  Other  horrid  qualities  which  charadierize 
fo  ftrongly  his  ^ecies  in  its  native  foil,  Britain. 
Similar  obfervations  might  be  made,  not  only  in 
regard  to  a  great  number  of  other  animals,  but 
likewife  to  the  whole  vegetable  creation ;  for  e^ 
very  tree,  flirub,  or  plant,  is  known  to  thrive  beft 
in  a  particular  foil  and  climate,  many  of  which 
it  is  impoffibfe  to  rear,  but  .in  very  warm,  or  in 
very  cold  regions. 

47:  Among  the  animals  capable  of  being 
domefticated  and  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  man,  the  camel,  on  account  of  his  great  uti- 
lity, merits  our  particular  attention.  Nature, 
who  is  perfect  in  all  her  works,  h^,  from  a  fin-' 
gular  formation  and  conftitution  of  this  animal, 
fo  acGonmiodated  him  for  a  life  of  labour  and 
abftinence,  that  the  inhabitants  furrounding  the 
great  deferts  of  Africa,  jEthiopia,  Arabia,  and  o- 
ther  regions  of  the  Eaft,  look  on  him  as  the  moll 
precious  gift  of  Heaven.  The  camel  and  drome- 
dary (for  this  laft  is  a  variety  of  the  fame  fpecies) 
have  their  foles  adapted  to  the  burning  fands  they 
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are  to  pafs  over;  their  toughnefs  and  ipongy 
foftnefs  preventing  them  from  cracking.  Their 
great  powers  of  fuftaining  an  abftinence  from 
drink,  from  a  fifth  ftomach,  which  ferves  as  a 
refervoir  for  water,  enables  them  to  pals  imwa^ 
tered  trads  for  feveral  days,  without  requiring 
any  liquid.  Their  patience,  likewife,  imder 
hunger,  is  fuch,  that  they  will  travel  many  days 
fed  only  with  a  few  dates,  or  fome  fmall  balls 
of  bean  or  barley  meal,  or  on  the  dwarfifh 
thorny  plants  they  meet  with  in  the  deferts. 
This  animal  affords  the  Arabians  a  (Inking  in- 
ftance  of  the  goodnefs  of  Providence,  with  which 
they  feem  ftrongly  imprefled  ;  for,  without  his 
afliftance,  they  could  neither  fubfift,  carry  on 
trade,  nor  travel.  They  eat  the  flefh  of  the  ca- 
mel ;  but  the  milk  of  the  female  is  their  com- 
mon food :  it  is  richer,  more  nutritive,  and  Ihe 
yields  it  longer  than  the  cow.  Of  the  hair  of 
thefe  camels,  which  is  fine  and  foft,  and  is 
completely  renewed  every  year,  the  Arabians 
make  fluffs  for  clothes  and  for  frimiture.  With 
their  camel?;,  they  not  only  want  nothing,  but 

have 
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have  nothing  to  fear.     In  one  day,  they  can  per* 
form  a  journey  of  fifty  leagues  into  the  defert, 
which   cuts   off  every  approach  of  their  ene-' 
mies.     All  the  armies  of  the  world  would  perifh 
in  purfuit  of  a  troop  of  Arabs.     Every  want 
of  the  Arabian   is   fupplied  by  this   animal  ; 
from  the  many  advantages  derived  from  him, 
it  muft  be  allowed  that  he  is  the  moft  ufeful 
creature  fubjedted  to  the  fervice  of  man.     Gold 
and   filk  conftitufe  not  the  true  riches  of  the 
Eaft.    The  camel  is  the  genuine  treafure  of  Alia : 
he  is  more  valuable  than  the  elephant  j  for  he 
may  be  faid  to  perform  an  equal  quantity  of  la- 
bour, at  a  twentieth  part  of  the  expence.     The 
camel  is  even,  perhaps,  equal  in  utility  to  the 
hbrfe,  the  afs,  and  the  ox,  when  their  powers 
are  united.     He  carries  as  much  as  two  mules ; 
though  he  eats  as  little,  and  feeds  iipon  herbs  e* 
qually   coarfe  with  thofe  that  nouriflx  the  afe. 
Such  of  the  works  of  the  creation  intended  for 
the  ufe  of  man,  as  we  every  day  ^enjoy,  or  ar^ 
daily  exhibited  to  our  view,  ftrike  us  not  fo  fgr-; 
eibly  with  ideas  of  the  power  and  goodnefs  of 

Omni|>otence, 
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Omnipotence,  as  others  lefs  familiar.  This  is 
ftrongly  exemplified  in  the  camel,  which  can  on- 
ly exift  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  powers  in 
certain  climates;  and  from  whofe  aftonifhing 
qualities  a  communication  with  diftant  countries^ 
over  burning  fands,  is  kept  up,  which,  without 
his  aid,  would  be  impradticable ;  or  attended 
"mth  fo  much  toil  and  danger,  as  to  be  of  litde 
ufe. 

48.  Were  it  not  for  the  difagreeable  circimi- 
ftance  of  being  obliged  to  combat  the  prejudices 
adopted  by  men  in  early  youth,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  fet  in  as  clear  a  light  the  wifdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  in  ad- 
apting the  conftitutions  of  the  various  races  of 
men  to  different  climates,  as  we  fee  them  dif- 
played  in  tlie  creation  of  animals.  What  is  e- 
qually  demonftrative  of  the  parental  care  of  Pro- 
vidence, is  the  ample  provifion  of  fuch  fixdts, 
and  other  vegetable  produdlions  within  the  tropics, 
as  are,  by  nature,  calculated  for  the  climate  and 

# 

conftitution  of  the  inhabitants.     If  we  carry  our 

obfervations 
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obfenrations  on  the  produdHons  of  the  earth,  t6 
the  fouth  or  north  of  the  tropics,  it  will  be  found, 
that  both  animals  and  vegetables  vary  in  their 
nature  and  qualities  as  we  advance  to  either 
pole,  but  are  particularly  luited  to  the  climate, 
conltitution,  and  wants  of  the  natives.  In  our 
progrefs  northward,  the  tropical  fruits,  plants, 
and  animals,  gradually  degenerate,  till  they  at 
laft  vanifh,  and  give  place  to  thofe  of  Europe, 
as  better  fuited  to  the  people  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world.  The  conftitutions  and  habits  of  life 
in  the  northern  nations,  requiring  their  diet  to 
confift  of  a  larger  proportion  of  meat,  and  of 
fewer  vegetables,  than  is  ufed  in  warm  climates, 
Nature,  with  a  moft  benevolent  hand,  accommo- 
dates herfelf  to  their  wants.  For  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, animals  fit  for  the  food  and  clothing  of 
man,  increafe  in  number ;  but  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, unlefs  for  the  food  of  catde,  decreafe 
in  quantity,  till  we  come  to  Nova  Zembla^  or 
the  coaft  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  where  the  inha^ 
bitants  live  on  fifh,  flefh  of  feals,  elks,  and  other 
animals,  with  fcarcely  any  bread  or  vegetables. 

The 
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iThe  natural  defire  of  men  for  a  larger  proportion 
of  meat,  as  we  advance  to  the  northern  nations, 
has  a  tendency  to  render  the  blood  warmer^ 
and  the  bodies  of  men  more  capable  of  re- 
fifting  the  effects  of  cold,  to  which  their  ha- 
bitual exercife  in  hunting  and  fifliing  alfo  contri- 
butes. The  good  effeds,  however,  of  this  diet, 
^mll  be  more  particularly  feen,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  ftandard  point  of  heat  of  the  hu- 
man body,  which,  for  the  prefervation  of  health 
and  life,  muft  be  the  fame  in  all  climates  and 
feafims. 

49.  In  profecuting  this  fubjeft,  on  the  dif- 
ferent creations  of  men,  I  moft  humbly  (ubmit 
myfelf  to  impartial,  difpaflionate  men  of  judge- 
ment ;  but  not  to  the  criticifm  of  thofe  whofe 
prejudices  are  fo  rivetted,  as  to  make  them  re- 
jeO:  every  evidence  that  militates  againft  their 
preconceived  notions,  and  who  conftandy  fhield 
themfelves  under  mere  conje^e  and  fuppofi- 
tion.  The  migrations  of  the  defcendants  of 
Noah  to  diflant  countries,  is  fuppofed  to  have 

taken 
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taken  place  at  a  very  early  period,  and  long  be- 
fore we  could  have  any  diftindl  hiftory  of  them. 
When  the   countries   of  the  Eaft  came  to  be 
overftocked  with  inhabitants,  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  wa!nt  of  pafturage,  and  of  food 
would  create  civil  diflenfions  and  wars,  and,  to 
avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  occdion  the  removal 
of  certain  tribes  or  nations  to  fome  diftance,  fiif- 
ficient  to  prevent  any  clalhing  of  intereifts  with 
their  former  neighbours.     But  as  thefe  migra- 
tions muft  have  taken  place  by  flow  degrees,  the 
original  language,  if  any  fuch  ever  exifted,  fhould 
have  been   preferved.      To   obviate,   however, 
this  objection,  to  the  opinion  generally  received, 
antiquaries  have  given  fuch  a  migrating  Ipirit 
to  the  defcendants  of  the  patriarchs,  as  muft  have 
carried  them  forward  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  the 
earth,  where  it  is  fuppofed  they  loft  their  lan- 
guage, and  all  remembrance  of  the  native  coun- 
try of  their  forefathers. 

50.     But,  without  a  miracle,  this  is  now 
known  to  be  impoffible :  for  how  can  any  un- 
prejudiced 
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prejudiced  perfon  fuppofe  the  Society  Iflands, 
and  many  others  lately  difcovered  in  the  South 
Sea,  to  have  been  inhabited  from  any  part  of 
the  Old  Continent  ?  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  late  difcoverers  of  thefe  iflands  were  the  firft 
Europeans  that  ever  touched  at  them,  or  were 
feen  by  the  natives.  Their  iituation,  fome  thou- 
fand  leagues  from  any  European  or  Afiatic  fettle- 
ment,  and  the  natives  of  each  of  thefe  iflands  dif- 
fering not  only  from  one  another  in  their  external 
appearance,  difpofition,  and  language,  but  from 
the  reft  of  mankind ;  thefe,  with  the  ignqrance 
of  the  ancients  in  the  art  of  navigation,  dSi  mu 
litate  againft  the  opinion,  that  the  original  io- 
habitants  emigrated  from  the  Old  Continent. 
Befides,  there  is  no  hiftory  or  tradition  of  any 
country  being  found  by  people  rtiigrating,  with- 
out inhabitants,  perhaps,  equally  ancient  in  their 
orighi  with  themfelves,  and  fjpeaking  a  different 
language*  Though  this  laft  fa£l  is  of  itfelf  fuf- 
fkient  to  invalidate  any  fuppofition  that  might 
be  brought  in  favour  of  the  commonly  received 
opinion,  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  this  earth 
are  defcended  from  one  man  and  woman  j  yet, 
VOL.  I.  Q  to 
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to  illuftrate  this  fubjed,  a  farther  examination  of 
it  may  be  proper. 

51.     In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  be- 
fore commerce  with  diftant  countries  came  to  be 
a  defireable  objedt  among  men,  remote  regions 
were   little   known   to  tlie   inhabitants   of  any 
particular  kingdom  or  commonwealth.     But  we 
muft  fuppofe  trade,  or  an  exchange   of  com- 
modities, to  have  taken  place  betweenrneighbour- 
ing,  and  fometimes  diftant,  nations  or  kingdoms, 
longj^efore  th^  moft  ancient  hiftories,  or   even  * 
tradition,  has  taken  any  notice  of  it     The  men- 
tion of  pearU  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Scripture, 
and  cinnanion  *  by  Mofes,   ftiows  that  fome 
communication,  before  his  time,  muft  have  ex- 
ifted  between   India,  the  Gulf  of  Perfia,   and 
Judea.     This  was  probably  carried  on  by  the 
Euphrates,  and  a  city  in  the  defert,  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Tadmour,  given  it  by 
Solomon,  fignifying  the  place  of  palm  trees  ;  for 
it  got  not  the  name  of  Palmyra  till  after  the  time 

of 
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of  Alexander  the  threat.  The  joumies  of  A- 
braham  and  Jacob  from  Mefopotamia  into  Syria, 
fufficiently  (how  an  intercourfe  between  thefe 
countries,  and  make  it  probable,  that  this  city 
of  communication  between  India  and  the  weft- 
em  kingdoms  of  Afia,  exifted  in  their  time. 
By  what  name  it  then  went,  or  what  was  the 
extent  of  its  trade  to  India,  till  the  time  of  So- 
lomon, is  uncertain.  This  commercial  prince 
is  faid,  by  Jofephus,  to  have  ftrengthened  Tad- 
mour  with  ftrong  walls,  to  fecure  tlie  pofleffion 
of  it ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  made  it  a  depofit 
for  Indian,  and  other  foreign  goods,  brought 
from  the  Gulf  of  Perfia  by  way  of  the  Euphrates. 
After  this  time,  it  continued  to  be  an  emporium 
for  Indian  commodities,  till  it  probably  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Turks  or  Arabians,  after  they  got 
pofleffion  of  the  eaftern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  *. .  Soon  after  the  deftrudion  of  this  fa- 

G  2  mous 
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*  The  magnificent  ruins  of  Palmyra  exhibit  the  remains 
of  fuperb  palaces  and  temples  j  but  the  entire  and  broken 
columns,  being  all  of  the  Corinthian  order,  (how  them  to 
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fnom  city,  other  routes  were  adopted  for  the 
difperfion  of  Indian  commodities  all  over  the 
weftem  parts  of  Afia,  which  are  ufed  to  this 
day.  Thefe  were  up  the  Euphrates,  to  the  city 
of  Bir  in  Diarbeck,  anciently  Mefopotamia,  a- 
bout  feventy  males  from  Aleppo..     Sometimes 

they 

i'       I  III         I'm*  -  — ■-      -       I -t 1^..  ■  — —^ —..^ -J 

liave  been  buHt  after  the  time  of  Auguftus ;  for  it  was  not 
till  after  that  periodi  diat  this  elegant  ftyle  of  archite£iare 
came  to  be  preferred.  Antoninus  Kus,  who  died  A.  D. 
161,  is  faid  to  have  built  a  temple  at  Balbeck>  or  Heliopo- 
lis;  and  Dioclefi^>  who  reCgned  the  imperial  dignity 
about  ^06,  ere£led  another  at  Palmyra,  both  of  the  Ck)** 
rlnthian  order.  Thefc  cities,  particularly  Pahnyta,  feero 
to  have  been  in  the  higheft  degree  of  fplendid  profperity 
when  this  laft  wzs  conquered,  and  Zenobia,  its  Queen, 
fed  captive  to  Rome  by  Aureliaif,  in  the  third  century. 
]Sleflrs  Dackins  and  "Wood,  in  the  account  they  have  given^ 
with  engravings,  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  diftinguifh  twa 
£inds  of  ruins;,  one  of  whith  muft  be  afcribed  to  very  re- 
mote ages^  and  are  only  rude  unfhapen  mafles,  while  ther 
bthers  juft  mentioned  are  the  work  of  more  modern  time);. 
For  a  farthef  information,  fee  the  elegant  treatife  of  thefc 
gentlemen  on  this  curious  and  interefting  fubjed^,  and  lik^- 
wifc  Travels  through  Syria  and  Egypt,  by  M.  C.  T.  Vol- 
ney.    London,  1787:  VoL  II.  p.  288; 
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they  'went  farther  up  the  Euphrates,  then  over» 
land  to  Trapezium,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Eu* 
xine  Sea,  and  acrofs  that  fea  to  the  ancient  port 
of  Theodofia,  (now  Caffa,  in  the  Cherfonefus  or 
Crim  Taitary) ;  alfo  from  Trapezium,  along  the 
jfouth  flxore  of  the  EuiMie  Sea,  to  Conftantino- 
ple; 

52.  Before  the  reign  of  David,  the  Hebrews 
applied  not  to  maritime  affairs :  but,  after  that 
prince  made  a  conquefl  of  Idumsea,  and  thereby 
became  matter  of  two  feaport  towns,  Elath 
and  Eziongaber,  he  there  began  his  commerce 
tvith  the  Gulf  of  Perfia.  Befides  the  channel  of 
trade  carried  on  by  Solomon  up  the  Euphrates, 
till  within  three  days  journey  of  Tadmour  in 
the  defert,  he  and  his  fucceflbrs,  who  were  pof^ 
feSed  of  Idumxa,  flill  carried  on  their  commer- 
cial voyages  to  Tarihifh,  Ophir,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Eaft,  continuing  to  ufe  Eziongaber  as  a 
port,  even  to  the  time  of  Jehofhaphat  There 
have  been  much  doubt  and  controverfy,  relative  to 
tl|e  fituation  of  thefe  two  places;  but  Mr  Bruce, 

Q  ?  the 
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the  late  celebrated  Abyflinian  traveller,  has  dis- 
played much  learning  and  ingenuity  in  fettling 
thefe  difputes.  He  has,  to  the  fatisfadtion  of 
moft  of  his  readers,  fettled  Tarfhifh  to  be  not  far 
from  Mocha,  but  nearer  Melinda,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  and  Ophir,  from  whence  Solomon  im- 
ported fuch  large  quantities  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, particularly  filver,  to  be  Sofala,  a  kingdom 
of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Mofambique,  near 
Zanguebar.  His  reafons  are  fo  conclufive,  that 
there  now  remains  little  doubt  of  the  real  fitua- 
tion  of  Tarfhifh  ;  and  that  Sofala  was  the  real 
Ophir,  to  which  Solomon  fent  his  fhips  from  E- 
ziongaber  for  gold,  filver,  ivory,  &^c.  ^^hxch  took 
up  a  voyage  of  three  y^afSt 

53.  Long  before  the  reign  of  David,  there 
was  a  commercial  intercourfe  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  weflern  kingdoms  of  Afia,  e- 
fpecially  the  Phoenicians,  or  people  of  Tyre,  and 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf 
of  Perfia,  and  all  the  maritime  places,  as  far  as 
the  Indian  Ocean.     It  was  not,  however,   till 

Ion 
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long  ifter  this,  when  trade  became  univerfally  a 
mor  defireable  obje£t  among  nations,  that  mer- 
ch^^ts  found  a  way  by  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian 
Sos,  and  the  river  Oxus,  and  from  thence  by 
Ind^  to  India.  In  their  return  from  Labor,  on 
the  Ravione,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus,  to 
the  weftem  parts  of  Afia,  and  to  Europe,  nearly 
the  fame  route  was  obferved  :  for,  after  a  land- 
carriage  to  where  the  Oxus  becomes  navigable, 
they  proceeded  to  tlie  Cafpian  Sea ;  then  up  the 
river  Cyrus,  to  its  neareft  approach  to  a  naviga- 
ble part  of  the  Phafis  *,  where  they  had  ano- 
ther land-carriage  of  five  days  ;  and  this  laft  ri- 
ver difemboguing  itfelf  into  the  Euxine,  near  Col- 
chis, the  Indian  goods  could  be  carried  from  thence 
by  water,  all  over  the  wdrld.  But  it  was  many 
ages  before  the  weftem  kingdoms  had  any  diftind: 
idea  of  the  extent  and  geography  of  that  country, 
or  hiftorical  account  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
merchants  and  mariners  faw  litde  more  than  the 
ports  or  towns  with  which  they  carried  on  their 

trafiic,  till  fome  Egyptian,  and  afterwards  Gre- 

G  4  cian 


^  f  he  Phafis  becomes  navigable"  at  the  town  Sarapaii:^, 
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cian  philofophers,  travelled  to  India  in  qi^ft  of 
knowledge.     In  thefe  early  ages,  we  hea-  not 
of  any  confiderable  migrations  to  India,  or  to 
any  other  part   of  the  world.     But,  whaterer 
knowledge  thefe  more  weftem  kingdoms  mig^t 
have  had  of  India,  or  of  the  Scythian  nations^ 
it  is  certain  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  a  great 
part  of  the  weftem,  and  of  all  the  fouthem  coaft 
of  Africa,  except  what  they  may  have  difcover- 
ed  in  their  voyages  to  Tarfhifh,  and  the  golden 
Sofala  or  Ophir,  till  after  a  way  was  difcovered 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Not  on- 
ly the  numerous  iflands  lying  in  that  immenfe 
trad  of  fea,  but  many  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
all  thofe  in  the  South  Sea,  were  imknown  to 

them. 

54.  It  appears  from  the  facred  fcripturesi, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  and  probably  of 
many  other  kingdoms  in  the  Eaft,  were  not  un- 
acquiunted  with  the  Arabs,  the  Abyflinians,  Ne- 
groes, and  perhaps  other  nations  of  Africa  ;  but 
feem  not  to '  have  had  much  intercourfe  with 

them 
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them  in  the  way  of  trade.  It  was  not  till  the 
Egyptians,  the  Carthaginians,  and  ^terwards  the 
Romans,^  penetrated  fome  litde  way  into  that 
country,  on  account  of  commerce,  or  of  conqueft, 
that  they  canie  to  have  a  more  diftinfl:  informa- 
tion relative  to  feveral  African  tribes,  or  nations, 
difiering  in  their  external  appearance,  language, 
and  habits.  But  our  knowledge,  in  thefe  re- 
fpedls,  was  greatly  extended,  after  Vafquez  de 
Gama,  in  the  year  1498,  found  his  way  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  many  voy- 
ages that  have  been  fince  made  by  every  mer- 
cantile ftate  in  Europe,  particylarly  the  Portu- 
guefe,  Dutch,  Englifh,  and  French,  have.confirm- 
ed  many  fads  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  different 
nations  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

55.  It  now  appears,  from  the  moft  accurate 
obfervations  of  voyagers  and  travellers,  by  their 
trading,  converfing,  and  fometimes  refiding  for 
coniiderable  periods  of  time  with  the  natives, 
that  there  are  on  the  coafts,  and  interior  parts  of 

Afyica,  in  the  adjacent  iflands,  and  in  thofe  of 

*  •'  'i 

India, 
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India,  diftindt  races  of  men  fpeaking  difFerent 
languages,  with  capacities,  difpofitions,  talents, 
and  habits,  extremely  different  from  one  another. 
The  tempers  and  difpofitions  of  many  of  thefe 
nations  are  fo  widely  different,  as  not  only  to 
confer  on  them  a  national  charafter,  but  go  a 
great  way  in  fixing  a  diftindion  of  races,  inde- 
pendent of  their  figure,  features,  hair^  comple- 
xion, or  language.  '  The  country,  on  one  fide 
of  the  river  Senegal,  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
woolly-headed  blacks,  with  flat  nofes  and  thick 
lips,  apparently  ftout,  but  clumfily  made.  On 
the  other  fide,  however,  of  that  river,  is  a  race 
of  the  fame  complexion,  but  vnth  long  hair,  with 
well  fhaped  high  nofes,  and  thin  lips.  The  females 
of  thefe  laft  are  faid  to  be  the  moft  elegandy 
formed  women  in  Africa,  and  perhaps  equal  to 
any  model  that  could  be  produced  in  Europe, 
with  fine  features,  and  fprighdy.  The  men  are 
likewife  well  made,  and  tall,  but  rather  too  (len- 
der to  imprefs  us  with  an  idea  of  great  ftrength. 
Thefe  are  endowed  with  better  difpofitions,  and 
are    lefs    vindictive,    than    the    woolly^headed 

blacks, 
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blacks.     Other  examples  of  a  fimilar  nature,  I 
fhall  have  occafion  to  notice  in  the  fequel. 

56.  The  debilitatino;  efFefts  of  die  heat  be- 
tween  the  tropics  on  European  conftitutions,  are 
apt  to  make  us  imagine,  tliat  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  climates  are  weak,  incapable  of  much  fa- 
tigue, and  pufillanimous  ;  but,  in  many  inftances, 
the  contrary  is  the  fadt.  The  black  inhabitants 
of  Malacca  and  tl^e  neighbouring  ifles ;  the  ne- 
groes living  in  the  kingdom  of  Senaar,  and  in 
other  the  hotteft  places  of  Africa ;  the  wild  A- 
rabs,  and  the  natives  of  New  Holland,  both 
thefe  laft  of  a  fwarthy  or  olive  colour,,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite  of  a  European  comple- 
xion, are  all  bold,  intrepid,  and  courageous  in 
war,  and  are  likewife  capable  of  great  bodily 
fatigue.  This  proves  that  their  bodies  are 
fuited  to  the  climates  they  inhabit,  and  like- 
wife,  that  their  colour  is  not  altogether  owing  to 
the  heat  of  thofe  countries,  but  to  an  original 
conftitution,  on  which  the  variation  of  climate, 
though  continued  for  many  generations,  produ- 
ces 
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ces  not  the  fmalleft  alteration.  There  are  many 
inftances  of  races  of  people  preferving  their  ori- 
ginal colour,  in  climates  very  different  from  their 
own  ;  and  not  a  fmgle  inftance  to  the  contrary. 
The  Moors  in  Hindoftan  have  retained  their  natu- 
ral colour,  after  a  refidence  in  that  country  of  more 
than  three  centuries.  Though  the  Mogul  fami- 
ly have  reigned  in  Hindoftan  above  four  centu- 
ries, yet  both  their  defendants,  and  thofe  of  the 
chieftains  who  accompanied  them  in  their  con- 
queft,  remain  to  this  day  f^r  like'  their  ancef- 
tors  the  Tartars.  The  people  called  Gypjies^  who 
have  refided  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  in 
feveral  provinces  of  Africa  and  Afia  fmce  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  preferve  the 
fame  fwarthy  complexion  widi  their  fuppofed 
anceftors  the  Pariers  or  Coolies  of  Hindoftan  *. 
The  fame  obfervations  may  be  made  on  the 
Jews,  in  every  part  of  the  commercial  world, 
even  to  thofe  who  live  in  the  fuburbs  of  Coqhipj 
a  Dutch  fetdement  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and 

who 


*  Vide  the  Appendix,  .No.  7.  to  the  Treatife  on  Li^Ct 
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who  aflert  that  their  progenitors  fettled  there 
during  the  Babylonifh  captivity.  Shaw,  in  his 
travels  through  Barbary,  mentions  a  people  in- 
habiting the  mountains  of  Aures,  bordering  up* 
on  Algiers  on  the  fouth,  who  appeared  to  be  of 
a  different  race  from  the  Moors.  Their  com- 
plexion, far  from  fwarthy,  is  fair  and  ruddy,  and 
their  hair  a  deep  yellow.  He  fuppofes  them  to 
be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals,  perhaps  the  tribe 
mentioned  by  Procopius,  in  his  Firft  Book  of  the 
Vandalic  war  *  f .  Lord  Kaimes's  obfervation 
on  this  paffage  in  Shaw,  is,  that  if  the  £iu*qpean 
complexion  be  proof  ag^nft  a  hot  climate  for  a 
thoufand  years,  it  will  never  yield  to  climate. 

57. 


*  London^  1757,  page  59. 

f  Gibbons,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  cu- 
rious paflage  in  Procopius :    *  The  name  and  fituation  of 

*  this  unhappy  people  might  indicate  their  defcent  from  one 
*  common  ffock  with  the  conquerors  of  Africa.     But  the 

*  ufe  of  a  Sclavonian  dialcft  more  clearly  reprefents  tliem 

•  as  the  laft  remnant  of  the  new  colonies  who  fucceedcd  to 
<  the  genuine  Vandals,  already  fcattered  or  deftroyed  in 

•  the  age  of  Procopius.    Vol.  IV,  p.  155. 
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57.  That  the  negroes  are  of  a  diftinft  race, 
is  evident,  from  their  progeny  being  a  mongrel 
fpeqies,  when  they  cohabit  with  people  of  a  dif- 
ferent nation  and  complexion ;  and  moft  certain 
it  is,  that  Xh^fatus  in  titero^  which  is  bom  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  and  turns  black  in  a  few  weeks, 
owes  not  its  complexion  to  the  influence  of  the 
fun.  Thefe  remarks  relative  to  mulattoes,  are 
not  peculiar  to  blacks  ;  for  they  take  place  be- 
tween other  races,  whatever  may  be  their  com- 
plexion. I  have  feen  the  children  of  a  Europe- 
an woman  by  a  Tartar,  and  of  a  Chinefe  woman 
by  a  gentleman  of  this  country,  and  in  both 
cafes  the  mixed  breed  was  moft  confpicuous  : 
the  former  took  after  the  father,  the  latter  after 
the  mother.  Like  obfervations  may  be  made  in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  conqueft  or  com- 
merce have  brought  together  diftant  nations  who 
intermarry. 

58.  Lady  Wordey  Montague,  when  at  Con- 
ft^antinople,  in  her  ulual  pleafant  manner,  and 
with  an  uncommon  and  happy  talent  for  defcrip- 

tion, 
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tion,  fays,  *  My  paper,  large  as  it  is,  draws  to- 
wards an  end.  That  I  may  not  go  beyond  its 
limits,  r  mull  leap  from  religions  to  tulips, 
concerning  which  you  afk  me  news.  Their 
mixtures  produce  furprifmg  efFeds.  But  what 
is  to  be  obferv^ed  mod  furprifmg,  are  the  expe- 
riments of  which  you  fpeak  concerning  ani- 

.  mals,  and  which  are  tried  here  every  day. 
The  fuburbs  of  Pera,  Jophana,  and  Galata, 
are  coUedtions  of  ftrangers  from  all  countries 
of  the  univerfe.  They  have  fo  often  inter- 
married, that  this  forms  fev^ral  races  of  people 

>• 

the  oddeft  imaginable.  There  is  not  one  An- 
gle family  of  natives  that  can  value  itfelf  on 
being  unmixed.  You  frequentiy  fee  a  perfbn 
whofe  father  was  bom  a  Grecian,  the  mother 
an  Italian,  the  grandfather  a  Frenchman,  the 
grandmother  an  Arminian,  and  their  anceftors 
Englifh,  Mufcovites,  Afiatics,  &c. 


59.     *  This  mixture  produces  creatures  more 

*  extraordinary  than  you  can  imagine ;  nor  could 

*  I  ever  doubt  but  there  were  feveral  different 

'  ipecies 
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fpecies  of  men  ;  fince  the  whites,  the  woolly, 
and  the  long-haired  blacks,  the  fmall-eyed  Tar- 
tars and  Chinefe,  the  beardlefs  Brazilians,  and 
(to  name  no  more)  the  oily-lkinned  yellow 
Nova  Zemblians,  have  as  fpecific  differences, 
under  the  fame  general  kind,  as  greyhounds, 
maftiffs,  ^aniels,  bull-dogs,  or  the  race  of 
my  litde  Diana,  if  nobody  is  offended  at  the 
comparifon.  Now,  as  the  various  intermixing 
of  thefe  latter  animals  produce  mongrels  :  fo^ 
mankind  have  their  mongrels  too,  divided  and 
fubdivided  into  endlefs  forts.  We  have  daily 
proofs  of  it  here,  as  I  told  you  before^  In  the 
lame  animal  is  not  feldom  remarked,  the  Greek 
perfidioufnefs,  the  Italian  diflSdence,  the  Spa- 
nifh  arrogance,  the  French  loquacity ;  and  all 
of  a  fudden  he  is  feized  with  a  fit  of  Englifh 
thoughtfulnefs,  bordering  a  litde  upon  dulnefs, 
which  many  of  us  have  inherited  from  the  ftu- 
pidity  of  our  Saxon  progenitors.  But  the  fa- 
mily which  charms  me  mofl,  is  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  fantaftical  conjundion  of  a 
Dutch  male  with  a  Greek  femile.     As  thefe 

*  are 
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are  natures  oppofite  in  the  extremes,  it '  is  a 
pleafure  to  obfeiire  how  the  different  atoms 
are  perpetually  jarring  together  in  the  children, 
even  fo  as.  to  produce  effects  vifible  in  their 
external  form.  They  have  the  large  black 
eyes  of  the  coilntry,  with  the  fat  white  fifhy 
flefli  of  Holland,  ani  a  lively  air  ftreaked  with 
dulnefs.  At  one  and  the  lame  time  they  fhow 
that  love  of  expenfivenefs  fb  Univerfal  among 
the  Greeks,  and  an  inclination  to  the  Dutch 
frugality.  To  give  an  example  of  this,  young 
wom^n  ruin  themfelves  to  purchafe  jewels  for 
adorning  their  heads,  while  they  have  not  the 
heart  to  buy  new  fhoes,  or  rather  flippers,  for 
their  feet,  which  ate  commonly  in  a  tattered 
condition  ;  a  thing  fo  contrary  to  the  tafte  of 
our  Englifh  women,  that  it  is  for  fhewing  how 
neady  theii*  feet  ar6  dreflfed,  and  for  fliowing 
this  only,  they  are  fo  paffionately  enamoured 
with  their  hoop  petticoats.  I  have  abundance 
of  other  fingularities  to  communicate  to  you; 
but  I  am  at  the  end  both  of  my  French  and 
roy  paper.  ' 
\qu  h  H  60, 


»  V 
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Go.  But  when  no  fuch  marriages  have  ta- 
ken place,  it  will  be  feen,  that  tribes  and  na- 
tions of  different  kinds  have  the  indi^duals  of 
each  kind  remarkaUy  uniform,  and  difiering  no 
lefe  remarkably  finom  the  individuds  of  every  o- 
fher  kind.  Unifonnity,  without  variation,  h 
the  offspring  of  Nature,  never  of  chance,  or  of 
any  external  ^ircumftance ;  and  this  is  incontefli- 
bly  proved  by  different  races  of  men  living  adja- 
jacent  to  one  another,  expofed  to  the  influence  of 
the  fame  climate,  foil,  diet,  and  habits  of  life;  as  on 
(he  banks  of  the  river  Senegal.  The  black  nipple 
of  the  Samoides  fhevs^s  them  to  be  a  diflinft  race, 
and  in  an  oppofite  climate.  We  muflt  pronounce 
flie  fame  in  regard  to  the  Hottentots.  The  re- 
markable prominence  of  the  pudenda  in  the  fe- 
males, and  their  particular  complexion,  are  not 
the  only  circumflances  which  diflingiufh  them 
from  the  Caf&es,  living  under  the  fame  climate. 
In  confirmation  of  diefe  obfervations,  that  the  heat 
of  the  climate  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  blade  coloiur 
of  men>  it  may  be  &rther  remarked^  that  the  A« 

byffinians^ 
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i>yinnlans,  wl^o  live  in  as  hot  a  climate  as  many 
bf  the  negroes,  are  of  an  olive  colour ;  and  the 
women,  in  the  foudiemntoft  parts  of  China,  have 
a  very  fiur  complexion. 

61.  It  feenis  extremely  probable  that  there 
have  been  in  America  fefveral  creations  of 
men,  for  the  fame  wife  and  benevolent,  purpofe 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  has  exhibited  in  the 
different  races  of  men  in  Afia,  Africa,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Though  this  fa£t 
Oiould  be  queftioned,  yet  there  cannot  remain  -^ 
the  leaft  doubt  in  regard  to  cert^n  animals  pecu- 
liar to  America ;  for  I  know  not  that  any  of  the 
quadrupeds  within  the  tropics^  in  either  hemi- 
Iphere,  are  common  to  both.  The  lama,  or 
South  American  camel  fheep  bearing  wool,  the 
only  animal  ufed  by  the  Indians  as  a  beaft  of 
burden,  but  not  capable  of  carrying  more  than 
from  fifty  to  feveiity-five  pounds  weight,  is  a 
particular  fpecies  of  the  pecora^  not  to  be  found, 
as  a  native,  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The 
pacas,  or  fheep  of  Chili,  of  a  lefs  fize  than  the 

H  2  former, 
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former,  clothed  with  a  fine  wool,  inclining  to  a 
rofe  colour  on  the  back  and  fides,  b§poming  lefs 
tinged,  till  it  ends  in  a  white  on  the  belly  and  in- 
terior parts  of  the  thighs,  is  likewife  peculiar  to 
that  country.  The  Unca  Gaguar  of  BufFon,  or 
American  tyger;  the  Concoloror  Puma;  the  Difco- 
lor,  or  black  tyger;  the  Pardalis,  or  Mexican  pan- . 
ther,  anc):  fome  other  ravenous  animals,  are  indi^ 
genous  in  the  warm  climates  of  America ;  for 
they  are  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found  *.  If,  there- 
fore, there  has  been  a  local  creation  of  thofe 
and  other  animals  in  America,  which  appears 
inconteftible,  it  is  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  there 
may  have  been  likewife  a  creation  of  men  in 
that  country  diftin£l  firom  the  reft  of  the  world. 

62.      This   fuppofition   receives    additional 
ftrength  firom  certain  charaderiftic  marks  pecu- 
liar 


*  Thefe  camiverous  beads,  fo  diftinft  from  the  lion, 
tiger,  leopard,  and  other  ravenous  animals  of  the  ancient 
Continent,  have  neither  their  fize,  ftrength,  coiurage,  or  fe- 
rocity; for,  compared  i^o  the  fimilar  quadrupeds  of  t^yt 
quarter  of  the  globe,  they^  are  of  an  inferior  race. 
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Ikr  to  the  whole  of  the  Americans,  and  which 
diflinguifh  them  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
Thefe  are,  their  copper  colour  complexion,  their 
black  eye-lafhes,  eye-brows,  and  hair  of  their 
head,  which  is  long,  lank  and  coarfe ;  fmall 
forehead,  covered  with  hair  on  the  temples  to 
the  middle  of  the  eye-brows;  fmall  dark  co- 
loured or  black  eyes ;  the  countenance  broad  and 
roundifh,  being  farther  removed  from  an  oval 
fhape  than  that  perhaps  of  any  other  race  of  men; 
ears  large,  the  extremities  of  which  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  fiice.  Their  perfons  are  of  a 
fiill  fize,  ftraight,  and  well  proportioned  ;  more 
remarkable  for  agility  than  ftrength  ;  with  fmall 
feet  The  few  hairs  on  the  chin  of  the  men, 
deferve  not  the  name  of  a  beard.  They  are  e- 
qually  thin  in  the  axillae  and  on  the  pudenda, 
without  a  veftige  of  a  hair  on  the  reft  of  tlieir 
body  *,  At  the  firft  view  of  a  Southern  Ame- 
rican, he  appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent ;  but 
on   a  more   attentive   examination,    fomething 

H  3  wUd, 
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wild,  diilruflful,  and  fullen,  is  difcovered  ia  his 
countenance.  There  h  fuch  a  funilarity  of  figure, 
complexion,  and  features,  among  the  Ansi^rican 
Indians,  from  the  moft  northern  limits  of  Cana-t 
da  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  that  travellers 
who  have  vifited  moft  of  the  cpimtries  of  that 
great  continent,  fay,  that  any  one  Indian  pre- 
fents  to  our  view  an  exa£t  prototype  of  the 
whole  race,  with  fome  exceptions  as  to  th^ 
Jize,  particvdarly  in  the  Patagqnians. 

63.  But  the  exterior  figure  of  the  Ameri^ 
can  Indians  is  not  moVe  pecuKar  to  their  race, 
than  their  internal  difpofitions  aiid  habits,  accom^ 
panied  with  a  remarkably  limited  imderftanding. 
But  there  has  been  found,  in  certain  diftri<9:s,  an 
ob^ous  difierence  in  the  extent  of  their  capacities, 
and  degree  of  improvement  The  introdu^on 
of  a  civil  policy  into  the  empires  of  Mexico  and 

Peru,  and  the  arts  to  which  the  inhabitants  had  ar- 

•.        '  ■        ■     ■  •       .     .    ■ 

rived,  (hewed  to  what  a  degree  of  civilization  the 
moft  favage  people  may  be  brought,  when  united 

in 
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in  ^edes  under  fomething  like  a  reguljur  monar-* 
diy.  But  notwijthftanding  the  panegyrics  givaa 
us  of  their  government,  their  police,  and  their 
arts,  by  fome  authors  enamoured  with  the  fim* 
plicity  of  favage  life,  they  were  (till,  on  the  ar*- 
rival  of  the  Spaniards,  a  rude  and  barbarous  peo- 
ple, and  perhaps  by  nature  incapable  of  ever  at- 
taining to  any  great  degree  df  fcience  or  philo- 
ibphical  inquiry*  After  the  experience  of  three 
centuries,  vnth  the  ibciety  and  conversation  of 
many  ingenious  Europeans,  the  ufe  of  letters, 
and  ample  opportunities  of  contemplating  the 
maclunery  and  wc^kmanfhip  of  European  art^ 
ifts,  I  have  never  learned  that  ajrf  Indian  has 
cva:  excelled,  even  as  a  copyift,  far  lefa  as  an 
inventon  The  prohibition  of  Spain  to  car^ 
ry  on  any  manufadture  in  South  America,  and 
the  flavifh  dependence  in  which  the  native^ 
are  held  by  the  Spaniards,  may,  in  fom^  der 
gree,  account  for  their  flow  progrefe  ii>  arts, 
but  is  not  on  this  head  altogether  farisfado-p 
jrjf      For   the   other  Indian   nations,   who  ar^ 
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under  no  fiich  reftridions,  and  who  hold  them- 
feives  to  be  free,  and  independent  of  any  Euro- 
pean power,  are  in  no  better  condition,  in  regard 
to  arts  and  manufadtures ;  but  traflSc  with  the 
Englilh  and  French  for  fuch  articles  as  are  want^ 
^ed  for  clothing,  hunting,  or  for  war, 

64.  The  mean  opinion  which  the  Spaniards 
at  firft  conceived  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
Americans,  prevented  every  idea  of  fuch  a  go- 
vernment among  them,  as  might  be  capable  of 
obftruding  the  progrefs  of  their  arms.  But  on 
the  information  and  difcovery  pf  the  empire  of 
Montezuma,'  they  were  feized  with  aftonifh- 
ment  at  the  appearance  of  even  fo  feeble  a  govern- 
ment, populous  indeed,  but  not  fufficient  to  op- 
pofe  an  handful  of  Europeans.  The  advance- 
ment which  the  Spaniards  made  in  their  conqueft 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  was  protraded  more  by  a 
jealoufy  and  oppofition  of  interefts  in  the  prin- 
cipal officers  for  power,  than  frpui  the  efforts 
of  the  natives.      But  in  the   accounts  fent  bv 

the 
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the  general  officers  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  there 
was  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  heighten  the  glory 
and  fuccefa  -of  the  Spanilh  arms,  under  their 
command,  by  exaggerating  every  ftruggle  and 
difficulty  they  had  to  encounter.  For,  not- 
withftanding  the  vaft  extent  of  the  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  with  millions  of  inhabitants, 
^nd  many  thoufands  in  arms,  they,  from  the  in- 
feriority of  their  capacity,  as  well  as  from  their 
inadequate  manner  of  carrying  on  war,  could 
notmake  any  effedlual  refiftance  to  the  confum- 
mate  addrefs,  artifice,  treachery,  courage,  and 
difcipline  of  the  Spaniards.  Thefe  circumflances 
are  briefly  mentioned,  in  confirmation  of  the  at- 
fertions  of  the  difcoverers  of  America,  and  of 
the  conquerors  of  that  country,  for  many  years 
after,  of  the  very  limited  underftanding  of  their 
new  fubje£ls  the  Indians.  For  it  is  evident  how 
low  they  muft  have  been  in  the  eftimation  of 
mankind,  when  it  required  the  famous  Bull  of 
Paul  the  Third  in  the  1537,  declaring  that  it  was 
the  pleafure  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 

to 
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to  confider  the  Americans  to  be  of  the  human 
fjjpecies.  *  f 

65.  From  the  mean  capacides  of  the  Ame« 
ricans,  we  have  a  very  unperfe£t  tradkioQ  of 
their  anceftry.  We  leam  from  them,  that  in 
Mexico,  Mountezuma  was  the  ninth  fovereign, 
from  the  commencement  of  their  mcxiarchyy 
which  had  not  exifted,  by  their  accounts,  above 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  though,  from  the 
^imation  of  the  lives  of  the  monarchs  in  Europe^ 
it  ihould  have  been  about  a  hundred  and  ninet)? 
y^u^  A  fimilar  account  is  given  of  the  em|nre 
of  Peru ;  for  Atahualpa,  laid  to  be  an  ufiuper, 
the  immediate  fucceflbr  of  Huanca  Capac,  of  the 

royaj 
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*  Sketches^  Hift.  of  Maa,  Lord  E^imes^-rTTorquema?* 
da,  lib.  XVI,  chap,  25. — And'Garcia  Orig,  p.  311. 

j[  Though  this  prefumptuou^  and  wicked  ftyle  of  an  im- 
pudent Bifliop  of  Rome,  is  now  more  a  fubje<9t  of  laughter, 
than  of  criticifm;  yet  it  is  aftonifliing,  notwithftanding 
the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  the  times,  Aat  this  ridi- 
culous Bull  fhould  have  produced  any  efie£l  towards  fettling 
-^e  point  in  difpute,  which  it  probably  did. 
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royal  line,  was  only  the  thirteenth  Inca  from 
Manco  GtpaC)  their  firfl  monarch,  prieft,  and  fu- 
preme  judge,  whofe  t^ritories  did  not  at  firft 
exceed  dght  leagues.  From  this  account,  the 
period  of  their  monarchy,  from  Manco  Capac  to 
the  inyafion  of  Pizarro,  could  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  forty,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years ;  and  if  we  allow  them  ainy  degree  of  in- 
vention previous  to  the  commencement  of  their 
monarchy,  there  is  no  room  for  admirmg  th« 
progrefs  of  dieir  ^rts. 

66.  Thele  confifled  chiefly  in  fpinning 
and  weaviijg  a  fjpecies  of  coarfe  cloth ;  i^ 
moulding  vefTels  c^  clay,  and  drying  them  in 
the  fun ;  in  fabricating  their  weapons  for  war, 
or  for  diQ  chafe  j  in  fmelting,  in  an  imper* 
feft  manner,  gold,  iihrer,  and  copper,  from 
their  ores  j  and  in  a  elumfy  ^ecies  of  foundry 
with  the  precious  metals,  and  with  copper ;  but 
they  knew  iK)t  there  was  fuch  a  metal  as  iroii. 
The  Mexicans,  in  the  art  of  government,  in 
.war,  in  fymbolica|  or  picture  writing,  and  in 

expressing 
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exprefling  numbers  by  knots  of  different  co- 
lours on  thread,  are  f^d  to  have  excelled  the  Pe- 
ruvians, and,  of  courfe,  the  reft  of  America. 
Allowing  this  account  of  thefe  two  empires  to 
be  true,  it  correfponds  not  with  that  degree  of 
improvement  which  might  have  been  expedied 
from  nations  faid  to  have  pofleffed  no  fmall  de^ 
gree  of  ingenuity  and  enterprize^  For  although 
they  went  beyond  the  other  independent  tribes 
in  fome  arts,  and  in  policy,  this  muft  be  afcribed 
partly  to  the  inftitution  of  civil  government, 
which  prefcribed  laws  and  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  condud):,  and  granted  protedlion 
from  injuries.  They  are  faid  likewife  to  have 
been,  by  nature,  more  ingenious,  than  the  in- 
dependent tribes  with  which  they  were  fur- 
rounded,  from  a  fuperiority  of  capacity  to  them, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  Indians  living  at 
a  greater  diftance  to  the  fouth  and  north  of  them. 
All  this  I  believe  to  be  true ;  but  ftill  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  moft  impartial  writ- 
ers on  the  American  conqueft  agree,  that  their 
policy,  their  art  of  war,   th^ir  arts  of  peace, 

and 
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and  even  their  intelledtual  powers,  were  all  of 
an  inferior  kind  to  thofe  of  the  leaft  civilized 
nation  on  the  ancient  continent 

67.  The  famine  which  the  Spaniards  are 
faid  to  have  occafioned  in  moft  places  where 
they  carried  their  arms,  fufficijntly  demonllrates, 
that  the  accounts,  given  by  fome  writers,  of  the 
high  cultivation  and  populoufnefe  of  the  empires 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  much  exaggerated.  The 
Spanifti  army,  which  feldom  exceeded  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  fometimes  not  above  half  that  num- 
ber, being  frequendy  put  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs  for 
want  of  provifions,  evidendy  contradifts  the  h€t. 
The  barbarifm  and  grofs  ignorance,  of  not  on- 
ly the  American  Indians  in  general,  but  of  the 
inhabitants  of  both  their  boafted  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  may  be  juftly  inferred  from 
the  plough  being  unknown  to  them,  and  fix)m 
their  having  no  coined  money,  nor  any  other 
means  of  carrying  on  commerce,  than  by  bar- 
tering one  commodity  for  another.  From  their 
ignorance  of  iron,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  metals, 
a  fort  of  wooden  fpade  was  their  principal  in- 

ftrument 
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ftrament  in  agriculture;  fharp  ftones  ferved  them 
for  knives  and  hatchets  ;  fifli-bones  for  needles  ; 
their  fewing  thread  was  made  of  the  finews 
of  certain  animals ;  and  thefe  feem  to  be  the 
principal  inftruments  by  which  they  carried  on 
feveral  fpecies  of  work.  This  true  reprefen- 
tadon  of  the  low  ftate  of  their  arts,  fhows  their 
great  want  of  genius,  and  of  the  powers  of  in- 
vention. But  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  can  be 
given  of  what  I  have>  here  alleged,  is,  that  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  arts  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
have  not  fumifhed  one  fingle  manufadhire  to 
Europe. 

68.  The  incapability  of  the  Americans  to 
attain  to  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  accounts^ 
cu"  calculations  of  the  fimplefl  kind,  fhows  an 
imbecility  of  mind  uncommon  in  any  race  df 
meii  living  for  fuclv  a  length  of  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  civilized  nations.  Some  uidi^ 
viduals  among  the  Six  Nations,  and  others  liv- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  European  fet«- 
tlements,  with  whom  they  traffic,  can  niunbw 

as 
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SIS  far  as  ten,  twenty,  or  even  to  a  hundred ;  and 
it  is  fiud,  that  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  can 
carry  on  an  account  to  a  thoufand.  But  it  is 
remarked,  that  thofe  Indians  living  more  remote  . 
from  the  Europeans,  and  neariy  in  their  origi- 
nal flate,  are  in  their  memory  exceedingly  de- 
fective. The  Yameas,  a  tribe  on  the  river  O- 
roonoko,  defcribed  by  Condamine,  uie  the  word 
pocttarraroincouroac  to  exprefs  the  number  three. 
.They  have  no  word  for  a  greater  number;  and 
the  Bra^lian  language  is  nearly  as  barren.  Such 
a  deficiency  of  memory  prevails  among  the  In- 
dians, that  they  have  not  the  lead  talent  for  tra» 
ditional  hiftory,  which  leaves  us  extremely  ig* 
norant  as  to  their  origin  ;  for  they  can  relate  but 
iinperfe<aiy,  the  tranfadlions  of  their  own  times. 
They  are,  perhaps,  the  moil  improvident  peo- 
ple on  earth  againft  future  contingencies,  which 
lubjeds  them  often  to  want,  and  to  the  incle^ 
mency  of  the  feafons.  It  is  confidently  aflerted 
by  travellers,  that  the  natives  of  California,  fe- 
veral  of  the  fmall  nations  in  the  extenfive  coun- 
try of  Paraguay,  fome  of  the  people  on  the 
bsuiks  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  on  the  river  of  St 

Magdalen, 
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Magdalen,  are  litde  removed  from  the  brute 
creation  ;  they  adling  more  from  an  animal  in* 
ftinft,  than  from  reafon  and  reflexion.  Indeed, 
neceffity,  the  mother  of  invention,  feems  to  have 
had  very  little  power  over  the  American^  ;  for  the 
moft  cultivated  nations  among  them  were  Aran- 
gers  to  many  of  thofe  fimple'arts  which  were  al- 
moft  coeval  with  fociety  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  were  known  in  the  earlieft  periods 
of  civil  life  with  which  we  have  any  acquaint- 
ance. The  extreme  ignorance  of  the  Americans, 
unlefs  in  hunting,  fifhing,  and  in  war,  is  accom- 
panied by  an  apathy  of  the  mind,  and  fluggifhnefs 
in  their  motions,  moft  unfavourable  for  inven- 
tion ;  $ind  renders  them  not  only  averfe,  but  in- 
capable of  regular  labour,  which  they  confider 
as  unbecoming  their  dignity.  There  is  not,  of 
courfe,  praflifed  among  them  any  mechanical 
art,  for  barter  or  for  fale ; .  and  the  whole  of  their 
domeftic  labour  is  carried  on  by  the  women, 
whom  they  treat  with  brutal  coldnefs  and  indif- 
ference. 


69. 
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69.  This,  infenfibility  to  the  powers  of  love, 
and  the  want  of  that  conjugal  affedlion,  in  which 
confifts  the  greateft  happinefs  and  joy  of  other 
nations,  charafterife  thefe  favages  as  diftinflly 
as  any  other  particular  in  their  hiftory.  The 
extreme  frigidity  ih  the  conftitutions  of  the  A- 
mericans  to  the  flxorigeft  inftinft  of  nature,  deftin- 
ed  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies,  as  a  bond 
of  focial  union  between  the  fexes,  and  a  fource 
of  the  moft  tender  and  afFe£kionate  love,  is  thought 
to  be  owing  to  an  original  imbecility  of  confti- 
tution  in  the  Indians.  This  amazing  indiffer- 
ence to  the  moft  ardent  of  the  animal  paflions, 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  males,  but  common  to  both 
fexes ;  for  the  women  are  equally  ftrangers  to 
the  force  and  ardour  with  which  this  firft  in- 
ftin£t  of  nature  exifts  in  other  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  learned  Dr  Robertfon,  in  his 
Hiftory   of  America,   obferves,  that  *   million- 

*  aries  themfelves,  notwidiftanding  the  aufterity 

•  of  monaftic  ideas,  cannot  refrain  from  exprefl^ 

♦  ing  their  aftoniftiment  at  the  difpaflionate  cold- 

♦  nefs  of  the  American  young  men,  in  their  in- 
'    YOh*  If  I  *  tercourfe 
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*  tercourfe  with  the  other  fex  *• '  From  all 
which,  it  feems  extremely  probable,  that  the  na- 
tives of  America  are,  among  thfe  human  fpecies, 
an  inferior  order,  defeftive  in  the  vigour  of  their 
bodily  frame,  and  deftitute  of  fenfibility,  as  well 
as  force,  in  the  operations  of  their  mind. 

70.  As  to  the  Efquimeaux,  living  in  the 
moft  northern  habitable  parts  of  America,  they 
cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  American 
Indians,  being  evidendy  of  the  fame  race  with 
the  Greenlanders,  and  fpeaking  their  language. 
Their  progenitors  muft  certainly  have  migrated 
from  Greenland,  which  probably  is  part  of  the 
continent  of  North  America.  They  feem,  with 
the  Greenlanders,  a  diftin£t  race,  and  their 
tongue  is  original ;  for  it  differs  from  all  the  lan- 
guages in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 
It  may  feem  flxange,  that  the  Efquimeaux  found 
on  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  ever  fince  the  difco- 
very  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  who  were 

probably. 


♦  Fifth  edition,  8.vo.   London,  1788.     Vol.11,  p.  g^j. 
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probably,  for  many  centuries  before,  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  fllould  never  have  migrated 
farther  fouth  than,  their  prefent  inhofpitable  re- 
gion. But  the  fimilarity  of  their  prefent  pofTef- 
fipns  to  Greenland,  the  coimtry  of  their  patri- 
archs, and  its  affording  equal  advantages  for 
fiftiing  and  feal  catching,  has  rivetted  them  to 
their  favourite  climate,  to  which  they  feem  by 
nature  deftined.  But  as  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  advance  farther  in  the  hiftory  of  any  particu- 
lar tribe  or  nation,  than  merely  to  eftablifh  the 
exiftence  of  diftinft  races  of  men,  fo  I  fliall 
proceed  to  cpnfider  other  part^  of  my  proof. 

7 1 .  Another  argument,  of  confiderable  force, 
in  proof  of  numerous  and  diftin^l  races  of  men, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  neceflity  of  different 
conftitutions  for  obviating  the  effeds  of  heat 
and  of  cold  in  different  climates.  For,  from  the 
commencement  of  animal  life,  there  is,  from 
certain  operations  in  ithe  oeconomy,  a  conflant 
generation  of  heat ;  whilft,  from  others,  and 
pur  living  in  a  medium  below  the  temperature 

I  3  of 
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of  our  bodies,  there  is  a  continual  confumptoon 
of  it.  But  it  appears  to  be  a  law  in  the  human 
fyftem,  that  a  certain  ftsmdard  point  of  heat, 
from  96  to  98  of  Fahrenheit,  muft  be  maint^ti- 
ed  in  it,  by  which  the  power  of  die  living  prin- 
ciple is  chiefly  fupported.  Experience  has  fhovm 
us,  on  the  other  hand,  thaf  the  living  principle 
poflTefles  a  power  of  refifting  the  efFe<Ss  of  he^ 
and  of  cold  to  a  certain  degree  :  but  when  tfie 
body  becomes  a  few  degrees  warmer  or  <x)kief 
than  its  natural  ftandard,  the  principle  of  life  is 
proportionably  weakened ;  and  if  this  increafe 
or  abatement  of  heat  goes  on  a  little  farther,  life 
is  totally  extinguifhed.  H^nce  it  follows,  that  a 
certain  degree  of  heat  mull  be  coeval  with  the 
living  principle,  which  it  endeavours  to  adjuf): 
witfi  great  precilion  ;  the  extent .  of  its  powers 
depending,  in  a  great  meafui^e,  on  this  exa^l:  rew 
gulation  of  heat 

72.  This  ftandard  point  in  the  human  body 
being  the  fame  in  all  climates,  it  is  reafonaJde  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  conftitution  of  the  Nova  Zem- 

blians. 
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Uians,  for  refifting  the  effects  of  cold,  muft  be 
very  cUfferent  from  that  poffeffed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Torrid  Zone,  for  obviating  the  ef- 
fects of  heat  Both  live  with  comfort  in  their 
re^aive  regions,  but  cannot  exchange  habita- 
tions without  danger  of  dying ;  the  one  under 
fervent  heat,  and  the  other  from  the  intenfe 
freezing  cold ;  the  powers  of  life  being  incapa- 
ble of  refifting  the  efFe£ts  of  thefe  two  ex- 
tremes. For  a  fuller  explanation  of  this  fubjeft, 
I  muft  refer  to  my  treatife  on  the  efFefts  of 
heat  and  of  cold  on  the  human  body  *.  There 
it  will  be  feen,  that  in  all  climates,  the  principle 
of  life  is  under  the  neceffity  of  exerting  its 
powers  in  fupport  of  this  wonderful  law  in 
the  lyftem,  by  which  a  fixed,  uniform  point  of 
heat  is  endfeavoured  to  be  kept  up  in  it  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that  climate  to  be  beft  fuit- 
ed,  not  only  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  but 
for  raifmg  and  fupporting  the  mental  faculties 
in  the  utmoft  extent  of  their  powers,  where  the 
quantity  of  beat  generated,  and  that  of  its  con- 

I  3  fumption, 

♦  Obfcrvations  on  the  Animal  (Economy,  fe£lion  III. 
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fiimption,  fhall,  by  a  certain  temperature  of  the 
air,  be  nearly  balanced.  For^  in  fuch  a  region, 
will  be  given  the  leaft  exercife  to  the  living  prin- 
ciple,  in  refilling  an  increafe  or  diminution  of 
heat,  to  which  there  muft  be  a  tendency  in  warm- 
er or  colder  lituations.  But,  for  a  further  illui^ 
tration  of  this  fubjed,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  take 
a  fhort  view  of  the  efFe<£ts  of  the  tropical  heat 
on  Europeans. 

'73.  Several  European  colonies  have  •  fubfifl- 
ed  in  the  Torrid  Zone  of  America  more  than  two 
centuries ;  and  yet  that  length  of  time  has  not  fa- 
miliarized them  to  the  climate.  They  cannot 
bear  heat  like  the  original  inhabitants,  nor  like 
negroes  tranfplanted  from  a  country  equally 
hot.  They  are  far  from  equalling,  in  flrength 
of  mind  or  body,  the  nations  from  whom  they 
Iprung.  The  Spanifh  inhabitants  of  Carthagena 
in  South  America,  lofe  their  vigour  and  colour 
in  a  few  months.  The  children  bom  of  Euro-i. 
pean   parents,   efpecially  the   females,   like  the 

« 

Creoles  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  languid  in  their 

motions. 
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motions,  and  their  language  in  converfation  is 
flow,  flows  creepingly,  fometimes  with  interrup- 
tions, and  always  without  the  leaft  vivacity.  It  is 
almoft  unneceflary  to  mention  the  numbers  of 
Europeans  that  die  annually  in  the  Weft  Indian 
iflands,  or  the  numerous  recruits  fent  from  Europe 
to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  that  die  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, Georgia,  and  the  provinces  to  the  fouth. 
But  in  thofe  to  the  northward,  a  more  temperate 
climate,  the  inhabitants  are  more  intelligent,  vi- 
gorous, bold,  and  hardy,  and  their  population 
goes  on  faft. 

74.  The  offspring  of  Europeans  bom  in  Ba- 
tavia  foon  degenerate.  Scarcely  one  of  them  has 
talents  fufficient  to  bear  a  part  in  the  admini- 
ftration.  There  is  not  an  office  of  truft,  but 
muft  be  filled  with  native  Europeans.  Some 
Portuguefe,  who  have  been  for  ages  fetded 
on  the  coaft  of  Congo,  hardly  retain  the  ap- 
pearance of  men ;  but,  in  all  fimilu:  cafes, 
l^e^  debility  of  body  is  always  accompanied 
with  a  proportionable  diminution  in  the  vigour 
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of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,     A  refidence  on 

» 

the  coaft  of  Guinea  for  any  confiderable  time, 
»  is  always  attended  with  the  utmoft  danger  to 
life  :  and,  even  of  thofe  Europeans  ,who  go  to 
refide  in  India,  a  more  healthy  climate,  how  few 
return  to  their  native  countries ! 

75.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that 
though  man  is  endowed  with  a  conftitution  bet- 
ter calculated  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  for 
migrating  to  diftant  climes ;  yet,  with  all  his  fa- 
gacity  to  provide  againft  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  of  cold,  he  cannot  remove  from  his  native 
foil  to  any  diftant  climate,  without  danger.  Thefe 
fadts  are  the  ftrongeft  evidence  that  can  be  given, 
or  that  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  will  admit,  in 
proof  of  the  original  defign  of  Providence,  that 
every  individual  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  man  not  excepted,  fhould  be  endow- 

* 

ed  with  a  conftitution  fuited  to  the  climate  they 
were  deftined  to  Inhabit.  Whoever,  therefore, 
ferioufly  believes  all  mankind  to  be  derived  from 
a  lingle  man  and  woman,  may  well  fay  vdth  the^ 
religious  enthuliaft.  Credo  quia  impojfibik  eft  I 
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PREFACE. 


-Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  the 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  a  nation,  than  th? 
introdudlion  of  piety  and  good  morals  among 
the  lower  clafles  of  the  people.  This  is  fo  ge- 
nerally known,  and  has  been  fo  ftrongly  incul- 
cated by  wife  men  in  all  ages,  that  it  may  be 
thought,  now,  an  unneceflary  obfervation.  All 
ciyiliied  nations,  fenfible  of  the  general  benefit 
that  muft  arife  from  a  difpofition  to  virtue,  have, 
by  their  religious  and  civil  conftitutions,  inftitut- 
ed,  with  different  degrees  of  fuccefs,  various 
means,  to  produce,  in  all  ranks,  fo  defirable  an 
effeft.  Thefe  means  have  varied  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  according  to  their  reli^ous 
and  civil  conftitutions,  and  the  degree  of  im- 
provement that  had  taken  place  among  the  inha- 
bitants.    Thefe  obfervations  mufl  be  evident  to 

every 
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every  one,  who  perufes  with  attention  the  hifto- 
ries  of  different  countries ;  for  good  laws,  good 
morals  and  piety,  are  commonly  united,  and  are 
more  or  lefs  confpicuous,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  each  of  them  exifts  in  a  nation. 
Where  immorality  prevails  (and,  from  the  na- 
ture of  man,  it  muft  exift  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de- 

♦ 

gree  in  every  nation),  nothing  contributes  more 
to  its  fuppreflion,  than  good  laws  flxi£tly  exe- 
cuted, and  an  inclination  in  the  people  to  the 
exercife  of  religious  duties.  Thefe  advantages, 
which  contribute  fo  much  to  the  good  order  and 
happinefs  of  fociety,  we  now  perhaps  enjoy  in  a 
ittore  eminent  degree,  than  in  fome  former  pe- 
riods, when  tiiere  were  among  us  more  fanaticifin 
and  hypocrify,  than  true  piety. 

The  truth  is,  that  govemment  and  moraKty 
have  flu£tuated  exceedingly  in  this  country  for 
many  centuries ;  but  both  have  improved  more 
fmce  the  Revolution  1688,  than  in  any  equal 
period  of  former  times.  This  muft  not  be  ar- 
fcribed  folely  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by  which»- 
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our  confthution  was  certainly  fixed  on  a  more 
firm^  bafis  than  at  any  former  period,  but  pardj 
to  many  falutary  laws  that  have  fince  been  en* 
adted,  extendmg  further  the  freedom  and  fecu-.- 
rity  of  the  fubje<a^  and  to  the  upright  admini*** 
ffaration  cwf  juftice  in  our  courts  of  law,  which 
does  fo  much  honour  to  the  abilities,  leanung, 
integrity,  and  humanity  of  our  judges.  ThU 
improvement  of  our  Conflitution  by  wholefbme 
laws ;  the  juft  and  equitable  decifion  of  our 
Judges  in  civil  cafes ;  the  great  attention  paid  to 
the  police ;  and  die  fbi(3t  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice, tempered  with  mercy,  in  the  profecution  of 
crinunds,  have  cpntributed  greatly  to  the  in^ 
creafe  of  morality  among  the  lower  ranks. 

Though  the  terror  and  difgrace  of  public  pu» 
liifliments  have  a  confiderable  efFedt  on  the  con- 
duct of  individuals,  yet  it  is  on  religion  and  pie- 
ty that  we  mufl  chiefly  depend  for  the  propaga- 
tion and  eftablifhment  of  good  morals.  In  this, 
we  are  greatly  aflifted  by  the  clergy  of  every  de- 
nomination ;  for,  in  this  happy  aera  of  toleration, 

tl^e 
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the  fedaries  themfelves,  a  few  weak  men  except* 
ed,  are  not  deficient  on  the  head  of  good  morals, 
any  more  than  they  are  on  that  of  piety :  but  it 
is  chiefly  to  the  clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  church- 
es of  England  and  Scotland  we  look  up  for  in* 
ftrudion  in  thofe  particulars.  Morality  is  taught 
in  the  mofl  forcible  manner  in  fermons  fi-om 
the  pulpit,  which  wife  paftors  ufually  deliver  in 
a  language  and  ftyle  fuited  to  their  audience ; 
and,  on  fome  occafions,  we  find  the  indifpenfable 
precepts  of  religion  and  morality,  fupported 
with  great  eloquence,  learning,  and  philofophy. 
Though  printed  fermons  undoubtedly  are  ctf 
great  ufe  to  mankind  ;  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
fei*mons  delivered  in  the  church  have  a  greater 
influence  on  the  congregation  than  the  fame  fer- 
onous  read  in  private ;  for  our  minds  are  then  e- 
levated  by  devotion  and  focial  worfliip,  and  are 
prepared  to  receive  ftronger  and  more  permanent 
impreflions  thain  cs^n  be  produced  by  reading  ixx 
private. 

From  hifliory  it  appears,  that  rude  nations  ad- 
y^nce  in  civilization,  in  the  art  of  government. 
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arts,  fciences,  religion,  piety,  and  morality,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  literature  and  know- 
ledge that  prevails  in  them ;  which  feem  ori^- 
nally  to  fpring  from  public  fchools,  academies, 
colleges,  and  univerfities.  We  muft  however 
acknowledge,  that  the  great  benefit  derived  from 
thefe  feminaries  of  learning,  is  chiefly  confined 
to  perfons  of  condition,  or  to  thofe  whofe  wealth 
enables  them  to  profecute  fo  expenfive  an  edu- 
cation. For,  a  great  majority  of  the  children  of 
the  peafantry  and  labourers  continuing  to  be 
grofsly  ignorant  and  illiterate,  profligacy  and  im- 
morality mufl:  naturally  prevail  among  them* 

I  have  endeavoured  to  enumerate  the  moft 
obvious  requifites  towards  the  eflablifhment  of 
religion  and  morality  in  every  country;  but 
there  is  a  circumfl:ance  lefs  attended  to,  though 
of  greater  confequence  to  a  nation  for  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  both,  than  any  of  thofe  mentioned. 
This  is  the  formation  of  the  minds  of  children 
previous  to  tlieir  literary  education,  which  mufl: 
cpmnf^ence  while  they  are  in  arms,  and  fhould 
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be  carried  on  by  the  mother,  or  fuch  difcreet  fe- 
male as  may  have  the  charge  of  the  health  and  edu* 
cation  of  the  child.  It  confifts,  at  firft,  chiefly  in 
the  fuppreflion  of  the  paflions  of  anger  and  refent- 
ment,  and  in  bringing  about,  by  the  gentleft 
mean3  poflible,  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  will 
dp  the  mother,  till  it  becomes  a  habit ;  which  may 
fee  accomplifhed  in  a  great  degree  before  the 
child  can  ipeak.  This  obedience  being  acquired 
and  kept  up  for  a  few  years,  is,  with  an  exem- 
plary conduct  in  the  parents,  the  beft  means  of 
producing  docility,  and  an  even,  cheerful  temper 
in  the  child.  When  reafon  begins  to  dawn, 
it  difpofes  him  to  receive,  by  degrees,  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morality ;  and  likewife  fa- 
cilitates our  endeavours  to  introduce  the  practice 
of  indufliy.  It  is  on  this  plan  the  following 
Treatife  has  been  written  ;  and,  though  it  is  ap* 
plicable  to  every  ftation,  yet,  as^  no  expence  is 
incurred  in  the  execution  of  it,  except  that  of 
time  and  attention,  it  is  particularly  calculated 
for  the  lower  ranks,  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  in- 
tended,    Put  as  thefe  l^fl;  conilitute  the  great 

body 
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body  of  Uie  people,  and  from  them  the  ftrength 
and  weakh  of  every  nation  are  derived,  fo,  it  is 
die  duty  and  intereft  of  the  Legiflature,  as  well 
as  c^  individuals,  to  promote  their  happinefs  and 
proTperity  by  every  pollible  means.  This  is  beft 
done,  by  an  early  attention  to  the  formation  of 
the  minds  of  infants  and  children,  fo  as  to  bring 
them  i^  in  habits  of  virtue  and  induftry  ;  for  it 
is  to  a,  negleft  of  the  culture  of  their  minds, 
when  young,  and  to  bad  example,  that  we  muft 
afcribe  the  commiffion  of  moft  crimes,  and  the 
Immorality  that  prevails  among  them,  efpecially 
in  great  cities.  In  corroboration  of  this  truth,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  ignorance  and  immorality  which  preva3 
in  a  country,  there  Is  obferved  a  propenfity  in 
the  inhabitants  to  atiarc^hyi,  or  to  tJie  wild  refo- 
iution  of  governing  ^emfelves ;  which  the  mdft 
judicious  penal  laws  are  unable  folly  to  corred. 
For,  howet^  wifely  devifed  inay  be  thofe  laws 
trgaiiift  criiHes ;  while  vice  is  flowed  to  cOTrupt 
iiie  iwFatit  irnmd,  liie  moft  vigoti^us  executiGn  of 
^ftiefeiaws  Will  only  prove  a  paJUative  for  the 
>   -^  \ou  I.  K  '      difeafed 
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difeafed  conllitution  of  fociety,  and  not  a  perfed: 
cure.  This  can  only  be  accompliihed,  by  the 
introdudlion  of  a  virtuous  education,  which  na- 
turally diminiflies  the  perpetradon  of  crimes; 
and  not  by  penal  laws,  which  are  diiregarded  by 
the  vicious  or  wicked. 

The  public  in  general,  and  eli)ecially  thofe 
who,  from  an  early  education,  have  been  bred 
to  a  life  of  virtue,  exprefs  their  furprize,  that  the 
execution  of  the  penal  laws  produce  not  in  cri- 
minals  a  more  powerful  effedL  But  the  leaft 
refledion  explains  this ;  for,  before  public  pu- 
nifliments  can  be  inflided,  the  difeafe  of  inuno- 
fality  has  in  moft  cafes  become  incurable.  The 
hymanity  of  judges,  and  the  law  idelf,  precludes 
from  any  high  degree  of  public  correction  or 
diigrace,  both  fexes,  before  they  are  thirteen  or 
or  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  known,  however, 
diat  by  this  time,  the  minds  of  youth  have  in 
general  taken  their  bias,  vnih  different  degrees 
of  propenfity  in  individuals  to  virtue  or  to  vice, 
For,  if  any  one  is  at  that  early  age  fo  abaad(»i- 

ed. 
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^9  a&  repeatedly  to  commit  fuch  crimes,  as  muft 
come  under  the  cogniiance  of  die  civil  ma^- 
ftrate,  there  can  be  little  expectation  of  his  being 
thoroughly  reclaimed  to  a  life  of  virtue.  This 
muft  be  partly  owing  to  his  vicious  habits,  and 
difpofiition  to  indolence  not  having  been  cor- 
reSed  by  an  early  edudation ;  but  chiefly  to  the 
lofs  of  chdnri&er^  which  prevents  his  being  re* 
ceived  into  any  induftrious'  family  as  a  fervant^ 
or  tnifted  in  any  tranfadtion  of  bufinefs.  This 
has  too  often  the  effeffe  of  throwing  him  into  the 
fociety  of  the  vncked,  for  no  other  will  receive 
him ;  and  there,  his  education  for  every  thing 
that  is  imnioral  is  foon  completed,  which  ruins 
him  for  even  From  the  depravity  of  the  minds 
bf  fome  iiidiAdduals,  it  is  impoflible  to  prevent 
many  fiich  charaders  in  every  nation :  but  to 
lefllen  their  number,  and  to  introduce  a  greater 
degree  of  piety,  morality,  and  induflry  among 
the  lower  ranks,  than  exifts  at  prefent,  by  a 
virtuous  education  during  childhood  and  youth, 
is  Wfrat  is  propofed  in  the  following  Trea- 
tife.      Thjs  is  the  foimdation  on   which  the 
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meliorsition  of  a  tjcmftitution,  in  fevtery  pdfit  ti 
•view,  ought  chiefly  to  reft  ;  fince,  in  prcj|)oitid& 
to  the  culture  of  thefe  defirable  qualides  in  idie 
mind,  will  contaitinent  and  profperity  adtr^ce  j 
arid  fedition,  the  fource  of  idlenefs,  diflJpatk)!^ 
and  difcontent,  decf e^e  among  the  lower  daffe^ 
of  the  people.     The  firft  fteps  towards  a  refoita, 
taught  to  be  directed  to  the  increkfe  of  private 
induftry,  intelligence,  and  virtue ;  and  then  the 
improvement  of  government  ^11  eafily  folldw> 
without  convulfion  or  confiderable  difturbance  ia 
the  State. 
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Ttti  FORMATION  OF  THE  MINDS 

OF  CHILDREN 

PRItlOtS   TO 

A  LTTERART  EDUCATION. 


SECTION    I. 

A  oeneraL  plan  of  education 

IMPRACTICAfiLB. 

Par.  1.  From  tfie  iminenfe  difference  in 
the  capacities  of  individuals,  the  great  variety  of 
difpofitions,  the  different  degrees  of  genius^  and 
divCTfity  of  talents  among  men,  confiderable 
fuccefs  is  not  to  be  expeded  from  the  ftridt  pro- 
fecujdon  of  any  general  plan  of  education.  Moft 
of  the  treatifes  on  this  fubjed  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  penifing,  feem  chiefly  calculated  for 
the  children  of  perfons  of  condition,  or  above 
die  middling  ranks  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
VOL*  I.  L  youth 
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youth  whofe  capacities  are  above  mediocrity.  But 
as  thefe  comprehend  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  every  one  muft  perceive  how 
impoflible  it  is  to  form  any  fcheme  of  education 
that  could  be  profecuted  by  all  ranks  with  equal 
advantage.  We  ought  to  take  under  coniidera- 
tion,  not  only  the  fituation  and  circumftances  of 
the  parents  and  children,  but  the  degrees  of  ge- 
nius in  thefe  laft  ;  their  profpedts  in  life;  their 
propenfities  from  habits  acquired  in  youth  :  and 
the  ftudies  in  which  they  are  to  be  engaged, 

* 

ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  powers  of  their  mind. 

2.  Whoever  wifhes  to  obtain  diftin<3:  ideas  of 
die  propriety  of  the  various  plans  of  education  for 
the  different  capacities  and  drcumftances  of  the 
people,  will  perhaps  find  it  neceflary  to  divide 
them  into  feveral  claffes.  The  firft  may  com- 
prehend the  privileged  orders,  great  landholders, 
opulent  merchants,  and  rich  men  of  every  deno- 
mination ;  the  fecond,  men  of  middling,  biit  in- 
dependent fortunes;  the  third,  manufacturers, 
tradeiineQ,  mechamcs^  and  Vomers;  and  the 
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fourth,  common  labourers  and  menial  fervants* 
1  am  not  certain,  that  this  divifion  of  the  inha* 
lutants  of  a  nation  is  corre£t :  But,  fuppofing  it 
to  be  juft,  it  is  not  fufficient,  of  itfelf,  to  direct 
us  to  the  formation  of  any  plan  of  education 
that  will  fuit  every  individual  of  the  clafs  for 
which  it  was  intended.  For,  unlefs  an  impar-r 
tial  judgement  is  formed  of  the  abilities  of  the 
youth,  which  is  not  always  the  cafe,  we  are  apt 
to  commit  great  errors  in  the  plan  of  his  educa* 
tion.  The  circumftances  of  the  parents,  too, 
often  direct  the  line  of  ftudy,  the  capacity  of 
the  pupil  not  being  duly  confidered ;  which  is  the 
reafbn  why  we  have  fo  many  men  of  mean  parts 
in  the  different  profdEons*  The  reverie  hap* 
pens  to  boys  of  genius,  whofe  parents  are  poor^ 
or  in  narrow  circumftances  ;  for  they,  not  bei^ 
ing  able  to  carry  on  the  education  of  their  child- 
ren, farther  than  reading,  writing,  and  the  com^^ 
mon  rules  of  arithmetic,  ufually  bind  them  to 
fbme  mechanical  employment  The  confequenee 
to  the  public,  of  this  mifapplication  of  talents, 
u  Twy  difeceajt  from  that  arifmg  from  a  learned 

L  2  education 
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education  forced  on  boys  of  mean  abilities.  In 
this  cafe,  the  youth,  notwithftanding  his  great 
labour,  makes  fuch  flow  progrefs  in  his  prelimi- 
nary ftudies,  and  afterwards  in  thofe  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  as  fufficiently  fliows  how  little  is  to  be 
expedled  fix)m  him  as  a  profeflional  man ;  where- 
as the  poor  boy  of  genius,  without  much  fatigue 
of  body  or  mind,  eafily  obtains,  during  his  ap- 
prenticefliip,  the  complete  ufe  of  his  tools,  the 
moft  proper  method  of  working,  and  readily 
comprehends  the  principles  on  which  his  me- 
chanical  art  is  eftaMflied. 

8.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  bufinels 
in  whidh  thefe  young  men  of  genius  are  engag- 
ed, aflS^rds  not  fufficient  exercife  to  the  powers 
of  their  mind  This  leads  them  to  the  ftudy  of 
fuch  branches  of  litprature  as  may  enable  them 
to  comprehend,  with  eafe,  the  principles  of  fheir 
art.  For  the.  fame  reafons,  they  keep  not  al- 
ways  to  the  fimple  employments  prefcribed 
by  their  parents,  but  feek  with  impatience 
after  fome  other  art,  where  greater  ingenui* 
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ty  muft  be  exercifed.  This  ardour  for  im- 
provement is  fo  natural  to  fuch  young  men,  that 
they  often  employ- their  leifure  hours  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
algebra,  trigonometry,  and  fuch  other  branches 
of  mathematics  as  are  judged  neceffary  for  the 
line  of  bufinefs  in  which  they  are  to  be  engaged. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  Jiave  only  to  recoUedl  the 
names  of  thofe  men  who  have  anfen  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people  to  opulence,  and  fome.- 
times  to  confiderable  offices  in  the  State,  by  fuch 
means  as  have  juft  been  mentioned.  But  we 
muft  always  fuppofe  the  abilities  of  fuch  men  to 
be  accompanied  with  prudence,  adtivity  and  pro-.- 
bity,  which,  when  generally  known,  contribute 
gready  to  gsdn  them  the  favour  of  the  public, 

4.  Many  of  our  moft  ingenious  mechanics, 
inventors  of  ufeful  arts,  engineers,  navigators, 
&c.  of  former  times,  were  of  obfcure  parentage  ; 
neither  do  feveral  of  the  philofophers  and  artifts 
of  our  own  times  boaft  of  their  anceftry.  -  The 
Iprmer,  however,  from  the  great  benefit  da^ 

h  3  fived 
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rived  from 'their  labours,  are  now  ranked  among 
the  moft  refpefliable  of  our  predeceffois ;  while 
the  latter,  from  the  honour  they  have  acquired 
to  themfelves  and  their  country,  and  on  aiccount  of 
their  great  abilities,  are  juftly  held  in  the  highei 
eftimation  by  the  public  But  if  young  m«a  rf 
genius,  under  all  the  depreflion  and  inconvenience 
of  narrow  circumftances,  make  foch  prc^refs  ia 
philofophy  and  the  arts,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  the 
great  advantage  which  the  youth  df  equai  abili- 
ties, under  the  tuition  of  wealthy  parents,  mi^ 
have  over  them.  As  dus,  however,  h  fufficrent- 
ly  obvious,  it  is  unneceflary  to  enlarge  on  it.  Nei- 
ther fhdl  I  proceed  farther  with  my  obfervatiDns, 
to  prove  the  impradicability  of  any  general  plan 
of  education  ;  for  my  fole  intention,  at  prefent, 
is  to  fuggeft  fuch  means  as  I  believe  may  be  ufed 
with  fuccefs  in  forming  the  minds  of  children 
to  virtue  and  happinefs,  previous  to  their  enter- 
ing on  the  literary  branches  of  their  education. 

6.     It  is  the  early  culture  of  the  minds  of 
children  to  truth,  to  the  pradice  of  fubduing 

their 
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their  psdEons,  to  patience,  obedience,  and  fuch 
other  virtuous  habits  as  I  fhall  afterwards  have 
occafion  to  mention,  that  lays  the  foundation  of 
their  future  happinefs-  and  reputation.     As  thefe 
are  unqueflionably  the  blefled  efFeds  of  a  virtu- 
ous condud,  the  foundation  of  which  fhould  be 
laid  in  infancy,  it  ought  to  be  our  chief  care  to 
Inculcate  fuch  habits  as  niay  in  the  end  form  the 
mind  to  virtue.     The  leflbns  and  method  I  pro- 
pofe  for  this  fjpecies  of  culture,  are  not  liable  to 
the  objections  which  may  be  brought  againft 
any  general  plan  for  a  learned  education ;  for 
they  may  be  praftifed,  with  nearly  equal  fuccefs, 
on  the  meaneft,  as  on  the  moft  enlarged  capaci- 
ties.    But  there   is  another   circumftance,   the 
health  of  the  child,  at  leaft  eqtially  eflenrial  with 
the  improvement  of  its  mind^  to  which  we  ought, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  pay  fome  attention.     I  mean 
not  to  give  a  medical  diflertation  on  this  fubjedl, 
but  to  make  fuch  obfervations,  and  give  fuch  in- 
ftruCtions,  on  the  diet,  clothing,  and  manage- 
ment of  children,  as  may  be  readily  underftood 
by  mothers  and  nmfes. 

L  4  Sec- 
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ON  THE  HEALTH  OF  INFANTS. 

6.  It  is  univerfally  known,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  human  Ipecies  die  before  they  ar? 
three  or  four  years  of  age.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  a  gr^at  number  of  them  are  loft,  from 
a  want  of  that  ftrift  attention  which  ought  to  be 
p^a  .o  ftema^^eni  of  child^  while  *ey 
are  in  fo  weak  and  helplefs  a  ftate.  As  an  in* 
creafe  of  population  is  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance  to  every  country,  it  is  from  a  ftrong  de- 
lire  of  being  ufefid  in  this  re^edt,  that  I 
humbly  offer  the  following  obfervations  on  the 
prefervation  of  the  health  of  children.     They  are 

not  only  intended  to  remedy,  fo  far  as  can  be 

■  ■       *.*,'..•.'■'.'•"    >-  '    - '   -  '  ■.      • ' 

done,  that  negleft  of  the  tender  care  which  ought 
to  be  beftowed  on  infants,  but  to  redtify  certain 

practices  in  the  management  of  them,  which  1 

. .  »   •         '     ....     ,     ■  ■  ' •       •    '  ■  •    •         •■•'«* 
have   always  confidered   as   injurious  to  their 

health.     Our  care  and  attention  to  the  health  of 
the  infant  ought  to  commence  with  its  birth; 

'  and, 
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and,  conlidering  the  degree  of  heat  in  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  kept,  I  approve  not  of  wafli- 
ing  the  child  with  cold  water,  as  is  fometimes 
pra€tifed;  for  the  idea  of  making  the  infant 
hardy,  immediately  on  its  birth,  is  premature 
and  abftird.  The  water  ought  to  be  lukewarm 
for  fome  weeks,  and  rendered  cooler  by  degrees, 
as  he  acquires  ftrength*  The  whole  clothing  of 
an  infant  ought  to  be  eafy  and  warm,  particularr 
ly  the  head-drefs ;  and  the  number  of  folds  of 
flannd  or  linen  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  fhould  be 
leflened,  by  degrees,  as  the  head  becomes  firmer, 
and  the  child  gdns  flxength.  If  I  mention 
rheums  of  the  head,  ftoppage  of  the  nofe,  and 
inflamipations  of  the  eyes,  as  the  confequences 
of  too  tfxin  a  head-drefs,  it  is  to  guard  againft 
die  folly  of  fuch  a  pradiice.  The  ftrong  and 
copious  per^iration  of  in£uits  lately  bom,  fhows 
die  necefiity  of  frequent  and  careful  ablutions, 
specially  behind  the  ears,  about  the  armpits  and 
groins*  As  this  perfpiration  leflens,  the  neceflity 
of  frequent  wafhing  diminifhes ;  but  it  cannot  be 
too  ftrongly  inculcated,  that  to  keep  a  child  perfedi- 
ly  clean  and  dry,  contributes  greatly  to  its  health. 

7. 
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7.  The  foetus  in  utero  is  fuppofed  to  derive 
the  whole  of  its  heat  from  the  mother;  but,  as 
foon  as  it  is  bonr,  and  re^iration  commences,  it 
acquires  a  power  of  generating  heat  in  itfelf, 
Moll  quadrupeds  poflefs  this  power  in  a  greater 
degree  than  man ;  for,  as  foon  as  they  are  bom, 
it  feems  fufiicient  to  counteract  the  cooling  ef- 
fects of  the  atmofphere,  to  which  they  are  ex- 
pofed.  But  puppies,  kittens,  and  the  young  of 
fome  oth^r  quadrupeds,  from  their  crawling  fo 
frequently  under  their  mother,  appear  to  feek 
after  that  genial  warmth  which  they  are  for  fome 
time,  of  themfelves,  incapable  of  generating.  Birds 
remain  in  their  nefts,  and  under  their  mother, 
till  they  are  fufficiendy  fledged,  and  have  acquir- 
ed greater  powers  of  generating  heat.  Fowls 
feem  cbnfcious  of  the  inability  qf  their  young 
brood  to  keep  themfelves  in  a  proper  degree  of 
heat,  by  calling  them  fo  frequendy  under  their 
wings.  I  fhall  not  proceed  farther  on  this  won- 
derful procefs  of  nature;  the  caufe  of  which, 
and  that  of  the  lingular  power  the  living  body 
polfefles,  of  refilling  the  effe^s  of  cold^  I  h;ive 
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fbrmeriy  endeavoui-ed  to  explain,  in  my  Treatife 
on  the  e&£ks  of  heat  and  of  cx^ld,  and  on  refpira- 
tion ;  my  only  deiign,  here,  being  to  fhew  the  in- 
efaiiity  of  infants,  for  fome  time,  to  generate,  in 
themfdres,  that  degree  of  animal  heat  bed  fuited 
to  their  condition.  In  mentioning  this  fad,  my 
intention  is  to  reprobate  the  pradice  of  hooking 
a  l&nall  bed,  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
infant,  to  that  in  which  the  mother  or  nurfe  lies. 
For  as  the  child  has  not,  in  itfelf,  a  fufEcient  de- 
gree of  heat,  that  of  the  mother,  efpecially  in 
fevtere  weather,  is  neceflary  to  fupply  the  defed, 
^d  to  obviate  the  effeds  of  cold, 

8*  There  is  an  univcrfal  defire  among  pa- 
rents to  bring  up  their  children  to  be  hardy ; 
but,  in  many  inftances,  great  errors  are  commit- 
ted in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  this  end.  As 
parents  are  fometimes  too  apt  to  overrate  the 
mental  abilities  of  their  children ;  fo,  they  like- 
wife,  on  fome  occafions,  conceive  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  ftrength  of  their  conftitution.  E- 
Hfery  child  is  bom  with  a  certain  degree  of  natu- 
ral 
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ral  ftrength,  which  may  be  preferved  or  imp^« 
ed  by  good  or  bad  management ;  but  no  art, 
medicine,  or  ttfage,  can  ever  increafe  the  pow-^ 
ers  of  the  conftitution  beyond  thofe  which  jia^ 
ture  has  conferred.  It  is  our  duty,  no  doubt,  to 
preferve  thofe  powers,  and,  by  every  poffible 
means,  to  bring  up  our  children  to  be  as  hardy 
as  the  nature  of  their  conftitution  will  permit  j 
but  we  cannot  go  farther,  without  danger  to  th^ 
health  of  the  cUld,  Though  we  are  not  all  bom 
with  an  equal  degree  of  ftrength ;  yet,  where 
there  is  no  hereditary  difeafe,  all,  with  care,  may 
live  to  nearly  the  feme  age*  From  experience, 
I  can  affert,  that  thofe  parents  who  underrate 
fomewhat  the  conftitutioix  of  their  children,  and 
take  a  litde  more  care  of  them  than  is  juft  nece£« 
fary,  are  more  fuccefsfiil  in  rearing  their  off. 
fpring  than  thofe  who  follow  a  contrary  praq?* 
tice* 

9.  The  more  fuccefsful  we  are  in  preventing 
difeafes  in  children,  we  the  more  efFedhially  pror 
vide  for  the  prefervatipn  of  their  conftitutio-4, 

and 
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and  the  gradual  increafe  of  their  ftrength,  as  they 
advance  in  years.  There  are,  no  doubt,  certain 
difeafes  to  which  children  are  liable,^  that  can 
rarely  be  prevented,  as  the  fmall-pox,  which  is 
eafily  got  over  by  inoculation ;  the  meafles,  chin- 
cough,  mumps,  called  in  Scodand  the  branks, 
or  buffets,  and  fits  of  teething,  all  which  may 
be  rendered  lefs  formidable  than  they  fometimes 
are,  by  proper  treatment  The  difeafes  moft  in 
our  power  to  prevent,  are  thofe  arifing  firom 
cold,  which  often  affedt  children  with  great  feve- 
rity,  producing  coughs,  feveriftmefs,  and  frequent 
fits  of  teething ;  under  which  compldnts,  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels  ufually  fuffer.  Thefe  difor- 
ders,  when  flight,  give  no  alarm  ;  and  the  child- 
ren often  get  well  without  much  trouble :  but, 
when  they  continue  long  with  feverity,  or  fre- 
quently return,  they  fometimes  terminate  in  dif- 
eafes of  greater  danger. 

10.  It  is  to  prevent  thefe  accidents  that  I 
have,  for  many  years,  forbidden  the  carrying  of 
children  abroad  till  their  third  or  fourth  month, 

unlefs 
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unlefs  ia  the  fummer,  and  then  only  for  a  fhort 
fpace  each  time.  I  am  even  of  opinion,  that 
children  born  after  the  month  of  September 
fhould  feldom  be  carried  out  till  the  mild  wea^ 
ther  in  the  enfuing  fpring.  I  mean  not  to  fay 
that  children  in  arms  are  not  to  be  darned  abroad 
at  all  for  fc^confiderable  a  time  :  for.  where  there 
is  an  area  or  garden  belonging  to  the  houfe,  th^ 
carrying  of  them  out  frequendy  for  a  few  liii* 
nutes,  as  is  praftifed  in  the  country,  is  of  great 
ufe. 

1 1 .  This  advice  is  chiefly  calculated  for  thf 
city  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  child-maids,  not 
the  beft  in  the  world,  feldom  ftop  with  their  in»r 
fants  till  diey  get  to  the  Caftlehill,  the  Meado^^ 
Prince's-ftreet,  or  fome  other  diftant  place  <rf 
meeting,  where  they  can  goffip  with  one  an^ 
other.  It  is  remaining  in  thefe  places,  or  ia 
narrow  lanes  called  clofes,  for  a  -confiderable 
time,  in  bad  weaidier,  that  brings  on  fuch  fevere 
difeafes  from  cold,  as  often  prove  fatjj.  Whi* 
is  ftill  more  cruel  and  abfurd,  is  the  perverfe  ob^ 

ftinacy 
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ftinacy  of  many  of  the  child-maids  to  carry  out 
their  infants,  even  during  their  indifpofition,  and 
'without  much  regard  to  the  weather.  This  leave 
they  obtain  by  conftant  folicitation,  and  by  ex- 
citing in  the  mother  a  belief  that  nothing  can 
contribute  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  infant  as 
frefh  air  ;  though  their  defire  to  get  out,  is  folely 
for  their  own  amufement,  and  fometimes  their 
emolument.  During  the  fummer,  great  numbers 
of  child-maids,  and  hundreds  of  children,  refort 
to  die  Meadow  for  new  milk.  Among  thefe  are 
many  convalefcents,  who  have  juft  got  over  the 
linall-pox,  meafles,  or  fome  other  infectious  dif- 
order  ;  and  from  this  aflbciation  of  children  diC- 
eafes  are  communicated.  But  it  is  fufficient 
merely  to  mention  the  danger  of  infeftion,  to 
guard  parents  againft  the  hazard  of  bringing  dif- 
eafes  into  their  family. 

12.     Could  I  have  influence  enough  to  per- 

fuade  the  public,  that  hardiaefs  with  children  ought 

not  to  be  attempted,  while  in  arms,  nor  for  fome 

^years  after,  I  am  confident,  that  tlie  number  of 

children 


/ 
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children  in  the  bills  of  mortality  would  lefleS 
confiderably.     It  is  catarrhs  or  colds,  moft  of 
which  might  be  prevented,  that  are  the  ori^n  of 
many  of  their  difeafes  which  prove  fatal.     A  fit 
of  teething  is  uftially  the  confequence  of  every 
cold,  caught  after  the  commencement  of  the  fifdi 
month ;  whereas,  moft  children  cut  their  teeth 
eafily,  who  are  kept  free  from  colds  till  they  arfe 
two  years  of  age.     The  prevention  of  (iatarrh^ 
in  children,  I  confider  as  the  chief  means  of  pre*- 
ferving  the  natural  ftrength  of  their  conflitution, 
and  of  rendering  them  more  capable  of  refifling 
the  effedls  of  other  difeafes,  when  they  come  to 
be  attacked  by  them.     This  may  be  efJedted, 
with  moderate  attention,  in  almoft  every  family^ 
without  accuftoming  the  child  to  too  delicate  a 
management,  which,  as  hurtful  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  muft  ever  be  avoided.     The  children,  how- 
ever, of  fome  parents  are  fo  extremely  delicate, 
that,  to  rear  them,  requires  the  Utmoft  cafe  and 
attention  j  while  thofe  of  others,  with  a  good 
found  conftitution,  get  on  through  infancy  and 
childhood  with  littie  trouble,  and  few  or  no  com- 
plaints. ' 

IS. 
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13.  It  is  an  unhappy  circumftance,  when 
the  parents  of  delicate  children  take  a  conceit  of 
bringing  them  up  to  be  hardy,  by  thin  clothing, 
and  expofing  them  to  fuch  degrees  of  cold  as 
would  require  more  than  double  their  ftrength 
to  bear  with  impunity.  Upon  the  plati  of  ren- 
dering children  robuft,  a  ge*neral  practice  pre- 
vails, in  Scodand,  of  fending  them  abroad  with- 
out (lockings,  and  fometimes  without  either 
fhoes  or  (lockings.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to 
inform  the  advocates  for  fuch  a  practice,  that  fo 
far  from  being  of  fervice,  thofe  children  caught 
catarrhs  more  frequendy  than  thofe  who  were 
better  and  more  decendy  dreflfed  *•     Befides,  it 

VOL.  I.  M  muft 

— ■ ■  ■     ■     ^  ■      -     , 

*  This  lavage  cuftom,  of  going  without  fhoes  or  ftock- 
ings,  IS  much  praftifed  by  moft  of  the  fervant-maids  in 
Scotland,  efpecially  in  the  country  ;  but,  from  long  experi- 
ence, I  can  aflert,  that  they  are  neither  fo  healthy  nor  fo  hardy 
as  thofe  who  follow  a  contrary  praftlce.  They  are  fubjeft 
to  many  difeafes  from  cold,  and  fometiiHes  die  of  confump- 
tions;  but  all  of  them,  without  exception,  acquire^  a  preter- 
natural growth  about  the  ancles,  fomc  of  t^em  to  an  im- 
menfe  thicknefs,  from  the  conftant  application  of  cold. 
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muft  be  remarked,  that  the  oftener  children  are 
feized  with  catarrhs,  the  more  liable  they  be- 
come to  returns  of  that  diforder,  from  too  great 
an  expofure  to  the  cold  air.  For,  to  inure  child* 
ten  to  certain  d^ees  of  cold,  and  the  viciflitudes 
of  the  weather,  we  muft  proceed  ^th  great  ciiu- 
tion^  while  tibey  are  in  arms,  and  afterwards 
with  moderation  in  the  exercife  of  this  prance, 
till  they  are  five,  fix,  or  feven  years  of  age.  As 
every  one  muft  be  convinced  of  the  gradual  in- 
creafe  of  ftrength  of  body  and  conftitution,  firom 
birth  to  manhood :  Jo,  they  touft  likewife  fee, 
that  the  ability  to  refift  the  efieds  of  cold  muft 
in  that  time  proportionably  increafe.  Indeed,  I 
have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  children  cmght 
never  to  be  expofed  to  much  cold,  or  for  any 
Gonfiderable  time,  till  they  sure  able  to  run  about, 
or  otherwife  exercife  themfelves,  in  the  open  air, 
which  countera£ts  the  effects  of  the  cold,  and 
ftrengthens  the  body.  As  it  is  unneceflary  to 
enlarge  farther  on  this  fubjedt  of  hardinefs,  which 
I  have  not  the  leaft  fcruple  to  recommend  to  pa* 
rents,  provided  they  lay  no  more  on  their  child-* 

ren 
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ren  in  this  way  than  they  can  eafily  bear  ;  I  (hall 
proceed,  next,  to  confider,  what  is  equally  effen- 
tial  to  health,  the  proper  diet  of  children. 


SECTION     IIL 

OK    THE     PROPRIETY    AND     IMPROPRIETY    OF 
MOTHERS. NURSING    THEIR    CHILDREN. 

1 4.  Thofe,  who  plead  fb  powerfully  for  the 
univerfal  practice  of  mothers  nurfing  their  child- 
ren, imagine,  that  no  argument  can  overturn 
their  dodxine,  while  they  adhere  to  nature  as 
their  guide.  By  keeping  her  always  in  view, 
they  conftandy  appeal  to  the  cuftom  of  favage 
nations,  where  the  mothers,  without  exception, 
nurfe  their  children.  It  muft,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  the  women  in  civilized  countries 
are  far  from  being  on  an  equality,  in  this  refpedl, 
with  female  favages.  Thefe  laft  have  compara- 
tively fewer  delicate  or  deformed  children,  who, 
for  the  moft  part,  die  in  infancy,  from  hunger, 
hardfhips,  and  negledl.     For  it  is  reported,  and 

M  2  generally 
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generally  believed,  that  they  pay  very  little  at- 
tention to  thofe  infants  whom  they  judge  inca- 
pable of  being  reared  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
and  hardfhips  of  the  favage  ftate.  By  this  in- 
human pra£dce,  their  nations  are  leis  populous 
than  civilized  countries.  It  is  rare  to  obferve 
more  than  two  or  three  children  in  an  Indian  &- 
mily ;  but  thofe  are  of  fuch  a  conilitution,  as  has 
enabled  them  to  furvive  the  hard  ufage  of  die 
iavage  life  from  their  infancy* 

15.  In  European  countries,  where  our  care 
increafes  with  the  delicacy  and  difeafed  ftate  of 
the  children,  aijd  where  provifions  are  in  great- 
er abundance,  the  population  is  proportionably 
greater.  Hence  it  follows,  that  ill  civilized  na- 
tions, where  many  weakly  children  are  reared, 
there  muft  be  a  greater  proportion  of  delicate 
jnen  and  women,  than  in  favage  countries.  For 
the  good"  of  the  public,  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that 
thofe  perfons  with  infirm  OHiftitutlons  would 
not  intermarry,  but  that  eact  would  feledl  in 
marriage,  for  the  feke  of  thdr  offspring,  and 

to 
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to  diminifh  a  tendency  to  herecHtary  difeafes, 
their  hufband  or  wife  fisom  a  healdiy  family 
with  a  found  coniHtution.  This  is  one  of  thofe 
advices  which  Ariofto  would  have  placed  in  the 
moon,  with  things  to  be  forgotten ;  for  in  mar. 
riage,  more  attention  is  in  general  paid  to  wealth, 
cpnnexions,  and  interefl,  than  to  conflitution. 
Since  this  is,  and  always  will  be  tjie  cafe,  while 
individuals  of  either  fex  feMifhIy  pay  a  greater 
regard  to  wealth  an|d  their  eafe,.  than  to  the  health 
and  happinefs  of  their  offspring,  we  mud  have 
.  delicate  females  among  us.  If  fuch  delicate 
women,  tb^efore,  (hall  prefer  a  ^;0odf-natured 
healthy  yoiiog  woman,  who  has  more  and  bet- 
ter milk  than  her  own,  fhe  certainly  thereby 
not  only  confers  a  benefit  on  her  child,  but  on 
jierfelf,  by  the  prefervation  of  her  confldtutioa 

16*  I  incline  not  to  go  farther  with  my  a- 
pology  for  mothers  not  nurfing  dieir  children, 
though  we  may  include,  with  propriety,  in  the 
number  of  bad  nurfes,  fome  women  of  fafhion 
{ind  diffipation,  whofe  avocations  in  paying  and. 

M  3  receiving 
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receiving  vifits,  in  going  to  public  places,  card- 
playing,  and  fitting  up  at  night,  render  tfxem 
altogether  unfit  for  the  exa^  and  conftant  duty 
which  muft  be  difchaiged  in  nmiing  *.  I  have 
even  gone  farther  fometimes,  in  reicoramendii^ 
nurfes  to  women  firee  from  every  hereditary 

^ibrder, 

*  On  the  fubje£^  of  a  eertaift  perfon  of  rank  pretend- 
ing to  nurfe  her  child,  L^y  M.  W.  Montague,  in  her  ufual 
vein  of  humoio*,  makes  the  following  obfervations :  *  If 
Mrs  — —  was  a  buxom,  fturdy  woman,  who  lived  on 
plain  food,  took  regular  exercife,  enjoyed  proper  returns 
of  reft,  and  was  free  from  violent  paflions  (which  you  and 
i  know  is  not  the  cafe),  (he  might  be  a  good  liurfe  for 
her  child ;  hut,  as  matters  ftand,  I  do  verily  think,  that 
the  milk  of  a  good  comely  cow,  who  feeds  quietly  in  her 
meadow,  never  devours  ragouts,  nor  drinks  ratifia,  nor 
frets  at  quadrille,  nor  fits  up  till  three  in  the  morning, 
elated  with  gain,  or  deje£led  with  lofs  ;  I  do  think,  that 
the  milk  of  fuch  a  cow,  or  of  a  nurfe  that  came  as  near 
it  as  poffible,  would  be  likely  to  nourHh  the  young  fquirc 
much  better  than  hers.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  child  fuckft 
in  the  mother's  pafSons  with  h^r  milk,  this  is  a  ftrong  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  cow,  unlefs  you  may  be  afraid 
that  the  young  fquire  may  become  a  calf :  but  how  many 
calves  are  there,  both  in  State  and  Church,  who  have 
been  brought  up  with  their  mother's  milk  ? '    Letter  53. 
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diforder,  efpeciaUy  in  their  firft  child,  either  on 
account  of  their  youth  and  inexperience,  or  who 
I  {vfpeSted  not  to  be  fufEciently  ftrong  for  the 
fatigue  of  that  duty  to  which  every  good  nurfe 
muft  fo  conft^ntly  attend ;  thefe  women  having 
with  proper  affiftance,  often  proved  exceeding 
good  nurfes  to  the  reft  of  their  children  ;  and, 
when  they  are  not  materially  hurt  by  nurfing, 
I  have  always  advifed  them  to  continue  the 
praftice.  With  the  exceptions  juft  made, 
every  woman  moft  imqueftionably  ought  to 
nurfe  her  children ;  for,  notwithftanding  what 
has  been  faid,  the  affedion,  the  care,  and 
fedulous  attention  of  the  mother,  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  health  and  drefs  of 
the  infant,  muft  be  greatly  fuperior  to  that 
of  a  mercen9ry  woman.  There  is,  however, 
little  reafoh  to  leReQ.  againft  women  for  not  un- 
dertaking this  duty  j  for  moft  of  them  naturally 
incline  to  it,  if  we  except  fome  perfons  of  opu- 
lence ;  and,  even  among  thefe,  it  is  now  morQ 
general  than  formerly. 
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SECTION    IV. 

ON  THE  DIET  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN^ 

17.  It  is  fo  generally  allowed,  that  the  mo- 
ther's milk  is  a  wife  provifion  in  nature  for  the 
nourifhment  of  her  infant,  that  no  one  ever 
thinks  of  fubftituting  any  other  fpecies  of  ali- 
ment in  its  place,  unlefs  when  the  rtiother  is 
without  milk,  and  in  poverty.  It  is  ufually  the 
fecond  day  after  birth,  before  the  infant  is  put 
to  the  breaft  ;  and,  in^  the  interim,  a  little  water- 
gruel,  fweetened  with  fugar,  is  given,  till  the 
bowels  are  fufhciently  evacuated;  for  which  pur- 

•         -  >        .  -  ' 

pofe,  we  are  obliged  fometimes  to  add  a  few 
grains  of  magnefia.  If  the  breaft  is  free,  and 
the  milk  plenty,  it  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  for  the 
nourifliment  of  the  child  for  the  firft  three 
months.  To  give  the  infant,  during  that  pe- 
riod,  panada,  or  other  articles  of  diet,  though 
of  eafy  digeftion,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  is 
not  fo  neceflary  as  is  commonly  apprehended, 

and 
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and  ought  feldom  to  be  pradifed,  unlefe  to  make 
up  for  deficiency  of  milk ;  for  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion  being  at  that  time  exceedingly  weak, 
fuch  food,  given  in  too  great  a  quantity,  occa- 
fions  indigeftion  and  gripes,  to  which  infants 
are  extremely  liable  during  the  firft  three  months. 
From  the  commencement,  however,  of  the  fourth 
month,  nurfes  ought  to  begin  to  accuftom  their 
children,  by  degrees,  to  a  little  panada,  thin 
broth,  or  beef  tea,  as  it  is  called,  with  crumbs  of 
bread;  gradually  inqreafing  the  quantity  with 
the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  infant.  This  fort 
of  food  may  be  varied,  'by  giving  them  rice- 
broth,  rice-milk,  and  fometimes  a  bit,  or  the 
whole  of  the  yolk  of  a  foft  boiled  egg,  with 
bread. 

18.  Experience  has  taught  us  tlie  proper 
time  for  the  fuckling  of  infants  to  be  nine 
months.  Sooner  than  this,  they  digeft  npt,  with 
equal  eafe,  the  ordinary  articles  of  food  given  to 
children,;  and  when  it  is  continued  longer,  the 
piilk  diminifhes  in  quantity,  and  they,  depend- 
ing 
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ing  too  much  on  the  breaft,  for  the  moft  part 
fenfibly  fell  off.  A  little  variation  from  this  ge^ 
neral  rule  is  fometimes  pradtifed  with  impumty, 
by  weaning  children  at  the  feventh  month,  ei-^ 
ther  on  account  of  the  remarkably  healthy  con-» 
dition  of  the  child,  or  to  favour  the  delicate  con-» 
ftitution  of  the  mother.  It  is  not  a  trivial  cir-» 
cumftance  for  the  health  and  hilarity  of  the  child, 
that  the  nurfe  or  child-maid  be  good-natured, 
fprightly  and  adive,  have  good  eyes,  and  a 
cheerful  countenance,  conftandy  dancing,  fining, 
or  moving  the  child  about ;  and  the  more  of  a 
cheerful,  noify,  nonfeniical  converfation,  fhe 
holds  to  the  infant,  the  higher  are  its  fpirits  ex- 
hilarated. About  fix  weekjs  after  the  clrild  is 
weaned,  he  is  commonly  feized  with  a  diarrhasa, 
and  fometimes  a  vomiting,  which  may,  for  the 
moft  part,  be  prevented,  by  moderation  in  the 
diet,  and  giving  a  doze  of  magnefia  twice  a 
week*  for  two  months  from  the  time  the  cliild 
has  been  weaned. 

1 9,     After  the  firft  three  months,  efpecially 
if  in  the   fummer,  the  water  with  which  the 

chU4 
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child  is  wafhed  twice  a  day,  ought  to  be  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air ;  and  this  praftice  fhould 
bfe  continued,  except  in  the  fevere  weather  of 
winter,  when   the  chilly  cold   may  be  taken 
off  by  a  red-hot  poker.     Cold  bathing  in  the 
morning,  and  wafliing  with  the  hand  the  moft 
perfjpirable  parts  with  cold  water  in  the  evening, 
fhould  be  continued  till  they  caji  walk  fleadily 
and  with   eafe.     But,  after  this  period,  when 
the  child  comes  to  run  brifkly  about,  bathing 
and  wafliing  carefully  in  the  morning  is  fuffi- 
cient,  and  fhould  be  continued  till  he  is  four  or 
five  years  of  age,  or  even  longer,  unlefe  when 
indifpofition  forbids  the  pradice.     The  nearer 
children  are  to  the  time  of  their  birth,  the  great- 
er is  the  quantity  of  fleep  required.     TTie  irre- 
gul^,  frequent,  and  fhort  fleeps  a  child  takes 
through  the  day,  while  on  the  bteaft,  are,  when 
he  is  weaned,  contraded  to  two,  and  afterwards 
to  one  deep  in  the  forenoon,  which  ought  to  be 
continued  till  three  years  of  age,  or  till  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  it  by  degrees  leaves  them.     It  is  on 
account'  of  thijs  natural  demand  for  a  large  pro- 
portion 
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portion  of  fleep,  that  children  from  three  to  five 
years  of  age  fliould  be  put  to  bed  foon  after  fix  o'- 
clock ;  and  from  their  fifth  to  their  feventh  year, 
at  feven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  winter ; 
but  a  litde  more  indulgence  may  be  given  in 
fummer.     From  eight  to  ten  or  eleven  years  of 
?ige,  the  time  of  going  to  bed  ought  not  to  ex-^ 
ceed  nine  in  winter,  ^d  ten  o'clock  in  the  fum-^ 
mer  months ;  for  it  is  amazing  the  alteration 
that  great  errors  in  this  way  make  on  the  health 
and  complexion  of  children.     Though  the  fit- 
ting up  at  night  affects  not,  in  any  remarkable  de- 
gree, the  health  and  conftitution  of  ftrong  men, 

efpecially  when  imaccompanied  with  the  drink- 

* 

ing  of  ftrong  liquors,  yet  delicate  men  and  wo- 
men have  their  health  fenfibly  hurt  by  that  prac- 
tice ;  and  they  acquire  that  pale,  fickly  look,  wq 
fo  often  meet  with  in  great  towns, 

20.  With  regard  to  the  diet  of  children, 
there  are  two  plans,  fpmetimes  profecuted  by  per- 
fons  of  condition,  or  in  eafy  circumftances,  di- 
ametrically oppofite  to  each   other.     The  one 

confi 
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conlifts  of  vegetables  and  milk,  to  which  are 
generally  added  eggs,  cuftards,  puddings,  weak 
broths,  and  fometimes  fruit  and  wine;  but 
animal  food  is  given  too  fparingly,  and  too 
feldom :  the  other  is  made  up  of  the  above 
articles,  with  too  large  a  proportion  of  meat. 
Both  thefe  plans  of  diet  are  hurtful  to  the 
conftitution  of  children ;  the  former  fubjeds 
them  to  the  difeafes  arifing  from  debility,  inan- 
ition, and  poverty ;  the  latter,  to  thofe  which  are 
the  natural  confequences  of  furfeits,  indigeftion, 
and  plethora.  Hence,  we  may  fafely  conclude, 
that  between  thefe  two  extremes  of  too  low  and 
too  full  a  diet,  is  to  be  drawn  that  juft  medium 
beft  calculated  for  general  ufe.  Though  children, 
by  the  time  they  are  a  year  old,  may  be  indulged 
with  a  fmall  morfel  of  meat  now  ai^i  then  ;  yet 
it  is  not  till  they  aire  able  to  run  brifkly  about 
that  they  fliould  be  allowed  a  little  animal  food 
at  dinner  every  day,  pr  every  fecond  day.  This 
pradHce  fliould  be  continued  till  they  are  three 
or  four  years  of  age,  when  a  litde  meat  may  be 
given  more  regularly  every  day ;  but  with  fuch 

moderation, 
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moderation,  that  the  greater  part  of  their  diet 
(hall  ftill  confift  of  vegetables, 

21.     The  cramming  of  children  with  oat- 
meal porridge,  as.  is  praftifed  in  Scotland  while 
they  are  in  arms,  and  for  fome  time  after,  I 
have  always  confidered  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  delicate   children.     Their  powers  of 
digeftion  not  being  fufficient  for  fuch  a  mefs, 
they  are  often  feized  with  diarrhoeas,  or  become 
pot'beUied;  2i  term  commonly  given,  to  an  un- 
ufual  fi^e  of  the  abdomen  in  children.     But,  af- 
ter they  pafs  their  fixth  or  feventh  year,  and  can 
take  a  good  deal  of  exercife,  it  then  becomes 
with  many  an  excellent  article  of  diet.     The  ap- 
petites  of  children  are  in  general  keen,  and  their 
digeftion  quick ;  on  which  account,  befides  their 
regular  meals,  fome  bread  fhould  be  given  them 
three  or  four  times  a  day.     As  fome  children 
have  a  quicker  digeftion  than  others,  it  is  by  expe- 
rience and  obfervation  alone  that  the  quantity  of 
food  neceflary  for  each  can  be  adjufted.     But  as 
a  voracious  appetite  may  in  fome  degree  be  ac- 
quired 
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quired  by  indulgence,  reftraint  fhould  be  put  on 
an  uncommon  keennefs  for  food,  which  often 
fubjefts  them  to  indigeftion,  worms,  and  fome- 
times  fits.  As  no  beverage  is  fo  well  calculated 
for  the  digeftion  of  our  food  as  fimple  water,  fo, 
the  moft  we  can  fay  in  favour  of  wine,  when 
given  for  this  purpofe  to  children,  is,  that  it 
is  ufelefs  to  the  flrong,  but  prejudicial  to  the 
delicate,  as  an  article  of  diet :  for,  although  it 
may  be  given  as  a  cordial,  in  certain  difeafes, 
with  advantage ;  yet  the  giving  it  every  day  at 
dinner  often  occafions  foumefs  and  indigeftion. 

\ 

22.  Hitherto,  we  have  been  confidering  the 
diet  and  management  of  chUdren  of  perfons  in 
eafy  circumflance3  ;  and  when  they  are  in  fuch 
fituations,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  food  fuited  to  the  different  ages  and 
degrees  of  fbrengtb  that  ought  chiefly  to  engage 
our  attendon.  But  thefe  infhii£tions  avail  litde 
in  regard  to  children  of  common  labourers,  fome 
poor  mechanics,  fervants,  and,  in  general,  the 
neceflitous  inhabitants  of  great  cities,  towns,  and 

villager 
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villages.     For  their  poverty  permits  them  not  to 
be  nice  in  the  quality  of  their  food,  and,  from 
the  fame  caufe,  they  are  too  often  ftinted  in  their 
meals.     This  fcantinefs  in  the  articles  of  diet, 
from  inability  to  purchafe  them,  often  obliges 
parents  and  children  to  put  up  with  fo  flender  a 
meal,  that  the  craving  of  hunger  is  feldom  com- 
pletely overcome.     Such  fituations  are  moft  fre- 
quent in  great  towns,  where  a  want  of  morality 
and  religion,  with  a  propenfity  to  lazinefs  and 
drunkennefs,  prevail  among  the  labouring  poor : 
for  their  expending   part  of  their  income  on 
ftrong  liquors  keeps  them  in  perpetual  poverty. 
They  are  badly  accommodated  in  their  fmall  a- 
partments,  often  expofed  to  cold  as  well  as  hun- 
ger, and  an  unwholefome  air,  from  uncleanlinefs, 
the  ufual  concomitant  of  indolence  and  poverty. 
It  is  on  thefe  accounts  that  fuch  people  bring  up 
fo  few  children  ;  for  they  feldom  rear  above  one 
in  four  or  five  that  are  bom,  and  fometimes  they 
are  ftill  more  unfortunate  in  the  number  of 
deaths. 

23. 
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23.  It  is  otherwife  with  the  common  la- 
bourers  and  cottagers  in  the  country,  whofe  an- 
nual income  amounts  not  to  more  than  that 
which  the  pitiable  inhabitants  of  the  fame  clafs 
in  great  towns  ufually  receive.  For,  in  the 
country,  they  have  a  greater  refpe<S  for  moral 
duties,  incline  to  religion,  are  more  induftrious 
and  frugal,  and,  in  calamitous  cafes  of  want,  they 
are  always  affifted,  in  fome  degree,  by  their 
neighbours:  Befides,  a  litde  bit  of  garden  ground, 
in  whieh  they  raife  coleworts,  cabbages,  potatoes, 
and  other  roots,  is  to  them  of  infinite  ufe.  It  is 
to  this  larger  proportion  of  food,  and  a  more  at- 
fedionate  attention  to  their  offspring,  that  we 
mufl  afcribe  a  greater  population  to  thefe  people, 
than  to  thdfe  of  a  fimilar  rank  in  great  towns  : 
For,  experience  and  obfervation  have  fhown, 
•from  time  immemorial,  and  in  all  places,  that 
the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  population  has  always 
kept  pace  with  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  provi- 
fions.  In  the  provinces  of  Bahar,  Orixa,  and 
Bengal  in  India,  where  a  pound  of  rice,  in  plen- 
tiful years,  is  fold  for  litde  more  than  a  farthing, 

VOL.  I.  N  the 
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flie  popukdon  is  immenfe  ;  but  it  is  the  reverie 
in  fome  of  the  provinces  of  the  Ruffi^  empire^ 
and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  prpvi- 
fions  are  fcarce.  Hence,  we  may  conclude,  th^ 
the  difeaies  arifing  from  too  low  a  diet  in  childT 
ren,  are  more  permanent  and  fatal  than  thofe 
which  are  owing  to  the  abufe  of  plenty ;  for 
diefe  laft  are  generally  flight  and  eafily  remedied. 
In  this  Sedtion,  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  a$ 
concife  as  poflible ;  my  principal  del\gn  beiAg 
to  correfl:,  what  I  apprehend  were  fome  errors 
that  had  crept  into  practice,  in  the  diet,  cloth- 
ing, ^d  management  of  childrent.  There  are, 
ho  doubt,  feveral  other  circumftances  of  lefs  mo- 
ment, on  which  I  might  have  enlarged ;  but,  as 
mtelligent  mothers  and  nurfes  are  tolerably  coor 
terlant  on  thefe  fubjeds,  to  avoid  prolixity,  I 
have  cHuitted  to  mention  them.  As  the  pro** 
Iperity,  however,  of  every  coimtry  depends,  con- 
fiderabfy  on  its  population,  which  muft  corre- 
fpond  in  a  great  degree  with  the  care  and  atteflr 
^n  thdl;  is*  paid  to  the  health  of  infants  aad 

childreOy 
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children,  too  much  folicitude  oh  this  head  can 
fbarcely  be  exercifed  *. 


SECTION     V. 

ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  MIND  tO  VIRTUE. 

24.  The  next  fubjeft  for  our  confideration, 
mentioned  in  Paragraph  5th,  is  (by  an  early  atten- 
tion to  the  tempers  and  difpofitions  of  children) 
to  form  their  minds  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  ren- 
der them  as  fufceptible  of  the  ideas  of  good  and 
bad  addons,  as  their  infant  capacities  are  capable  of 
comprehending.  To  begin  our  litde  leflbns  of  ap- 
probation or  difapprobation  of  certain  aftions  or 
expreflions  of  paflion,  fo  early  as  when  the  child 
is  in  arms,  and  before  it  can  fpeak,  may  be  thought 
by  fome  to  be  rather  preiliature.  But  if  the  child 
can  comprehend,  by  the  expreflion  of  the  counte- 
nance, by  geftures,  or  by  fpeech,  what  you  wifh 
to  inculcate,  it  is  not  then  too  foon  to  b?gin  the 

N  2  formation 
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formation  of  their  minds  to  good  hatits  and  fub- 
miflion.     A  child,  for  the  firft  four  months,  cer- 
tainly has  fome  fleeting  ideas  of  objects  and 
founds  ;  but  they  become  not  permanent  till  af- 
ter many  repetitions  ;  for  it  is  not  till  about  this 
period   that  they   fhow   a  preference   to  their 
nurfe.     Before  a  child  is  nine  months  old,  it 
appears  to  know  every  one  in  the  family  ;  foon 
after  the  twelfth  month,  it  feems  to  underftand 
language;    about  the  fixteenth   or    eighteenth 
month,   fometimes  fooner,  it  begins  to  walkj 
and,  before  two  years  of  age,  to  prattle  a  littie. 
The  quick  progrefs  which  infants  make  in  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  knowledge,  in  litde  more  than 
the  firft"  two  years,  is  very  great,  and  perhaps 
fuperior  to  any  thing  they  ever  acquire  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time  during  the  reft  of  their  lives. 
By  this  time,  they  fpeak  fluendy,  which  fhows  a 
moft  retentive  memory ;  every  obje£t,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  in  the  houfe  or  in  the  fields, 
with  their  names,  have  become  familiar,  and,  in 
moft  cafes,  they  in  fome  degree  know  the  ufe 

of  them. 

•»  -  ■' 
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25.  This  aftoniftiing  advancement  in  know- 
ledge during  the  firft  two  years,  or  two  years 
and  a  half,  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  can  be  gi- 
ven of  the  propriety  df  beginning  early  with 
children  our  gende  leflbns,  even  while  they  are 
in  arms.  It  fhows  with  what  eafe  their  ten- 
der minds  may  be  impreffed  with  ideas  of  good 
and  bad  actions,  which  are  rendered  familiar  to 
them  by  repetition,  before  they  can  reafon  on 
the  good  or  evil  tendency  of  either.  The  foon- 
er  our  care  in  this  refpeft  commences,  while  the 
fenfbrium  of  children  is  dudlile,  and  eafily  im- 
preffed, the  more  fuccefsful  fhall  we  be  in  form- 
ing the  mind  of  the  child  ;  which  muft  be  confi- 
dered  as  forming  the  character  of  the  future 
man.  As  foon  as  a  child  can  fpeak,  our  firft 
leflbn  ought  to  be  a  veneration  for  truth,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  religibn,  of  all  moral  duties, 
the  fupport  of  every  focial  virtue,  and  of  confi- 
dence in  every  tranfaftion  in  which  man  en- 
gages. When  this  cardinal  quality  comes  to  be 
unalterably  fixed  in  the  mind,  it  never  fails  to 
confer  on  the  perfon  fuch  a  degree  of  courage, 

N  3  rcfolatioa^ 
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refoludon,  firm  and  generous  independence,  and 
fuch  a  contempt  of  every  advantage  that  could 
be  obtained,  or  of  every  difadvantage  that  might 
be  avoided,  by  the  facrifice  of  truth,  a$  tp  render 
him  truly  refpedable  ;  for  it  is  the  higheft  dx^ila- 
inent  of  a  great  foul.  However  grcat  a  man's 
abilities  may  be ;  if  accompanied  with  felfdbood, 
he  never  can  command  your  efteem,  which  you 
-  readily  beftow  on  others  of  meaner  parts,  mid 
perhaps  in  poverty,  but  in  whom  you  faioW 
piith  conftantly  to  dwell.  Tliis  divine  atnibute 
•muft  be  confidered  as  intimately  connected  with 
every  fpeqies  of  virtue,  one  grjdn  of  which,  in 
an  extenfiye  fenfe,  is  of  greater  value  ha  the  fight 
of  God  and  of  reafon,  than  aU  the  mafs  of  intel- 
led  in  the  vrorld  united  in  one  perfon,  if  accom- 
panied with  wifehood. 

26.  ^fhis  ineftinmble  poffeffion  is  to  the 
poor  man  a  fource  of  happinefs  and  of  wealth ; 
for,  who  can  withhold  firom  him  their  good  6- 
pinion,  their  good  wifhes  for  liis  profjperity,  or 
even  their  credit,  when  there  is  occafion  for  it  ? 

In 
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In  this  way,  fuch  men,  even  with  moderate  parta, 
get  on  in  the  worid,  and  become  comparatively 
rich  with  others  of  the  fame  rank  and  line  of 
bufinefs,  but  of  an  oppofite  charader.  Indeed, 
the  love  of  charader  is  fo  ftrongiy  implanted  in 
the  human  breaft,  that  rogues  themfelves  wifh 
to  obtain  it,  and,  for  that  end,  put  on  the  fem- 
blance  of  honeft  men .:  and,  though  they  may 
fometimes  fucceed,  yet  they  feldom  do  ultimate-' 
ly ;  fen:  their  deceit,  fo  often  pra&ifed,  fhows 
their  real  charaden     When  piety,  and  a  fenfe 

m 

of  our  moral  duties,  produce  and  fupport  a  uni<« 
form  integrity,  then  the  lofs  of  reputation  wounds 
one  bf  the  moft  lively  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  and  is  one  of  the  greateft  calamities  in 
life.  There  is  no  qualification  for  T^ch  men 
ought  to  be  fb  much  admired,  or  any  quality 
of  the  mind,  which  raifes  a  man  of  the  loweft 
condition  more  to  an  equality  with  {tm  moft  dig- 
nified, in  the  efleem  of  good  men,  than  integrity 
«uid  truths  Many  are  the  evils  that  attend  the 
charafter  of  difhonefly;  for  the  unprincipled 
jnan  naturally  raifes  our.  fufpicion  and  jealoufy 

N  4       "  of 
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of  him,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  idea  we 
have  formed  of  his  abilities  and  talents  :  fo  that 
he  at  laft  becomes  rather  an  object  of  terror,  than 
an  aflbciate  with  whom  we  can  with  fafety  tranC- 
ad:  bufmefs ;  and  this  produces  his  ruin. 

27.  How  amiable  fo^ver  truth  may  be,  yet 
neither  this  ineftimable  quality,  nor  charity,  nor 
humanity,  nor  any  other  virtue,  can  be  fo  fuc- 
cefsfiilly  imprefTed  on  the  minds  of  children  by 
precept,  as  by  example  and  habit.  For  man  be- 
ing perhaps. the  moft  imitative  animal  on  earth, 
every  precept  to  children  muft  be  loft,  while  a 
bad  example  is  fet  before  them.  If  children,  there- 
fore, are  fo  prone  to  imitate  their  parents,  or  the 
fociety  in  which  they  live,  and  to  whom  they  look 
up  for  inflrudion,  how  circumfped:  ought  every 
one  to  be  in  their  prefence,  till  a  proper  con- 
dud  and  good  principles  are  fixed  in  their  minds 
by  length  of  time  and  pradice  !  This  agreeable 
(or,  rather,  on  account  of  the  great  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it  tp  fociety,  let  us  call  it  ^ 
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religious)  duty,  can  only  meet  with  fuccefs  by 
peifeverance,  until  good  habits  are  acquired ; 
for  it  is  by  habit  we  are  governed.  Though 
this  obfervation  is  particularly  applicable  to  child- 
ren ;  yet  it  is  known  that  men  and  women 
are  likewife,  in  many  inftances,  ruled  by  habits, 
fome  of  which  have  adhered  to  them  from  child- 
hood, while  others  have  been  acquired  after- 
wards by  imitation. 

28.  As  foon  as  reafon  in  children  begins  to 
dawn,  good  habits  may  be  enforced  by  fuch  lit- 
tle arguments  as  we  may  judge  them  capable  of 
comprehending,  atid   with  good  efFedi,  -except 

* 

i^L  fome  few  inftdnces,  from  bad  natural  difpofi- 
tions,  on  which*  I  fhall  afterwards  have  an  op- 
portunity of  making  fome  remarks.  By  fuch 
care  and  attention,  and  particularly  by  prefent- 
ing  conftantly  to  children  the  beft  example  for 
their  conduft,  we  are  often  fuccefsfiil,  in  a  few 
years,  in  forming  the  little  man  or  woman  of 
virtue.  But,  without  that  good  example  I  wifh 
fo  wucii  to  inculcate,  all  will  be  in  vain,  and  all 

our 
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our  leflons  loft ;  for  litde  children  look  up  to 
their  parents  with  reverence,  and  copy  diem 
more  readily  in  their  bad  language  wd  bad  ac-^ 
dons,  than  in  thofe  that  are  good :  hence,  ev^ 
thing  that  is  faid  or  done  by  their  parents,  to 
them  appears  manly.  When  children,  how- 
ever,  fall  into  miftakes  in  this  particular,  the 
deflators  fhould  feem  to  be  ftruck  vddi  a- 
ftonifhment,  and,  in  other  refpeds,  to  exprefs, 
in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  their  difapprobation ; 
for  nothing  continues  bad  habits  fo  efFe£tually  as 
laughter,  and  appearing  to  be  amufed  with  their 
little  {"allies.  The  folly  of  fome  parents,  in  en- 
coura^ng  their  children  in  what  is  called  bad 
language,  and  in  a  fpirit  of  domineering  over 
domeftics  and  fervants,  I  have  known  to  be  pro- 
du£dve  of  the  worft  confequences  in  their  fii- 
ture  condud  and  behaviour.  From  experience, 
the  managers  of  charitable  iiiftitutions  for  the  e- 
ducation  of  children,  particularly  thofe  of  our 
Orphan  Hofpital,  receive  with  great  reluctance, 
the  children  of  fuch  low  people  as  are  fu^6^ed 
to  have  led  immoral  lives :  for,  their  children 
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being  brought  up  with  the  worft  examples  of 
immorality  and  graceleilhefs,  there  is  danger  of 
their  corrupting  the  better  bred  children  in  the 
hoi^ital.  Bad  habits  being  once  fixed,  are  feldom, 
and  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  removed. 


SECTION    VL 


ON    RELIGION* 


.  29.  Religion,  bang  of  Divine  origin  and 
appointment,  ought  to  be  our  next  care ;  the 
culture  and  cheriihing  of  which,  in  infants  and 
diildren,  commands  our  utmofl  attention.  I 
mean  not,  that  precepts  x)f  religion,  or  ard- 
cles  of  faith,  or  fuch  eiq)lanations  of  them  as 
reqtdre  greater  force  of  reafon  and  refle<9ion  to 
comprehend,  tfcan  children  poflefs,  are  to  be 
given  them.  They  (hould,  for  fome  years,  be 
left  to  learn  their  religion,  as  they  do  their  lan- 
guage, by  the  car  j  which  is  gready  affifted  by 
the  grave  deportment  and  language,  ufed  by  o- 

thers 
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thers  while  in  ads  of  devotion.  This  leads  them 
to  afk  queftions ;  for  no  being  is  more  inquifitive, 
or  more  defirous  of  information,  thaii  children. 
It  may  be  fufficient,  however,  for  their  firft  lef- 
fons,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  go  no  farther  for 
fome  time,  to  endeavour  to  give' them  fome  idea 
of  a  great,  beneficent,  invifible  God. 

so.  To  raife  their  veneration  for  God,  as  far 
as  their  infant  minds  are  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing, fome  of  his  attributes  ought  now  and  then  to 
be  mentioned  ;  as  his  perfedtion,  his  power,  his  . 
goodnefs,  his  mercy;  and  to  inculcate  in  the 
ftrongeft  manner  a  future  exiflence,  with  rewards, 
and  punifhments.  It  is  unnecefTary  to  proceed 
farther  with  children,  for  fome  years,  in  infhiidt- 
ing  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, which,  when  freed  from  the  abfurdities 
with  which  it  has  been  corrupted  by  priefls, 
crafty  men,  and  ignorant  fanatics,  is  of  itfelf 
plain,  fimple,  and  eafily  underflood.  When 
children  are  of  age,  fufficient  to  attend  public 
wojfhipy  it  U  incumbent  on  us  to  inculcate 

the 
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the  neceffity  of  it,  as  well  as  that  of  private  de- 
votion, which  we  muft  fuppofe  them  to  have 
been  previoufly  taught 

31.  In  this  way,  we  lead  tlie  youth  of  both 
fexes  frequently  to  contemplate  the  precepts  of  re- 
ligion ;  their  duty  to  God,  to  themfelves,  and  to 
one  another  ;  and  by  this  devout  exercife  of  the 
mind  often  repeated,  the  principles  of  our  reli- 
gion become  at  laft  fixed  and  permanent  When 
young  men  and  women  are  fo  fortunate  as  to 
acquire  that  love  and  veneration  for  religious 
duties  which  appear  fo  amiable  to  every  man  of 
fenfe^  it  has  a  wonderfiil  and  bleffed  efFedl  in  en- 
gaging them  to  a  ftridl  difcharge  of  the  moral 
duties  to  one  another.  This  is  confpicuous  in 
fbme  good  men,  who,  notwithftanding  their  cor- 
red:  condud:,  by  reprobating  fanaticifm,  fuper- 
ftition,  and  hypocrify,  bring  themfelves  by  ma- 
ny to  be  fufpeded  of  not  being  overburthened 
with  religion,  though  they  certainly  have  a  great 
deal  of  it  in  the  compofition  of  their  minds. 


32. 
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32.  It  has  been  remarked  in  all  ages,  tKat 
ignorant  devotees  have  afFecfted  a  greater  fhow 
of  reli^pn,  and  fervour  in  their  worfhip,  than 
correfponded  with  their  pradice  in  the  difchaige 
of  the  moral  duties ;  and  that  perfons  better  in- 
formed in  the  principles  of  true  piety,  with  more 
enlarged  ideas  of  the  benevolence  and  providence 
of  God,  make  lefe  fhow  of  religious  profeffions, 
but  keep  more  fbridly  to  the  difcharge  of  the  re- 
Hgious  and  moral  duties  prefcribed  in  the  ikcred 
fcriptures.  To  a  religious  pride  in  the  former, 
the  imbecile  ftate  of  their  mind,  joined  to  igno* 
ranee  and  a  capricious  temper,  we  may  afcribe 
moft  of  the  feceflions  from  the  eftablifhed  church, 
to  which  they  incline,  from  a  defuse  of  fhowing 
a  fiq)erior  degree  of  fandlity,  and  a  difcrinuns^- 
ing  judgment  in  matters  of  faith. 

3  3.  Indeed,  it  feems  of  little  confequence,  as  to 
a  future  ftate,  to  what  denomination  of  Chriftians 
a  man  may  belong,  provided  he  be  fmcere  in  his 
faith  and  in  his  worfhip  ;  for  it  is  highly  proba^ 
ble  diat  his  merit  will  be  meafured  more  by  the 
degree  of  his  fmcerity,  than  by  that  of  the  CeO, 

to 
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to  \rfiich  he  was  formerly  attached  It  is  there- 
fore, perhaps,  more  meritorious  to  adhere  to  the 
eflablifhed  chijrch,  tlian  to  contribute,  by  exam- 
ple, to  divifions  among  Chriiftians;  for  no  fefl; 
is  without  fome  exceptionable  tenet?,  of  human 
invention,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  overlook. 
Such  a  conduct  in  good  Chriftians,  with  a  flncere 
pra£lice  of  their  religion,  moft  undoubtedly  hu- 
manizes the  mind,  di^ofes  to  focial  duties,  pre- 
vents felfifh  ads  of  injuftice,  and  fixes  an  ami- 
able character  on  the  poffeffor,  which  he  is  loath 
to  lofe.  This  relu<9ance  to  part  with  what  muft 
be  efteemed  the  moft  valuable  pofTeflion  of  man, 
a  good  name,  keeps  upright  in  their  tranfadtions 
all  ranks  of  men,  and  has  the  moft  happy  confe- 
quences  among  the  inhabitants  of  every  nation. 

34*  Reli^on  and  morality  are  fo  intimately 
cpnne&ed,  that  I  fcarcely  think  it  poffible  for  ei- 
ther of  them  to  e^ft  feparately,  and  independ- 
ent of  the  other.  I  know  it  has  been  faid,  that 
feme  men  are  exeimplary  for  their  morals,  who 
feem  to  have  little  or  no  religion  j  but  this,  on 

the 
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the  ftrideft.  examination-  I  have  ever  foun^  td 
be  a  miftake.  In  a  preceding  paragraph,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  the  character ^of  fuch  men : 
and  here,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  whatever  may  have  been  their  re- 
ligion, a  fmcere  belief  in  it  was  ever  conjoined 
with  a  flxid:  regard  to  moral  duties.  As  good 
morals  are  the  foundation  of  thofe  laws  which 
God  has  prefcribed  for  the  regulation  of  our 
condud:,  to  himfelf,  and  to  one  another,  every 
difcharge  of  a  moral  duty  ought  to  beconfidered 
as  a  religious  a£t ;  for  we  thereby  comply  widi 
the  Divine  will.  From  a  conftant  habit  of 
thinking  and  reafoning  in  this  way,  muft  origi- 
nate all  good  laws,  the  melioration  of  a  con- 
ftitution,  and  patriotifm;  on  all  of  which  the 
happinefs  of  the  fubjeft  depends.  Such  re- 
fledions  on  the  natural  combination  of  religion 
and  morality,  founded  on  truth,  and  fo  conge*- 
nial  to  the  human  mind,  are  fufficient  to  con- 
vince every  thinking  perfon,  that  religion  and 
good  morals  are  infeparable.  In  proof  of  which, 
it  is  univerfally  knowp,  tiiat,  if  a  perfon  fails  in 

the 
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tlie  me^  his  pradfee  in  the  other  will  propor- 
tiombly  decKne.  B^it^  if  this  is  the  confequence 
of  a  rdaxation  of  religion  cm*  morality  to  in- 
dividuds^  in  a  nation  remarkable  for  its  rdi- 
^ous  and  civil  eftablifllmente,  what  mud  be  the 
condMon  of  the  people  in  a  country  where  re- 
ligion is  but  feebly  eftabliflied,  and  almoft  the 
only  compulfitor  for  the  performance  of  moral 
duties  is  the  authority  of  the  civil  magifirate  !  As 
the  confequences  of  fuch  an  eftablifliment  are 
too  obvious  to  need  illuftration,  I  fhall  pro- 
ceed' to  the  farther  confid6ratiori  of  the  culture 
o£  the  minds  of  litde  childrem 

SSv  In  the  preceding  paragt^aphs^  I  have  en- 
endeavoured  to  (how,  that  it  is  durihg  infancy  and 
cluUhood,  that  the  ftrorig6ft  arid  the  moft  laft^ 
iiig  impreffions  of  good  or  bad  ia£Horis^^ai:e  made^ 
B%©daliy  if  frequently  repeated.  Bufc>  as  child-* 
rea  in  ^their  tender  ypars  are  fo  fuceptible  of  good* 
impreffions,,  then  muft  be  the  precious  feaf6n' of 
fe«mk«githe  niind  to^  good  habits,' though  it^iS' 
perhaps  .too  early  for  regular  inilru^on.    Hence 

VOL-  u  O  may 
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may  be  feen  the  neceflity  of  making  the  heft  ufe 
of  our  time,  in  modelling,  as  it  were,  the  mind 
to  good  difpofitions  during  thefe  early  periods) 
for  they  never  can  be  reGalled.  Our  folicitude 
and  care,  however,  at  this  time,  is  for  the  moft 
part  amply  rewarded  ;  for  good  impreflions 
ftamped  on  the  mind,  at  that  early  age,  fink 
deep,  and  are  fcarcely  ever  obliterated. 

36.  One  of  our  firft  leflbiis,  which  fhould 
be  begun  in  infancy,  and  carried  on  uniformly 
through  childhood  and  youth,  is  obedience.  But^ 
to  accomplifh  this  with  eafe,  let  the  neceflity  os- 
propriety  of  our  commands  be  apparent :  for, 
if  we  are  any  way  harfh,  or  unreafonable,  in 
the  mode  of  exacting  obedience  from  children^ 
they  will  either  become  refractory,  or  wiU  call  in 
queftion  our  judgment  or  our  juftice.  *"  Indeed, 
this  excellent  quality  of  the  mind,  ought  ever  to- 
be  inculcated  rather  with  gendenefs  and  per- 
fuafion,  than  feverity  or  corredion,  tiU  it  has^ 
become  eafy,  from  being  habitual.     When  this 

defrrable 
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defirable  end  has  been  obtained,  it  is  of  infinite 
advantage  to  both  parents  and  child;  for,  in 
the  latter  it  n6t  only  ihduces  a  certain  agreeable 
complacency  of  mind,  but  renders  him  docile  to 
6yery  good  habit  or  inftruftion.     By  the  intro- 

4 

du£tion  of  this  amiable  quality,  obedience,  we 
with  Cafe  put  a  refbraint  on  all  thofe  indul- 
gences, which,  if  often  praftifed,  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  their  health  of  their  morals  :  this  re- 
fpe£ts  improper  article?  of  diet,  dangerous  a- 
mufements,  arid  dangerous  companions.  Be- 
iides,  it  gradually  habituates  and  familiarizes  him 
to  that  politenefs  and  fubordination,  which  is 
infeparable  from  good  government,  and  that  in- 
tercourfe  which  man  muft  have  in  fociety, 

37.  From  ignorance,  the  want  of  juft  ideas 
of  thofe  excruciating  feelings  which  may  be  in- 
flidted  on  animals,  and  an  unconquerable  curi- 
ofity  to  view  them  in  a  ftate  of  torment,  children 
are  naturally  cruel.  This  imperfection  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  arifmg  from  an  ardent  defire  of  be- 
ing ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  fight  of  the  moft 

0  2  afflicting 
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iiffidHng  fcenes  of  torture  and  of  death,  U  not 
peculiar  to  children,  but  common  tp  menapd 
women  of  weak  minds,  efpecially  among  the, 
Ipwer  ranks  ;  and  fome  men  of  better  parts  have 
a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  difpolition  for  fuch 
fcenes.  It  is  this  imaccoimtable  cyrip(ity,  that, 
carries  fuch  numbers,  elpeciaUy  females  of  the 
loweft  clafs,  to  gaze  at  every  pjublic  execution, 
how  cruel  foever,  or  barbarous  the  %e6tacle» 
Farquhar  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted; 
with  this  ftrong  propenlity  ip.  weak  mind$  to 
vitw  fcenes  of  diflxefs,  by  making  Scrub  call  out 
vehemently  to  Archer,  *  Shoot  him.  Captain, 
*  fhoot  him  ;  for  I  never  faw  a  man  fliot  in  all 
^  my  life. '  * 

S8.  Tins  imiverlal  paffion  for  melancholy 
fcenes  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the^  people, 
ftiuft  arife  from  the  want  of  that  due  attention 
of  parents  to  children,  in  their  tender  years,  to 
imprefs  them  with  a  juft  abhorrence  of  every* 
thing  that  is  cruel ;  and  when  this  defedt  of  the 

mind 

♦  Fide  Appendit  to  this  Article,  No.  x. 
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ttihid  b  hot  corredted  at  an  e^urly  period,  it 
remains  unaltered  through  life.  The  feeU 
ings,  however,  of  adults,  and  thofe  of  child- 
ren, in  viewing  Ipeflacles  of  cruelty,  are  very 
^fiei^nt  'the  former,  on  fuch  occafions,  gaze 
•with  fympathy  and  compafSon,  but,  from  2^ 
ftrong  impulfe  of  curiofity,  cannot  turn  away 
their  eyes ;  whereas  the  latter,  in  killing  birds, 
firogs,  cats,  and  dogs,  feem  void  of  fenfibility 
for  ^e  pdn  they  occafion.  It  is  this  want  of 
fee^g  I  wifti  to  corred  in  children,  by  making 
them  fenlible,  that  every  animal,  when  beaten, 
wounded,  or  put  to  death,  muft  fufFer  the  famQ 
excruciating  torture  and  diftrefs  as  they  would 
in  a  fimilar  fituation.  Let  them  be  informed, 
that  cruelty  is  the  undoubted  mark  of  a  bafe  and 
mean  mind ;  that  he  who  ftrikes,  unprovoked,  and 
wantonly,  either  man  or  beaft,  whom  he  knows 
dare  not,  or  cannot  return  the  blow,  is  always 
known  to  be  a  daftardly  coward.  Reprefent  to 
them  the  difgrace  that  muft  always  attend  the 
charader  of  a  cruel  perfon  ;  but,  above  all  things, 
tes-ch,  them  that  as  God  is  mercifi^  to  us,  it  is 
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our  duty  to  be  merciful  to  his  creatures.  Shovr 
ithem  likewife,  that  cruelty  is  the  moft  unpardon- 
able of  ^1  crimes  ;  becaufe  it  i§  without  tempta^ 
tipn,  and  therefore  without  excufe  :  that  mercy 
is  the  moft  amiable  attribute  of  God,  and  a  vir- 
tue  moft  becoming  the  (ituatxon  of  man ; '  ber 
caufe,  by  the  fins  which  he  fo  frequently  com- 
mits, and  the  dangers  with  which  he  is  conftant- 
ly  furrounded,  he  flands  in  need  of  it  every 
hour.  Whoever,  therefore,  can  wantonly  in- 
fli£t  pain  on  the  meaneft  animal,  or  receive  a 
a  diabolical  pleafure  from  its  fufferings,  can  havQ 
no  claim  to  this  bleffing,  nor  to  obtain  that  mercy 
^o  which  he  is  a  ftranger.  By  fuch  arguments, 
but  more  particularly  by  your  ej^ample,  keep  up 
an  abhorrence  to  eVery  a£t  of  cruelty ;  for  by 
this  culture  of  the  mind,  you  commence  in  it 
that  humanity  which  is  fo  great  an  pmanxent  tq 
human  nature. 

39.  In  giving  inftrudlion  for  the  education 
of  youth,  it  is  neither  poffible,  ,without  great 
prolixity,  nor  is  it  neceflary,  to  dwell  minutely 

on 
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dn  every  qualification  with  which  parents  may 
wifh  their  children  to  be  endued.  Juftice,  e- 
qmty,  felf-denial,  benevolence,  frugality,  chari- 
ty, induflxy,  and  other  qualifications  neceflary 
to  the  formation  of  the  virtuous  mind,  are  not 
to  be  taught  by  precept,  but  are  gradually  im- 
bibed by  children,  firom  the  conduct  and  con- 
veriation  of  thofe  around  them.  When  child- 
ren have  tre§)afled  in  any  moral  duty,  imme- 
diate  admomtion  or  corredHon  is  not  always  ad- 
vifeable,  unlefs  the  fault  is  of  fome  magnitude, 
or  a  repeated  offence.  If  a  child  is  taken  direct- 
ly, and  put  in  a  flate  of  accufation,  his  niind 
become  difhirbed  and  confufed ;  in  which  con- 
dition he  is  incapable  of  thofe  diftind^  ideas  you 
wifh  to  imprefs  on  his  mind,  of  the  nature  of  the 
crime ;  and  of  courfe  our  leffon  is  loft.  If  by 
overlooking  the  fault,  2tnd  pretending  ignorance 
of  it,  we  fhould  opportunely,  but  not  immedi- 
ately, take  an  occafion  of  paffing  a  fevere  cenfure 

on  a  third  perfon,  fuppofed  to  have  been  guilty 

•  ■ 

of  the  fame  trefpafs,  I  have  always  obferved  it 
to  have  a  much  better  effedl.     For  we  can  with 

0  4  g^e^t 
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great  cqmpofui?^,  deliberately^  m^i^  iim^igm^ 
l^g^Mige,  exjdain  to  them  th?  bfed  fiOf^mlpietitm 
to  the  charaaer  of  the  child  or  yomSsx^  Iroja  Im 
atrocious  deed  of  cruelty,  faHehqpdi  difeb@#Mfcc^, 
injuftice,  lazanefs,  yrant  of  cha^ty^  or  ^es"  Snfe* 
morality.  By  fteadily  p^asfoy^n^g  in  Ais^Bftft^r 
thod,  we  may  bring  thefji  l^y  ilow.  d^grei^s  fte  at 

dopt  almoft  every  virtue.     In  ^s  way  w?  pt*^ 

» 

tife  the  maxim  which  we  ought  ever  to  have  J^ 
yiew,  in  the  important  fubjecSt  o|*'^iduaa^j^,  tiiiJt 
whatever  the  child  learns,  whethear  it  be  himf^ 
ledge  oi;  virtue,  fhould  app^pr  to  Hm  ^  <w» 
voluntary  a£t :  for  his  mind  muft  be  the  "Vf^x^ 
and  a£Uve  inftniment,  the  teachea:  beii^  rnkj 
the  hand  that  guides  him. 


SECTION    VII. 

•  ,  .    ,  ■ 

ON  WRAT  THE    GREAT    DIVERSITY    OF    THE    HU- 
MAN  MIND  SEEMS  CHIEFLY  TO  DEPEND. 

40.     Every  one  capable  of  thinking  on  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  muft  be  fenfible  that 

the 
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the  eKfetoife  of  its  &aMes  is  in  the  busdiK  it 
maytiot  be  £o  Evident,  xmlefs  td  phyfiologiftsy 
fjiat  all  the  fenfes  we  enjoy,  every  suction  we 
perform,  aild  the  Ufe/  and  function  of  every 
p»t  o£  the  body,  are  derived  from  the  fame  or- 
gan, by  means  of  the  Berves,  diofe  condudoi^  of 
^  prindple  of  fife,  vrith  v^itk  it  is  replete. 
Ffom  this  feoit  view  of  the  teaun,  and  its  trie  in 
the  Uvmg  body,  we  rnnft  conflder  it  as  the  ani- 
mid  idWf ;  feeing  Aat  it  is  the  feat  of  every  fa- 
cxAty  <£  dte  mind,  and  diat  the  life,  fenfation, 
fuad  iiftotion  of  crfrery  part  is  derived  from  it 

41  •  NotTvilhflanding  the  iimilimde  iii  the 
exterior  figure  of  men  to  one  another,  diere  is 
filch  an  infinite  variety  in  their  form,  that  we 
Gan  readily  recognife  the  individuals  of  our  ac- 
quai&tuace^  iA  a  confiddrafale  diftance,  and  be- 
fore wie  c»tt  diftingtiifli  the  features  of  their  face. 
AU  n^en  are  by  nature  dipable  of  confid^aWe 
bodily  exertions  :  fome  from  their  form  are  befl 
fuited  fi?r  particular  exercifes,  while  others,  from 
l^eif  (mfikol^  ftreia^  and  dull  btellea:,  are 

falculated 


*-  % 
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calculated  for  hard  labour.  Thefe  bodily  en-* 
dowmeats,  I  have  formerly  obferved,  may  be 
increafed,  diminiihed,  or  greatly  changed  from 
thar  natural  date,  by  education  and  habit  Ixi 
like  manner,  though  the  brains  of  the  human 
ipecies  are  apparendy  fimilar  in  theb  eternal 
appearance  and  anatomical  ftrudture ;  yet  in 
the  particular  figure  and  fize  of  them,  and  per- 
haps  in  fome  other  permanent  properties  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  they  differ  exceed- 
ingly froni  one  another.  From  this  inconceiv- 
able variety  of  what  nniay  be  called  the  conftitu^ 
tion  of  the  brain,  arifes  that  immenfe  difference 
)n  the  capadti^s,  genius,  propenfides,  paffidoSi 
»nd  difpofidons  To  obfervahle  among  men, 

42.  The  diverfity  in  the  extemal  figure  of 
men,  and  the  corporeal  qualities  derived  from 
that  diverfity,  are  not  peculiar  to  our  fpecies, 
but  common  to  the  brute  creation.  We  can 
even  diverfify  the  progeny  of  all  domeflicated 
^mals,  by  affociating  together  males  and  fe- 
males of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  of  different  figures^ 

fiz^s^ 
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iizes,  and  qualities.     Their  offspring  often  re« 
fembles  the  male,  fbmetimes  the  female;    but 
they  more  frequently  partake  of  the  nature  and 
appearance  of  both.     The  fame  refults  take  place 
in  the  human  fpecies ;  and  children  are  often  fo 
like  their  parents,  not  only  in  their  external  fi-> 
gure,  conftitution,  voice,  manner,  and  qualities 
pf  their  mind,  but  in  corporeal  defeds  and  ble- 
miihes,  that  they,  in  many  inflances,  may  be 
i:ompared  to  a  fecond  edition  of  the  fame  work ; 
and  it  will,  in  general,  be  found  that  they  re- 
femble  mofl  in  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  that 
parent  whom  they  mofl  refemble  in  features  and 
external  appearance.     Though  we  cannot  trace 
nature  fiuther  in  her  niyflerious  operations  in 
the  produdion  of  animals,  yet  thefe  and  fimilar 
fafds  are  fu£5icient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclufion^ 
that  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  will  be  formed  fimilar  to  that  of  the  pa- 
rents.    If  this  is  the  cafe,  and  I  fbongly  fufpedt 
it  to  be  the  fad,  then.mufl  thofe  powers  and 
,  qualides  of  the  mind,  the  refult  of  a  particular 
fp2:ination  and  internal  ftrudure  of  the  br^n, 

likewife 
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ykewife  take  place  ;  and  from  i^^e  ciircumlbti* 
ces  moft  probably  arife8  that  infinitely  varied 
chara^er  we  obferve  in  man^ 


4S.  The  wif3om  and  goodnefs  df  Providence  1 1 
is  eminently  confpicuous  in  this  gfeat  divfei^f 
of  abilities,  talents,  aaid  inclinations,  i^Dr  difierefiit 
purfuits  and  avocatidns,  ainong  the  individuals 
of  our  race.     The  mutual  dependence  of  man* 
kind  oh  one  another  in  dvlliied  natibns,  feS:  af* 
fillance  and  fupport  in  a  thoufand  ways,  is  tiife 
fource  of  that  harmony  Which  ilfually  fubfifts 
under  every  well  regukted  government    Wh&fe^ 
ever  we  obferve  nature  to  be  uhifofttn  and  coh- 
ftant  in  her  plan,  we  liiuft  alw&ys  flij^offe  th^ 
plan  to  be  of  Divine  origin  ;  and  as  an  aftonifli- 
ing  difference  in  the  capacities  of  men  has  in- 
variably fubfifted  from  the  creation  of  tt6  wodd, 
we  mull  afcribe  this  unifbrrnily  of  nature  to  a 
Divine  law,  eftaUiflied  for  the  good  of  iJlan-i 
kind.     This  great  fuperiority  of  mental  eiidow- 
inents  and  talents,  in  a  few,  coinpared  lo  the 
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bi)lk  of  maokiud,  feems  deftined  for  the  fuppoit 
of  that  fu!|x)r(lination  which  has  always  fubiifted 
atnong  men,  and  which,  when  condudted  with 
jud^nont  and  equity,  contributes  gready,  not 
only  to  the  good  order  of  focieties  and  ftates, 
but  to  the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  individuals. 

-Mw  The  different  qualities  of  the  mind  be- 
ing independejit  of  education,  derived  from  a  cer- 
t^  form  and  conftitution  of  the  brain,  paragraphs 
40.41,  §C42*,  it  may  be.  alleged  by  fome,  that  what 
nature  lu^s  ftamped  witii  her  feal,  cannot  after- 
\^3rdd  be  alt^ed  either  by.  example  or  precept* 
/IJiis,  in, fome  meafure,  is  true;  buttheinftan- 
ces^  iiji  whichi  paffions  rife  fo  high,  and  prc^en- 
fities to  vice  arefo  ftrong,  as  to.  be  in  a  great 
degjT^e  beyfiod.  controul,  are  very  few,  in  com- 
parifpn  of  the  greater  .  number,  whofe  minds, 
though  not  the  beft  difpofed  by  nature  to  a  vir- 
tuQu&.Iife,.  yet  are  by  proper  culture  capable  of 
beiog  bcQught  to  the  pradiice  of  it  From  the 
Ijitde  I  know  of  mankind,  I  am  of  opinion,, 
that  by  mudi  the  great  majority  of  men,  by  na- 
ture, 
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ture,  incline  to  the  practice  of  wtue.  I  found 
Day  belief  on  their  approbation  of  good  adiions, 
and  dilapprobation  of  thofe  that  are  bad ;  on 
their  looking  up  to  the  good  and  pious  man 
with  reverence,  and  their  hatred  of  the  \/vicked. 

45.  Thefe  obfervadons  difpofe  ine  to  con- 
clude, that  a  life  of  virtue  Would  be  more  gene- 
ral among  men,  were  it  not  for  bad  example, 
and  negledl  in  their  early  education.  If  the  o- 
perations  of  the  human  mind  were  ftriftly  watch- 
ed, it  would  be  found  that  the  foundatioii  of 
virtue  and  excellence  among  men,  lies  chiefly 
in  a  power  of  denying  themfelves  fuch  defires  or 
enjoyments  as  equity  and  reafon  do  not  approve. 
Selfilhnefs,  or  an  unjuft  attachment  to  their  in- 
tereft,  in  their  dealings  with  one  another^  I  con- 
fider  as  the  moil  univerfal  foible  among  men.  It 
is  not  the  man  who  infifts  on  his  right,  that  can 
be  called  felfifh ;  it  is  he  who  infifts  for  more, 
who  deferves  that  appellation :  and  as  this  ori- 
ginates in  injuftice,  it  ought  to  be  corred:ed 
with  great  care  and  attention  during  childhood 

and 
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femd  youth.  As  it  is  not  fimply  a  failing,  but 
borders  on  femething  criminal :  fo,  it  is  oxir  duty 
not  only  to  point  out  the  injuftice  of  it,  but  to 
fhow  the  ignominy  that  muft  ever  attend  the 
chara<^^r  of  a  felfifh  perfon.  Our  leflbns  will 
always  be  niore  efFe<f]tual  to  children,  if  we 
at  the  fame  time  moft  eameftly  inculcate  its  op- 
pofite  qualities,  liberality  and  benevolence  j  and 
hold  out  to  them,  in  the  moft  defireable  point 
of  view,  the  eftimation  in  which  the  benevolent 
man  is  held  by  the  world. 

\ 

46.  The  qualities  of  the  hulrian  mind  are 
not  only  exceedingly  various,  but  exift  in  indi-* 
viduals  with  very  different  degrees  of  force. 
How  various  are  the  fhades  of  vanity^  pride^ 
courage,  magnanimity,  generofity,  cowardice, 
barbarity,  that  we  obferve  among  men;  and 
thefe  often  accompanied  with  different  degrees  of 
meannefs,  covetoufnefs,  avarice,  proftifion ;  the 
paffion^  of  anger,  revenge ;  all  fhared  out  in 
fuch  different  proportions,  and  fo  compounded 
in  a  thoufand  different  ways  in  individuals,  as 

-       w  to 
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to  form  the  various  charaQ:er&  of  men.  He  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  oompofitioii^ 
and  with  the  immenfe  variety  of  combinatioixs. 
that  may  take  place,  vrill  readily  and  eafily  com- 
prehend how  an  infinke  diverfity  of  tempers 
and  difpofitions  may  be  thus  formed. 

47.  Though  fome  are  obferved  to  have  no* 
thing  very  particular  in  their  charader,  yet  we 
know  them  to  differ  in  certain  features  of  their 
mind  from  others  ;  while  many  have  charafkers 
peculiar  to  themfelves.  From  a  fingular  com* 
pofltiojgi.  of  the  mind,  we  fometimes  meet  with 
an  eccentric  genius,,  whofe.  manner  of  thinkings 
reafoning,  and  ading,  is  often  not  only  difienmt 
from  the  reft  of  the  world,  but  even  from  him^. 
felf,  in  many  inftances.  That  this  infinite  ¥«.- 
riety  of  minds  exifts  in  the  world,  muft  be  evi^  y 
dent  to  every  perfon  converfant  with  mankind  j 
and  it  feems  moft  probable,  that  the  caufe.of. 
this  immenfe  difference,  jnuft  be  owing  to  a-hrain . 
endued  with  properties  peculiar  to  each. .  Ger^ 
tain  peculiarities  of  the  mind,^  tending  to. the' pro.*. 

dudion 
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dii^on  of  a  good  or  bad  difpofition,  are  not  al-< 
ways  fo  difcemible  in  childhood  a$  in  youth ; 
but  as  foon  as  they  are  perceived,  it  is  our  duty 
to  nurture,  or  to  deprefs  them,  according  to  their 
tendency* 


S  £  C  T  I  O  N     Vlll. 


ON    THE    PASSIONS* 


48,  A  LOVE  of  juftice,  benevolence,  grati- 
tude, fidendftiip,  patriotifm,  and  other  virtuous 
afl^£tions  of  the  mind,  which  cannot  with  pro- 
priety  be  called  paffions,  as  they  bum  in  the  hu- 
man  breaft  only  with  a  gentle,  though  conftant 
flame,  are,  when  properly  diredled,  the  great 
ornaments  of  the  mind  of  man.  Even  anger, 
love,  and  other  ftrong  and  irregular  paffions, 
when  moderated  by  judgment,  are  of  great  be- 
nefit to  mankind  ;  but  when  they  rife  above  this 
mediocrity,  and  are  by  indulgence  too  frequent- 
ly repeated,  they  never  fail  to  hurt  the  cha- 
-  VOL.  I.  P  radters 
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taSien  of  individuals^  fometimes  their  health,  and 
are  always  the  bane  of  fociety.  Thefe  paffions 
are  the  gift  of  nature  :  and  as  a  mufical  ftringec} 
inftnunent  may  be  let  down,  or  fcrewed  up  to  any 
pitch,  the  tone  of  which  may  thereby  be  brought 
fo  low,  or  raifed  fo  high,  as  to  render  it  incapa- 
ble of  harmonizing  with  other  inflxuments ;  fo, 
the  paffions  of  the  mind  are  pitched  differently 
in  different  perfons,  and  in  the  fame  perfon  at  dif- 
ferent times,  according  to  tfxe  degree  of  excite- 
ment given  them.  In  fome  perfons,  they  are 
by  nature  fo  weak,  as  to  be  infufficient  for  rait 
ing  the  foul  to  any  great  degree  of  enjoyment  of 
the  gentler  paffions,  however  great  may  be  the 
caufe  of  excitement  Such  infipid  bdn^  may 
acquire  the  character  of  being  innocent  and 
harmlefs;  but  from  their  incapability  of  any 
ardent  ptu£iit  in  fludy  or  bufinefs,  or  of  th^ 
d^ee  of  love  and  afledion,  which  prompts  to 
ads  of  benevolerice  and  friendfhip,  are  feldom 
found  to  be  either  ufeful  or  amiable  members  of 
fociety.  The  reverie  of  this  apathy  is  the  coDr 
ftitution  of  die  mind  of  many  perfons,  efpedalljr 

females^ 
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f^mafea,  who,  from  a  greater  delicacy  of  body, 
and  fenfibility  of  mind,  are  more  fufceptible  of 
hi^  degrees  of  excitement,  from  agreeable  or 
diC^eeable  impre£Qons,  than  men. 

49.  Of  the  feveral  paflions  with  which  man- 
kind is  endued,  that  of  anger  on  any  fudden 
attack  of  injury,  injuflice,  or  indignity,  is  apt 
to  make  its  allault  with  greater  promptitude,  and 
in  an  inftant  to  rife  higher  than  any  of  the  other 
paffions,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  dme.  This  pa£- 
fion  feizes  iis  as  it  were  by  furpiife  ;  and  when 
it  zSeGts  the  mind  with  its  higheft  degree  of 
eneirgy,  we  are  during  that  time  incapable  of 
any  ferious  refledion,  bdi^  in  a  ftate  fimilar  to , 
that  of  a  perfon  infane.  This  violent  emotion 
feldom  takes  place,  imlefs  in  thofe  perfons,  who, 
tp  the  great  detriment  of  their  charader,  and 
even  of  their  intereft^  have  from  infancy  ao 
cuilomed  themfelves  to  indulge  this  paflion  with^ 
oiit  reftraint  I  mean  not  to  deny  a  gre&t  ton-- 
l^tional  difference  of  fedcibflity  among  men, 
aiUiiig  ffonv  a  greats  br  I^  imtability  of  fyjf' 

Pa  tem 
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tern  (particularly  of  the  mind)  peculiar  to  each^ 
This  quick  excitement  of  the  mind,  is  remark- 
able in  certain  perfons  of  both  fexes,  particular- 
ly in  fome  females,  perhaps  from  a  greater  de- 
licacy of  fyftem  :  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
when  the  body  becomes,  by  the  gout,  or  other 
difeafes,  more  irritable  than  when  in  health,  the 
irafcibility  of  the  perfon  .prdportionaHy  in- 
creafes* 

50.  The  confequences  of  this  paffion,  when 
raifed  to  a  high  degree,  are  more  dangerous  than 
thofe  of  any  other  affedion  of  the  mind ;  for  while 
it  fubfifts,  there  is  an  almoft  entire  ful^enfion  of 
reafon  and  judgment, .  too  often  accompanied 
with  a£ts  of  violence.  In  fome  men  of  quick 
fenfibility  and  good  hearts,  the  paffion  of  anger, 
is  foon  over,  and  they  regret  their  infirmity ; 
but  \rith  others  of  a  malevolent  difpolition,  it 
continues  longer ;  and  fometimes  ends,  moft  un- 
liappiiy,  in  a  defire  of  retaliation  or  rev^ige. 
This  is  the  horrid  unrelenting  ,ftate  of  the  mind 
in  cowards^  who  psowl  in  the  d^rJk,,  fired  with 

revenge, 
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jpftwrige,  fom^times  CYea  to  aflaffinate,  -  Though 
the  cbiJleoigi^^  to  duels  may  be  acquitted  of 

Icowardice,  yet  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  often  a.  fix- 
ed defire  of  revenge  that  prompts  them  to  thole 

"^fde^rate  refolutions.  It  rarely^  happens  that  a 
proper  apology  can  be  made  for  duelling,  ia 
vfhkh  fo  many  men  of  honour  have  unhs^pily 
been  ^ngs^ed ;  I  fay,  ieldom,  becaufe  I  can  £up- 
po£e  a  iituation  in  which  a  good  man  may  be 
compelled  to  this  barbarous  vindication  of  his 

'^jboiftnir.     But  as  this  is  to  me  a  difagreeable 

'^iubjefty  and  foreign  to  my  prefent  defign,  I  (hall 
leave  it  to  be  confidered  by  men  of  more  ge- 

,  mus,  abilities,  and  leifure  for  fuch  difcxiilions. 

'51.     The  paflion  of  anger,  when  moderately 
exercifed,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  reafon  and 
Judgment  remain  undifturbed,  may  more  pro- 
perly be  called  an  expreffion  of  our  dilpleafure, 
and  is  of  great  benefit  in  fociety.     By  the  judi- 
.  cious  exerciie  of  it,  fubordination  and  obedience 
.are  preferved,  commands  are  executed,   every 
species  pf  work  is  more  regularly  carried  on ; 

P  3  impofition, 


I 
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impoiidon,  i^juftice,  and  kdblt,  are  Ukei/^e  pte- 
vented  Every  one  know8  how  heavily  bi^efi 
would  go  on,  were  it  not  for  the  excitement  of 
intereft,  and  the  exerdfe  of  authority.  The  dis- 
creet exertion  of  anger,  even  the  tSeGtztrnk  of 
it,  to  weak,  ignorant  perfons,  and  diildren^  is 
often  of  greater  ufe  than  argumehl,  wbic&ifiey 
fometimes  cannot  comprehend;  aiiid  by  ir^nfe 
frequently  enforce  the  pradiice  of  eviery  Viitiie. 

5^.  Notwithftanding  the  ext^nfive  t^  <^ 
this  paffion,  when  kept  within  the  bcmnds  bf 
moderation ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  when  rail^ 
to  an  exorbitant  height,  nothing  can  rage  ^itfi 
greater  fury  or  deftruftion  among  men.  This 
inftinftive  paffion  is  more  readily  excited,  and 
breaks  out  oftener  in  childhood  and  in  yOuA, 
than  at  any  other  period  of  life ;  not  only  on 
account  of  the  greater  irritability  of  the  fyftett,, 
but  of  reafon  and  judgment  being  weak,  ki 
proportion  to  thte  neamefe  to  birth.  Quid- 
hood,  unqueftionably,  is  the  feafbh  for  our  en- 
deavours to  fupprefs  every  unreafonable  emo- 

tion 
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don  of  angen  In  the  early  age  of  children^ 
when  ail  the  fenfes  are  a  tiptoe,  burfts  of  paflioa 

:are  frequent  on  the  leaft  provocation;  and  if 
diey  have  not  inflandy  their  revenge,  diey  ex- 

'  prefs  their  refentment  and  diffatisfadlion  by  cry- 
ing. In  this  very  irritable  ftate  of  the  mind,  a 
l^gned  pafiion  muft  be  oppofed  to  the  real  one^ 
with  ilich  litde  arguments  and  Toothings  as  may 
conquer  their  refentment  Every  one  about  the 
child  fhould  be  direded,  after  the  gull  of  pa0ion 

^  is  dver, .  to  point  out  the  di%race  that  muft  al- 

'  ways  attend  the  character  of  a  paffionate  pprfon* 
By  a  difcreet  and  perfevering  attention  of  this 
fort,  ufing  a  thoufand  litde  arguments,  and 
fomedmes  fending  him  to  Coventry,  I  am  per* 
fuaded  that,  in  moft  cafes,  very  paffionate  tem- 
pers may  be  reduced  to  moderation.  But,  in 
many  inftances,  the  parents  themfelves  obftru<9: 
the  improvement  of  their  children,  fi'om  a  con* 
ceit  that  they  jare  too  bold  to  be  corredled ; 
which,  fay  they,  would  break  their  fpirit.  This 
is  a  deception,  which,  like  all  others  originat- 
ing in  parental  fondnefs  and  partiality,  gains 

ftrength 
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ftrength  by  indulgence,  and  ruins  the  chiict ;  unir 
lefs,  fortunately,  by  his  own  good  ferife  aad  re^ 
folution,  he  correft  himfelf,  in  his  maturer 
youdi,  by  the  good  example  of  others. 


c . 


5S.  A  warm  affe(3:ion,  and  a  flrong  attach-^ 
ment  to  one  another,  take  place  early  among 
children ;  but  the  paffion  of  love  makes  not  its 
appearance  till  towards  puberty.  -  From  this  pafc 
fion  gradually  increafmg,  a  mutual  inclinaticMi 
to  civilities  and  adts  of  kindnefs,  arifing  to  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  afFedtion,  takes  pl^ce 
between  the  faxes.  From  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  ftrid:  praftice  of  moral  duties,  fb 
infeparable  from  piety,  no  cohabitation  between 
the  fexes  can  take  place  till  after  marriage  ;  but 
as  this  facred  ceremony,  which  ought  to  take 
place  early,  is  in  many  inftanees  poftponed  for 
feveral  years  after  puberty,  ads  of  incontinence 
will  frequendy  occur.  Men,  by  the  courtefy  of 
almoft  every  country,  are  pennitted  a  mode^ 
rate,, though  unlawful  indulgence  of  this  paffion, 
with  women  of  pleafure ;  ^nd,  provided  they 

are 
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are  in  Other  refpefts  good  men,  without  much 
cenfure,  or  hurt  to  their  reputation.  But  the 
confequences  to  women  of  charader,  commitdng 
fuch  enormities,  are  dreadful :  they  are  banifhed 
the<  fociety  of  all  modeft  women,  who  fhun 
them  as  they  would  the  plague  ;  are  defpifed  by 
the  men,  though  courted  for  fmifter  purpofes ; 
and  their  reputation  is  for  ever  ruined.  Thefe 
direfiil  effedls  exceed  the  punjiftiment  inflidled 
by  the.  civil  magiftrate,  for  any  crime  lefs  than 
'.  murder ;  which  makes  every  virtuous  woman 
fliudder  at  the  thought  of  being  put  in  fo  horrid 
a  fituation.  Befides,  in  a  religious  view,  fuch 
criminal  intercoufe  between  the  fexes  is  held  to 
be  fulfill ;  and  certainly  that  crime  muft  be  of 
a  heinous  nature,  that  goes  fo  far  as  to  difturb 
the  peace  of  a  family,  the  whole  circle  of  their 
relations  and  friends,  and  at  laft  to  end  in  the 
complete  ruin  of  the  guilty  perfon, 

54.  Not  the  beft  fyftem  of  ethics  ever  pu- 
bliihed,  could  guard  women  fo  efiedhially  againft 
the  difhonourable  attacks  of  men,  as  the  difmal 

apprehenfion 
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apprehenfion  of  the  ruinous  confequences  to  their 
chanider,  from  detedHon  of  their  guilt  Though 
religion  in  fome  inftances  may  be,  to  certain 
pious  perfons,  a  defence  of  their  chaftity  j  yet, 
in  general,  it  would  be  found  too  weak  a  barrier 
againll  the  infidious  aflault^  of  the  ftrongeft  pa£- 
fion  of  nature,  were  it  not  for  the  diflionour,  dif. 
grace,  and  ignominy,  that  always  attend  the  dii^ 
covery  of  unlawful  enjoyment.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  reftriaions  impofed  pn  the  indulgence 
of  this  ungovernable  paffion,  by  religion,  pride 
of  reputation,  and  terror  of  lofmg  the  indKm- 
able  poffefiGon  of  a  virtuous  charadler,  yet  there 
are  perfons  of  both  fexes,  who,  throwing  alide 
all  reflxaint  and  regard  to  decency,  become  p?r-. 
fe£tly*  abandoned, 


Spc- 
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SECTION    IX. 

ON    THE    GENERAL    CAUSES    OF    PROFLIGACY    A* 
MONG  THE  LOWER  RANKS  IN  GREAT  TOWNS. 

S5.  We  have  no  reafon  to  beKeve  that  pro- 
fligates  are  fo  extremely  numerous  as  is  com- 
moi^y  reported  They  are,  in  general,  the 
offspring  of  mean  parents,  refiding  in  great 
towns,  where  every  fpecies  of  wickednefs  rifes 
to  its  greateft  height ;  by  whofe  bad  example, 

« 

every  day  exhibited,  and  an  entire  negle<9:  of 
thdr  education,  the  foundation  of  that  bafe  cha* 
ra£ler  is  laid,  which  ufually  adheres  to  them 
through  life.  A  few  fuch  chara£ter8  are  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  villages,  and  perhaps  in 
every  inhabited  country  on  the  globe ;  but 
wherever  the  populace  are  remar^cable  for  fuch 
vicious  habits,  they  will  always  be  found  to  o^- 
riginate  from  the  fame  caufes,  illiterateiieis,  want 
of  induftry,  immorality,  and  irreli^on.  To  pre- 
vent thefe  abufes,  as  &r  as  can  be  done^  Simday 
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fchools,  and  charity  fchools,  ought  to  be  infti- 
tuted  in  everjr  parifh  ;  to  be  vifited  at  leaft  once 
a  month  by  the  clergyman ;  and  the  expence  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  refpedHve  pariflies,  or  Govera-' 
ment  *  But  as  thefe  fchools  cannot  be  of  ufe 
to  the  youth  of  both  fexes  paft  puberty,  the  beft 
means  of  reformation  for  egregious  immoralities, 
often  repeated,  is  undoubtedly  a  Bridewell;  which 
ought  to  be  eftabliihed  in  every  county.  I  meajx 
not,  that  any  perfon  fhould  be  fo  punifhed  fojr 
ads  of  incontinence  alone;  it  is  only  when  aqr 
compamed  with  theft,  or  other  immoralities 
tending  to  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety,  that  they 
flipuld  be  confined  to  hard  labour,  till  they  give 
evident  figns  of  repentance  for  their  paft  con- 
dud. 

59. 


*  As  Biflioprics,  Deanriesj  &c.  were  anciently  endowed 
with  confiderable  domains^  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  Bi- 
{hops,  DeanSi  and  other  dignitaries  oithc  Church,  were  to 
be  extenfive  in  their  charities  to  the  indigent,  it  ought  git 
leait  to  be  recommended  to  them,  to  fulfil  this  original  in- 
tention of  their  being  placed  in  fuch  affluent  circumftances, 
which  they  cannot  more  efFe£iually,  or  more  ufcfuliy  per* 
lorm,  than  by  the  eftablilhment  of  charity  fchools. 
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56.  It  is  certain  that  when  women  of  a  low 
rank  lofe  their  charader  for  chaftity,  they,  for 
the  moft  part,  become  fo  abandoned  to  drunken- 
nefs,  fwearing,  falfehood,  theft,  and  cruelty,  as 
to  be  expelled  every  fociety,  fave  thofe  of  a  fi-- 
milar  charadler.  Several  caufes  appear  to  con- 
tribute to  this  high  degree  of  profligacy  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  when  fo  loft  to 
all  fenfe  of  fhame  or  decency.  Thefe  are,  be- 
lides  irreligion,  already  mentioned,  grofs  ignor- 
ance, (for  many  of  them  fcarcely  know  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet),  imbecility  of  mind,  irre* 
folution,  ftrong  paffions,  poverty,  and  want  of 
induftry.  Th^s  laft  is  perhaps  the  moft  in- 
imical, of  any  of  the  unfortunate  circumflances 
juft  mentioned,  to  a  life  of  virtue ;  for,  a  ftrong 
diflike  to  labour,  when  joined  to  poverty,  natu- 
rally tends  to  the  introdudlion  of  every  fpecies 
of  vice.  This  fa£t  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  to  Hefiod,  who  fays,  *  God  hath  placed 
*  labour  as  a  guard  to  vutue. ' 

57.  Every  man  verlant  with  the  world,  will, 

I  believe,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  thefe  obferva- 

■i  ... 

tions ; 
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don$;  iuch  men  likewife  know,  that  vromen, 
fomewhat  above  the  lower  ranks,  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  habits  of  indufhy,  have  had  a 
tolerable  education,  and  lived  in  a  decent  focietjr, 
feldom  fall  into  the  other  vices  of  the  vulgar,  juft 
mentioned,  even  when  they  may  have  treipafled 
agsunfl  the  ftrift  rules  of  chaffity^  TTiough  we 
cannot  look  on  thefe  perfons  as  £dnts,  who  have 
offended  fo  egre^oufly  againft  the  principles  of 
decorum  and  decency,  yet  they  are  often  pre- 
vented from  other  immoralities,  by  the  remsdns 
of  a  former  fenfe  of  propriety,  a  degree  of  pride 
wluch  difdains  mean  adtions,  and  a  ftrong  defire 
to  regwi  fome  part  of  their  loft  chaiader ;  dpe- 
dally  if  they  ftill  retain  an  attachment  to  re- 
Ugion,  and  a  refolution  to  labour  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

58.  It  fometimes  happens  to  thefe  unfortu- 
nate young  women,  that  they  are  inftantiy,  oh 
the  difcovery  of  their  incontinence,  banifhed  the 
fociety  of  their  relations  and  j&iends,  and  even 
Oighted  and  deQ)ifed  by  thdr  parents  themf^es. 

This 
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This  harfli  ufage  frequently  drives  them  to  fuch 
a  ilate  of  defpair,  as  renders  them  regardlefs  of 
the  decent  charader  they  would  have  wifhed  to 
maintain,  had  they  met  with  a  tender  compaflion 
and  good  ad^oce.  This  unforgiving  temper,  to- 
wards their  child  or  relation,  muft  be  confidered 
as  an  aft  of  cruelty,  more  reprehenfible  perhaps 
than  even  the  crime  they  zSeCt  to  hold  in  fuch 
abhorrence ;  efpecially  if  the  unfortunate  delin* 
quent  ^ves  figns  of  repentance  and  amendment  * 
Indeed,  the  loudeft  and  moft  fevere  cenfures  a- 
gainft  that  natural  infirmity  which  fome  women 
unguardedly  fall  into,  proceed  from  thofe  who 
have  been  equally  criminal,  but,  being  more  for- 
tunate in  concealing  their  amours,  clafs  them- 
felves  with  the  moft  virtuous  cf  their  fex,  Thefe 
fevere  critics  feem  imwilling,  like  James  the  Se- 
cond to  the  Quakers,  and  other  fedaries,  ta 
grant  the  fame  indulgence  they  take  to  them-* 
felves* 

S9v 


*  Fide  Biography,  in  the  New  Annual  Regiftcr  for  the 
year  1^84,  page  ip. 
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59.  Befides  the  more  violent  paffions  of  an^ 
ger  and  love,  which,  when  excited  to  an  ungo^ 
vemable  degree,  are  fo  deftruftive  of  human 
happinefs,  there  are  others  apparentiy  lefs  ar- 
dent, which  a£t  more  filendy,  bufrin  their  oper- 
ations are  more  fteady  in  fowing  the  feeds  of 
corruption  in  the  human  heart.  Thefe  are,  fel- 
fiflmefs,  covetoufnefs,  envy,  malice,  and  fuch  o- 
ther  bafe  qualities  of  the  mind  as  never  fail  to 
degrade  the  pofTefTor.  They  are  ufually  accom- 
panied with  low  cunning  and  deceit ;  and  fuch 
men  and  women  as  are  unfortunately  haunted 
by  thefe  vile  paffions,  are  in  general  too  confi- 
dent of  their  addrefs  to  hide  their  worthlefTnefe 
firom  the  world ;  for  in  this  they  are  conftantly 
deceived.  They  may,  no  doubt,  conceal  their 
failings  for  fome  time  firom  flxangers ;  but  as 
their  minds,  from  long  habit,  are  frequendy  a- 
^tated  by  thefe  paffions,  they  readily  difcover  to 
the  circle  of  their  acquaintance  their  real  cha- 
racter. 

/■■ 

60.  Though  fuch  perfons  may  poflefs  the 
commendable  qualities  of  induffay  and  firugality, 

yet. 
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yet  they  are  always  defpifed  for  thofe  reprehen- 
lible  infirmities ;  and  it  obliges  men,  in  every 
tranfadion  with  them,  to  be  ftridly  on  their 
guard.  '  I  am  confident  that,  for  the  moft  part, 
fUch  difagreeable  characters  might  be  prevented 
by  a  proper  attention,  and  early  correction  of 
thofe  children,  in  whom  a  tendency  to  thefe  bafe 
qualities  of  the  mind  are  perceived.  I  deny  not, 
in  fome  children,  fuch  natural  propenfities  to 
mean  and  degrading  habits,  as  may  give  the  pa- 
rents fome  trouble  to  corred ;  but  I  am  ftill  of 
opinion,  that  with  afliduity,  and  a  ftridt  atten- 
tion to  them,  thefe  evil  propenfities  may  be 
overcome. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N     Xi 

INDUSTRY  AND  GfiCONOMY  LEAD  TO  INDEI^END- 
ENCE,  AND  ARE  FAVOURABLE  TO  VIRTUE  : 
IDLENESS  AND  PROFUSION  HAVE  CONTRARY 
EFFECTS. 

61.     Thje  remarks  made  iq  the  prfeceding 

Section,  from  paragraph  53.  to  paragraph  58., 

VOL.  I.  Q  on 
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On  the  imbecility  of  women,  are  no  doubt  appli- 
cable to  every  ftation  ;  even  to  thofe  who,  from 
their  rank  in  life,  cannot  plead  either  poverty  or 
ignorance  in  alleviation  of  their  criminal  con- 
duct.    But  the  perfons  I  had  then  particularly 
in  view,  were  .the  daughters  of  fuch  tradefmen, 
mechanics,  and  fmall  farmers,  as  are  enabled,  by 
the  joint  labour  of  the  feveral  members  of  each 
family,  to  live  within  their  income.     This  laft 
circumftance  muft  be  confidered  as  eflential  to 
the  happinefs  of  every  family  :  it  introduces  or- 
der, decency,  the  pradttce  of  virtue ;    and  by 
fuch  oeconomy  they  acquire  credit  and  reputa- 
tion.    In  taking  a  general  view  of  mankind,  it 
will  conftandy  appear,  that  where  the  income  of 
a  family  arifes  from  labour,  there  is  more  con- 
tentment,  independence,  virtue,  and  happinefs, 
than  where  they  receive  an  equal  fum  from  rent, 
falaries,  or  benefadions.     People  in  this  laft  fitua- 
tion  are  ufually  diflatisfied  with  their  condition ; 
affuupie  a  pride  unbecoming  their  ftation ;  are  lazy-, 
extravagant  in  their  ideas,    and  unhappy.     Ir3 
foch  a  fchool,  die  children,  particularly  the  fi 
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•  / 

males,  being  brought  up  in  idlenefs,  contradl  a 
reludlance  to  every  fpeeies  of  regular  labour,  by 
which  they  might  earn  their  fubfiftence.  *  Their 
education  is,  in  general,  fiijilhed  by  reading 
novels,  which  tends  gready  to  corrupt  their 
minds  ;  for,  by  dwelling  unavoidably  too  much 
on  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  difgrace  of  a  frail 
woman,  they  render  her  immorality  too  familiar 
to  themfelves, 

62.  Here  feems  to  commence  the  loweft 
raiik  of  thofe  people,  who  wifh  to  be  thought 
exquifitely  genteel,  but  who  are  defpifed  by 
the  reft  of  the  world  for  their  ignorance  and 
folly.      They  moft   earneftly   affei^:  a   refined 

Q  2    •  tafte 

*  No  opportunity  fliould  be  loft  in  the  correftion  of  idle* 

nefe ;  for  no  foibie  or  vice  increafes  more  by  indulgence  ; 

and  its  uniform  reward  is  unhappinefs.     What  a  contraft 

fo  the  unhappy  fituation  of  the  idler,  do  we  fee  in  the  dili- 

S^^t  labourer,  who  lives  innocently,  comfortably ^  dnd  inde- 

Pddentiy  j  becaufc  he  lives  by  his  induftry  ;  which  is  the 

^*Ppy  confequence  of  having  early  acquired  the  habit  cf 

^^^g  conftjmtly  emplgyed. 
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I 

tafte  in  every  thing ;  pretend  to  exquifite  fen- 
fibility ;  to  be  fentimental,  and  extremely  de- 
licate in  their  ideas  of  propriety,  decorum,  and 
good  breeding:  they  exprefs  themfelves  vehe- 
mendy,  but  moft  abfurdly,  on  thefe  qualifica- 
tions, though  they  poflefs  them  not  in  the  fmall- 
eft  degree.  From  their  vanity  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance beyond  their  ftation,  without  the  means 
of  fupporting  it,  they  become  troublefome  fuitors 
to  their  more  induftrious  relations  and  neigh- 
bours ;  arid  are  always  in  poverty.  This  un- 
happy condition  of  the  mind,  which  involves 
thefe  perfons  in  fo  much  mifery,  muft  be  afcrib- 
ed  folely  to  a  negledt  of  thofe  habits  of  induftry, 
in  which  children  ought  early  to  be  engaged: 
For  nothing  contributes  more  to  a  life  of  jBiigali- 
ty,  contentment,  virtue,  and  happinefs,  than  die 
conftant  employment  of  young  people  in  the 
purfuit  of  fomething  ufeful,  whether  it  be  in- 
ftru£tion  or  work ;  whereas,  idlenefs  and  floth, 
have  efFedts  on  the  mind,  of  a  directly  contrary 
tendency.  It  is  evident,  that  if  a  woman,  indolent 
in  every  thing  fave  in  the  reading  of  novels, 

..  is 
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is  handfome,  and  in  poverty,  fhe  will  become 
liable  to  fuch  temptations  as  her  weak  refolutioa 
will  feldom  be  able  to  refift :  if  young,  even 
uglinefs  itfelf  will  fcarcely  proted  her  from 
infult.  But,  befides  immorality,  the  natural 
confequence  of  lazinefs  and  extravagance,  let 
ys  fee  what  efFe<Sls  a  life  of  mean  dependence 
pauft  have  on  the  minds  of  both  fexes. 

63.  The  virtue  which  contributes  moft  to  a 
uniform  hilarity  of  fpirits,  to  that  pleafant  inter- 
nal fatisfaCtion  of  having  done  our  duty,  that 
renders  a  man  independent  in  his  circumftan- 
ces,  and  in  hi^  mind,  and  leads  to  the  pradlice 
of  other  virtues,  is  induftry.  To  infure  thefe 
advantages,  induftry  muft  always  be  accom- 
panied with  a  prudent  oeconomy,  conrefpond- 
ing  to  the  income  of  the  perfon  who  afpires 
at  independence.  For,  from  the  moment  he 
incurs  fuch  debts  as  he  is  incapable  of  dit- 
charging,  the  defrreable  ftate  of  independence 
ceafes.  Being  obliged  to  cringe  to  his  credi- 
tors^  or  to  the  benevolent  man  who  relieves 

^  3  Wm 
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him  fi-om  his  difficulties,  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
is  diminiftied  ;  and  he  gradually  fmks  into  a 
mean  and  abje£t  fituation.  But  I  can  fuppofe 
this  to  be  the  cafe  of  that  perfon  only  who  cour 
tinues  the  praftice  of  living  beyond  his  income, 
and  choofes  rather  to  depend  on  the  benevolence 
of  others,  than  on  his  own  induftry,  for  fup-^ 
port 

64.  Goldfmith,  in  his  Citizen  of  the  World, 
expreffes  himfelf  moft  emphatically  on  this  fub- 
je(S.    He  obferves,  that  '  few  virtues  have  been 

•  more  praifed  by  moralifts  than  generofity : 
^  every  pradlical  treatife  on  etliics  tends  to  in^ 
^  creafe  our  fenfibility  of  the  diftrefles  of  others, 

•  and  to  relax  the  grafp  of  frugality.  Philofo 
^  phers,  that  are  poor,  praife  it,  becaufe  they 
^  are  gainers  by  its  effeets ;  and  the  opulent 
^  Seneca  himfelf  has  written  a  treatife  on  bencr 
^  fits,  though  he  was  known  to  give  nothing 
^  away. 

'  But  among  the  many  who  have  enforced 
f  the  duty  of  giving,  I  anj  furprifed  there  is  none 

'  to 
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to  inculcate  the  ignominy  of  receiving,  to  (how 
that  by  every  favour  we  accept,  we,  in  fome 
meafure  forfeit  our  native  freedom  ;  and  that 
a  (late  of  continual  dependence  on  the  genero- 
(ity  of  others,  is  a  life  of  gradual  debafement 
Were  men  taught  to  defpife  the  receiving  obli- 
gations, with  the  fame  force  of  reafoning  and 
declamation  that  they  are  inftruded  to  confer 
them,  we  might  then  fee  every  perfon  in  (b- 
ciety  filling  up  the  requifite  duties  of  his  fta- 
tion  with  cheerful  induftry,  neither  relaxed  by 
hope,  nor  fullen  from  difappointment 


*  Every  favour  a  man  receives,  in  fome  mea- 

*  fure  links  him  below  his  dignity ;  and  in  pro- 

*  portion  to  the  value  of  the  benefit,  or  the  fre- 

*  quency  of  its  acceptance,  he  gives  up  fo  much 

*  of  his  natural  independence.     He,  therefore, 

*  who  dirives  upon  the  unmerited  bounty  of 

*  another,  if  he  has  any  fenfibility,  fufFers  the 

*  worfl  of  fervitude.  * 

In  fpeaking  of  the  humiliating  efFeds  of  re- 
peated pecumary  obligations,  on  the  mind  en- 

Q  4  dued 
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dtied  with  fenfibility,  he  fays,  the  feeling  i^nci 
no  doubt  fuffers  in  this  way :  *  But  there  are 

*  fbme  who,  bom  without  any  fhare  of  ffenli- 

*  bility,  receive  favour  after  favour^  and  cringe 

*  for  more  ;  who  accept  the  offer'  of  genercfity 

*  with  as  little  reluftance  as  the  wages  of  merit, 
^  and  even  make  thanks  for  paft  benefits  an  in- 
'  difcreet  petition  for  new :  fuch,  I  gtlnt-,  can 

*  fiiffer  no  debafement  from  dependehce,  fihce 

*  they  were  originally  as  vile  as  was  poflible  for 

*  them  to  be.  Dependence  degrades  only  (the 
'  ingenuous,  but  leaves  the  fordid  mind  in  pHf- 
'  tine  meannefs.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  long 
^  continued  generofity  is  milplaced,  or  it  is  in- 
^  jurious :  it  either  finds  a  man  wordilefs,  or  it 

*  makes  him  fo  :  and  true  it  is,  that  the  p^on 

*  who  is  contented  to  be  often  obliged,  ought 
'  not  to  have  been  obliged  at  all.  * 

This  precious  letter  of  Goldfmith,  fuppcrfed 
to  be  from  a  father  to  a  fon,  concludes  thus : 
^  No,  my  fon,  a  life  of  independence  is  gener- 

*  ally  a  life  of  virtue.     It  is  that  which  fits  the 

-  '  foiil 
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*  foul  for  every  generous  flight  of  humanity, 

*  freedom,  and  friendfhip.     To  give,  (hould  be 

*  ourpleafure;  biit  to  receive  our  fhame.     Se- 

*  renity,  hiealth,  and  affluence,  attend  the  defire 

*  of  rifing  by  labour ;  ihifery,  repentance,  and 

*  difrefpe<a:^  that  of  fucceeding  by  extorted  be- 
'  nevolenc^.  The  man  who  can  thank  liimfeif 
'  alone   for   the   happinefs  he  enjoys,  is  truly 

*  bfeft ;  and  lovely,  far  more  lovely,  the  fturdy 

*  gibom  of  labbrious  irtdigence,  than  the  fawn- 
'  itig  fimper  of  thriving  adulation. '  * 

65.  The  defpicible,  dependent  ftate  of  diofe 
fycbphants,  who  wifh  to  live  rather  on  the  boun- 
ty of  others,  than  on  the  ifruits  of  their  owh  la- 
bour, is,  almoft  in  every  cafe,  owing  to  a  negieft 
of  their  education  in  childhood  and  youth. 
It  is  training  children  up  in  floth  and  lazinefs  ; 
inftilling  into  their  minds  ideas  of  falfe  pride, 
and  thereby  fubjeding  them  often  to  commit 
mean  adions  ;  allowing  them  too  free  an  indul- 
gence of  their  paflions,    which  corrupts   their 

minds ; 

*  Letter  XCVII.  Vol.  II.  p.  150.  London  1776. 
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minds ;  and  an  utter  negleft  of  thofe  precious 
habits  of  induftry,  fo  favourable  to  virtue,  that 
lead  to  vice  and  immoraliies.     In  a  family,  fo 
educated,  there  is  commonly  a  ftrong  defire  for 
drefs,  furniture,  and  a  table  beyond  their  fitua- 
tion  and  circumftances :  but  with  all  this  afiec- 
tation  of  a  ftation  they  are  unable  to   fupport, 
the  veil  is  too  thin,  and  they  are,  of  courfe,  de- 
^ifed  for  their  prefumtion  and  folly.     Such  per- 
fons  are  a  perpetual  peft  to  the  more  frugal  fa- 
milies with  whom  they  are  connefted  ;  the  bane 
of  tradefinen  who  deal  with,  or  truft  them ;  and 
are  in  every^  way  difagreeable  members  of  fo- 
dety :  all  which  evils  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed, by  a  proper  attention  to  their  early  educa- 
tion. 


Sec- 
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SECTION    XI. 

THE  IMPLICIT  FAITH  OF  CHILDREN,  OF  INFI- 
NITE  ADVANTAGE  IN  FORMING  THEIR  MINDS 
TO  GOOD  DISPOSITIONS,  AND  IN  FIXING  TIJEIR 
RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  PRINCIPLES. 

66.  There  are  two  circumftances,  which 
give  parents  an  almoft  abfolute  command  over 
their  children,  vnthout  their  feeming  to  de- 
mand, or  to  ufe  any  authority  to  obtain  it ;  and 
are  of  infinite  fervice  in  their  inftruftion.  The 
iirft  is  that  love  and  gratitude,  which  naturally 
flow  from  the  warm  and  afFeftionate  hearts  of 
children,  on  account  of  the  parental  care  taken 
of  them.  They  foon  become  fenfible  of  their 
dependence  on  their  parentis,  and  look  up  to 
them  for  fupport,  proteftion,  information,  and 
counfel,  in  all  cafes.  Upon  finding  them  able 
and  willing  to  fupply  their  wants,  fatisfy  their 
defires,  proted  them  firom  harm,  guard  them 
lagjdnft  daijger,  inform  their  underftanding,  and 

correct 


\ 
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correft  their  miftakes,  their  ingenuous  hearts  are 
filled  with  filial  afFedtion  ;  and,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  are  touched  with  a  lively  fenfe  of  grati- 
tude. Thefe  amiable  afFfe£tions  are  conflant- 
ly  kept  up  by  repeated  a(Sts  of  kindnefs,  and 
are  always  accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of 
veneration  for  the  fuperior  wifdom  and  know- 
ledge of  their  parents, 

67-  From  this  happy  difpofition  in  child-^ 
ren,  to  love  and  revere  their  parents,  arid  thofe 
difcharging  a  parental  duty,  are  derived  feveral 
advantages :  it  inclines  them  to  obedieilcfe,  gives 
confidence,  aud  induces  docility ;  which  facili- 
tate every  fpecies  of  improvement.  But  to  in- 
fure  thefe  beneficial  difpofitions,  a  gentle  autfio 
lity  muft  be  uniformly  maintained  over  children; 
for,  by  carefling  and  fondling  them  too  much, 
they  acquire  a  repugnance  to  labour  or  inftruc- 
tion,  and,  of  courfe,  become  foolifh,  ftupid,  and 
intradlable.  In  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  en- 
dearments towards  children,  injudicioufly  beftow- 
ed,  authority  declines,  induftry  lefTens,  indulgence 
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and  diffipatibn  increafe;  and  their  education, 
under  fuch  circumftances,  is  (hamefully  protract- 
ed. By  fuch  indifcreet  condud,  part  of  that 
refpe<3:  and  gratitude  due  from  children  to  pa-^ 
rents,  and  which,  to  be  preferved,  muft  be  cul- 
tivated, is  loft.  This  is  an  unfortunate  circum- 
ftance  to  the  children  themfelves ;  for,  by  the 
frequent  exercife  of  thefe  good  qualities,  they  be- 
come habitual,  and  are  a  great  embellifliment  to 
their  future  charadter ;  rendering  them  polite, 
grateful,  and  afFedionate,  to  all  with  whom  they 
may  be  connected. 

68.  The  other  circumftance,  which  gives  to 
parents  an  unlimited  influence  over  the  minds 
of  their  children,  is  the  implicit  faith  thefe  laft 
have,  in  every  thing  communicated  to  them  by 
their  parents.  The  memoiy  of  children  is  con- 
fiderable,  and  gradually  increafes  to  puberty; 
but  their  judgment  ripens  not  in  proportion  to 
to  the  increafing  ftrength  of  their  memory.  It 
is  this  imperfedion,  and  confequent  diiBculty  in 
the  exercife  of  their  judgment,  elpecially  in  their 

younger 
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occafions,  we  mull  either  fay  that  they  eannot 
comprehend  the  anfwer  till  they  are  older ;  that 
it  is  one  of  the  fecrets  of  nature  ;  or  confefs  our 
ignorance. 

71.     As  the   reafoning  faculties   and  judg- 
ment of  children  are  weak,  and  they  implicidy 
adopt  the  opinion  of  their  inftruftors,  w^  (hould 
be  extremely   circumfpeft   ir^   inculcating  only 
thofe   principles   or   opinions   which    we  wifli 
them  to  receive.     From  this  implitit  faith,  good 
or  bad   habits,   enforced   by  precept   and  ex- 
ample, are  fixed  ;  and  even  their  religious  prin- 
ciples take  a  call  fimilar  to  thofe  of  their  inHruc- 
tors.    In  this  way  children  are  educated  in  the 
religion  of  the  country  where  they  are  bom  and 
bred ;  and  they,  in  general,  follow  the  fed:  to 
which  their  inllrudors  are  attached.     From  the 
pubHc  and  private  exercife  of  jeligious  worlhip, 
the  inllruftion  of  the  clergy,  and  the  example  of 
grave  and  wife  men,  in  the  practice  of  devotion, 
the  principles  of  the  ellablifhed  fyftem  of  reli- 
gion gradually  take  firm  root  in  the  bread. 

72. 
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72.  From  the  view  we  have  juft  taken,  of 
:he  manner  in  which  children  receive  their  mo* 
•al  and  religious  principles,  we  can  have  no  dif- 
iculty  in  perceiving  how  the  many  different 
yftems  of  ethics  and  religion  are  adopted,  in  the 
irarious  regions  of  the  earth.  This  fa£t  is*  the 
rbongeft  proof  that  can  be  given,  of  the  necet- 
Eity  of  forming  the  minds  \  of  children  to  good 
diljpofitions,  as  eastly  as  poffible.  For,  from  the 
imbecility  of  the  minds  of  children  in  their  early 
years,  and  their  incapability  of  reafoning  or 
judging  for  themfelves,  when  the  fubjedt  is  in 
the  fmalleft  degree  intricate,  or  difficult  to  com* 
prehend,  they  muft  depend  entirely  on  their  pre- 
ceptors for  the  opinions  and  principles  they  are 
to  adopt.  But  a  fingularity  in  the  human  chat 
rafter  is,  that  notwithftandirig  tfie  opinions  and 
principles  received  in  youth  riiay  be  falfe',  foolHh, 

*  •     . 

and  abfurd,  yet,  in  our  riper  years,  with  more 
mature  judgmewt,  we  are  often  unwilling,  per- 
haps  unable,  to  reftify  thefe  ihiftakes.  There 
are,  liO  dotibt,  fome'  men  of  ^lii^cKyi  g^hitisi 
and  ifefledSoii,'  in  W^eiy  country,  who  readily 
'   VOL.  I.  R  renounce 
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renounce  the  falfe  dodirines  imbibed  in  thw 
youth.  But  when  thefe  relate  to  religion^  they 
are  rejed;ed  with  more  x:epugnance  than  others 
of  a  nature  lefs  important ;  and  for  the  fake  df 
the  eftablifhed  religion,  good  and  wife  men  ra* 
ther  overlook  than  openly  renounce  themV 

73.  This  is  the  cafe  with  a  few  individuals 
only  ;  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in  evary 
coimtry,  adhere  to  thei  reli^on  of  their  forefa- 
thers,^ however  abfurd,  with  a  reverence  and 
piety  tibat  aftonifhes  the  more  enlightened  men 
of  other  nations.  How  does  the  good  Chrif- 
tian  fmile,  when  he  liftens  to  the  religious  creed 
of  certain  nations  of  favages  in  Africa,  and  other 
partss  of  Ae  world  \  and  with  what  compalfion 
does  he  regard  thofe  unhappy  beings  for  their 
grpfe  igflorance  and  credulity  in  a  religion  com- 
ppfed  of  childifh  fables  and  ridiculous  ceremo- 
xiies  ?  But  hJLS  furprife  rifes  to  a  degree  of  a- 
ftoniihment,  when  he  comes  to  be  iniformed  of 
the  religion  of  the  Chioefe,  Gentoos,  Perfians,  and 
othier  oatioQ?  of  the  Eafl:^  fuppofed  tx>  have  been  i^ 
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i  civilized  ftate  for  thouiands  of  years :  From 
^hich  we  may  conclude^  that  the  principles  of 
religion,  received  and  adopted  dming  childhood 
md  youth,  however  inconliilent  with  reafon, 
uxd  common .  fenfe,  continue,  even  in  theTe 
rivilized  coimtries^  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  and 
>ra^ce  among  the  inhabitants  for  life.  This 
\n6t  adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  anceftors, 
nuft  be  partly  owing  to  the  ftadonary  condi- 
ion  of  tbeit  minds,  for  many  ages,  of  which  I 
iave  etideayoured  to  give  fome  explanation  in 
Se£don  IIL,  on  Literature,  &Ct,  but  more  par-^ 
icularly  to  the  falfe  nodon  of  the  divine  origin 
Df  their  religion. 

74.  The  caufe  which  operates,  in  all  coun- 
tries and.  climates,  with  the  greateft  degree  of 
force  and  permanency,  is,  the  early  impreffions 
of  our  religious  and  moral  duties,  which  be- 
come fo  fixed,  by  frequent  repetitions  and  length 
of  time,  that  they  can  fcarcely  afterwards  be 
entirely  obliterated.  Thefe  eariy '  impreffions, 
which  I  have  fo  pften  endeavoured  to  incul- 

R  2  cate. 
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cate^  is  ftrongly  reccmimended  in  the  h6ly  ScrifN 
tures;  which  iay,  ^  Train  up  a  child  in  tUe 

*  way  he  fhauld  go,  and  when  he  is  old  fie 

*  will  not  depart  from  it. '  *  This  InihiiftiiM 
of  Solomon,  is  not  only  appIieaUe  to  tinse^  pre- 
cepts and  pmdice  of  religion  and  morality,  but 
to  induftry,  (b  eflential  to  a  life  of  virtue  ;  whidi, 
by  time^  and  an  ^y  but  ileady  application  of 
it  to  fome  uieful  end,  becomes,  fortunately^  al 
Ikft  a  habit,  of  the  moil  happy  confequences  to 
the  poffeflbr,  and  to  fociety :  for  die  mind  of 
man,  ever  active,  is,  while  employed^  conflant- 
!y  folaced  with  fomething  nSw,  or  the  hope  of 
fome  future  advantage,  as  the  refult  of  his  labour. 
Neithfer  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  fleepy,  flug- 
gilh  man  of  indolence,  can  have  the  lame  en- 
joyment in  life,  with  the  a6):ive  and  induikious 
man ;  for  he  either  finka  into  a  flc^hful  apathy ; 
or,  if  he  becomes  aAive^  it  is  in  diflipation,  in 
pleafure,  or  in  vice :  for  it  will  ever  be  found, 
that  a  lazy  difpofition  is  incompatiMe  with  the 
practice  of  true  religion,  and  a  life  of  virtue, 

But 

*  Proverbs,  chap,  xxii^  ver.  6. 
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Sut  thefe  ^dowments  cannot  be  imparted  to 
t:hildren)  unlefs  we  preferve  their  loirei  afiedion^ 
and  confidence :  We  mnft  likewife  keep  up  that 
Impfidt  fidth  they  are  fo  ready  to  grant,  by  a(t 
heriing  ftridly  to  truth,  and  by  a  difcreet,  pnt- 
dent  conduft  and  difcourTe,  while  we  are  in  their 
prelence.  I  have  likewife  recommended  a  gently 
authority  over  children,  but  of  fuch  a  (on  as  to 
induce  a  cheerful  obedience,  fo  as  to  preferve 
their  confidence,  left  they  (hould  become  cun- 
ning ;  which,  bordering  on  deceit,  muft  ever  be 
difcouraged. 


SECTION     XII. 


CONCLUSION. 


7  5t  As  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  everjr 
country  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  its  po- 
pulaticMi,  and  on  the  probity  and  induftry  of  its 
inhabit2At9i  cm:  attention  to  the  health,  and  to 
t^  formirig  of  the  minds  4C)f  (^dreo,  ou^ht  tp 

R3  gQ 
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go ,  beyond  every  other  cDnfideration  to  produce 
diefe  good  effe&s.  If  fuccdf^,  by  the  foregor 
ingy  or  fimMar  inftrui^ions,  Iq  fixing  good  ^- 
pofitions,  and  in  famUi^:^ng  children  to  habits 
of  virtue,  till  they  are  fev^n  or  ^ighc  years  of 
age,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  carry  on  th«  &m9 
praftice  to  the  age  of  puberty.  About  this  po^ 
liod,  we  may  fuppofe  the  religious  and  moral 
principles  of  both  fexes,  to  have  acquired  fych 
a  degree  of  fteadinefs,  a^  nbt  to  fubjeO:  them  to 
any  ijiaterial  change  thr0ugh  the  reft  of  their 
liyes.  Here,  fom^  allowance  muft  be  made  for 
the  ardent  paflions,  the  vivacity  and  iallies  of 
young  people,  which  they  gradually  abandon 
with  the  incrpafe  of  their  jud^ent^  reafon,  an4 
experience.  Such  are  the  beneficial  confequen^ 
ces  that  may  be  expedled,  froin  this  previous  edu-. 
cation  of  children,  commenced  early,  and  conti-^ 
nued  with  attention,  till  habits  of  virtue,  inddby, 
and  ideas  of  independence,  are  obtained.  Though 
the  plan  propofed  for  this  purpofe,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  is  general,  and  may  be  adopted  by 
all  r^ks,  yet)  as  it  is  chiefly  intended  for  die 
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middling  and  lower  clafles  of  the  people,  I  have 
avoided  in  it  every  inftrudlion,  or  advice,  that 
would  occafioa  "CXpence.  This,  liowever,  muft 
be  underftood  to  apply  only  to  thofe  families 
where  no  perfon  is  kept  folely  for  the  inftmc- 
don  of  the  children,  and  not  to  perfons  of  con*- 
dition,  who  may  avail  themfelv^s  of  the  aC- 
(illance  of  a  govemefs. 

76.  My  mentioning  the  word  govemefs, 
is  becaufe  I  prefer  a  well-informed,  accom- 
plifhed  female,  to  any  man,  for  the  inftru<fHoa 
of  children,  previous  to  then*  literary  education. 
The  addrefs  of  women  to  children  is  much  more 
engaging  than  that  of  men :  Their  more  deli- 
cate, afife^onate,  and  gende  manners,  and  Ian- 
guage,  are  better  fuited  to  gain  the  love  and 
confidence  of  their  pupils,  than  the  lefs  foft  ad- 
drefs of  the  other  fex.  Women  sire  more  pai 
tient,  have  greater  ingenuity  in  cbrrediing  the 
faults  and  miilakes  of  children,  and  are  better 
^culated  to  affift  them  in  their  wants  and  a- 
mufements,  than  men.     From  the  greater  af- 
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fediion  and  attachment  which  women  in  general 
have  for  children,  we  perceive  how  the  taik  ef 
rfiaQ;iging  smd  inftru£ting  them^  becomes  fo  con^ 
genial  to  females.  Indeed^  it  is  unneceflary  w 
enlarge  on  the  fuperior  quali£jjcadons  of  rthe  fair 
^x,  for  the  management  and  inflaru^^arii  -  (^ 
children,  fince  this  duty  is  univerfally,  and,  .w^H 
the  greateft  propriety,  devolved  on. thietm  ;  -stfid 
they  are  continually  employed  in  the  diicharge 
of  it,  even  till  their  children  become  their  com- 
panions. My  faying,  fo  much  on  this  fiAjed, 
is  chiefly  to  inculqate,  that  in  the  previous  in- 
ftrudlion  of  children,  in  dieir  moral  ai^  religious 
principles,  and  afterwards  in  the  qth?r  ji^fTv^ich^ 
of  their  education,  greater  attention  ought  to  b$ 
beftowed  on  the  females,  who  are 'to  becqup^ 
the  teachers  of  others,  than  is  coovmocdy  doao. 
For,  befides  the  pofleffion  of  thofe  amiable  jcjlif- 
pofitions,  charafitMftic  of  the  fex,  the  {q\^(x 
of  our  greateft  happinefih  in  this  life,  they  ^ajce 
more  capable,  under  preper  mflm^ors,  (^i^'^ 
training  every  fpecies  of  uf^ful  knowledge,  r^W 
is  commonly  believed     ^Vomen,  however,  ;^- 
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ing  eiKlUed  wHh  a  quicks  fehfilulkj  diai^  iti^n^ 
iometiines  err  in.endeavouiing'  to  excite  in  tlidi 
£n»^  piupjQ^  a  gri^ter  df^ee  of  eompiiffion  foi 
p^Onsib  apparent  difttefs,  than  l^^ecefiity  of 
the  o^^j  for  the  moil  part,  requires.  Theif « 
kflbils  are  given,  on  this  head^  in  tea  pathetic 
and  forcible  a  manner,  to  be  of  real  uie ;  for 
tlie^inpceilioQS  maide^  are  o&en  too  ftrong  to  en^ 
aJ^e  young  perfons  to  (Hfc^n  between  the  r^ 
and  imprc^er  objeds  of  their,  benerolencei^  Be^ 
IkatQ  fe^ngs,  when  natural,  or  acquired  by  e* 
ducaticm  and  good  example,!  ix^  amiable ;  when 
l^fle^ied  In  a  high  degree,  they,  render  the  mind 
imbecile,  and  impede  the  judgment ;  aAd  when 
Sifieded,  they  indicate  felfiiboefe^  and  are  moft 


.  .  I       •..  ; 


77.  A9  cfcildi«n  lea^;  thw:la(nguag!&  & 
theqr  parents,  ^  companiotis^  it  would,  I  am 
afraid,  be  4  ftuitlefA  taik  to  attempt  igmy  ibr 
Itru^ons  for  a  corcefl:  prohuDoclation  among 
tkofe  of  the  lower  ranks*  For  the  ifiune  reaibf^ 
It  is  neisLt  to  impoffible  to  coii?e<^  a  profvincial 
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£aled,  or  pronundadon,  in  chiklren,  who,  from 
the  exainple  of  every  one  around  them,  are  m 
the  conftant  pradiee  of  l^eaking  the  language 
of  the  diftti^  where  they  refide.  Bbt  there 
are  certain  imperfeddons  in  pronimdation,  not 
peculiar  to  any  county,  but  common  to  children 
in  general ;  as,  lifping,  ftuttenng,  and  other  di^ 
agreeable  interruptions  in  their  Q>eech,  acquired 
by  imitadon,  which,  as  fbon  as  obferved,  ought 
to  be  carefully  correded.  Defe^^  in  pronuiv- 
ciadon  can  be  redHfied  only  by  a  frequent  repe- 
tition, by  the  duld,  of  the  words  la  which  be 
«nrs ;  obliging  him  frequently  to  look  on  the 
mouth  of  the  teacher,  that  he  may  perceive  eaS- 
a4^y  how  the  mouth  and  tongue  are  moved^  to 
produce  the  defired  articulation.  In  fluttering^ 
in  hefitating  at  the  ead  of  every  two  or  three 
words,  and  in  frequentiy  drawing  in  tileirbreat|^ 
as  if  they  were  fucking  vtp  their  faliva,  the  moft 
eflfedual  cure  is  to  command  iltence,  not  only 
in  the  child,  but  in  every  one  about  him,  till  he 
can  pronounjce  fluentiy,  and  without  hedtation ; 
but,  above  all  dungs,  he  flioxUd  be  kept  from 

converfiag 
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converfing  with  iuch  its  labour  under  thofe  de^ 
feds.  After  .die  child  has  been  itpparendy  cured 
of  thefe  vile  habits,  it  requires  the  utmoft  atten- 
lioa  in  the  parents  to  prevent  the  return  of  thenu 
.This  cannot  be  accompliihed  while  he  is  per- 
mitted to  aflbciate  and  converfe  with  thofe  horn 
whom  he  caught  th.^f  vulgar  defeds.  But  when 
the  child  is  brought  to  Gpe^k  eafily,  and  without 
hefitadon,  then  is  the  time  to  ridicule  his  fiDnner 
4iiagreeable  manner  in  a  third  perfon ;  for  child- 
ren bear  as  litde  to  be  laughed  at  for  foibles  as 
jtdults.  They  even  come  to  be  amufed  with 
the  fatire,  and  join  in  the  laugh  with  fome  de- 
gree of  exultation,  and  mimicry,  againft  the  de- 
£&Sty  of  which  they  have  been  juft  cured. 

78.  Pcrfons  of  higher  rank,  who  enjoy 
every  advantage  that  money  can  procure  for  die 
education  of  their  children,  ought,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  a  correal 
pronunciation  of  their  vernacular  language.  This 
in  conv^ation  is  moft  agreeable,  and  in  pub- 
Jic  fpe^ng  indiipenfable ;  on  which  account, 

our 
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itttdndon  to  a  chafteprommoiatioi^r ought  te 
cammebce  as  early  ai  wi  ta^y  &f](>ofe  the  cfaiid 
to  have  diftindfc  ideas  0f  fi:>und%  ind  he&iatb  he 
can  ^ealc;  His  nurfe)  thfrefote^  ought  not  only 
to  be  free  firom  the  defe^  menlbiied  abovt^ 
but  (hould  have  a  con:e&  and  |>leaiant  pccmunt 
datioii.  It  muft^  howe;^et^  be  eon&i&d^  tliat 
a  pore  language  is  fcarcdy  to  be\^expe£bed?  froii 
the  mirfe^  unleis  fhe  ihall,  fortunately  lor  di6 
child,  be  the  mother.  When  ihe  i^aks  a/gocxl 
ki^fuage,  it  is  not  oiily  a  great  advantage  to 
the  child  in  attaining  a  corred  7pn6nUnciation^ 
but  in  acqimnjg  a  genteel  phkajfeology  aood  a^ 
drefi.  For-  it  is  chiefly  to  the  mother^  and  ^ 
other  well-teed  attentive  females^  we  aije  Ibt 
debted  for  the  formation  and  improvement  of 
OUT  language*  It  is  iaid,  that  the  ^eaf  elqqi^nce 
aiid  addrefs.of  the  two  Gwcchi  with  the|>op^bc9 
in  Rome,  was  owing  to  their  beiiig  educated  tto^ 
der  their  mother  Cornelia,  Somf  letters  of  hers 
were  extant  in  the  time  ctf  Cicero,  whc^  feys,  that 
irom  ^em  it  appears^  Filhs  wn  tarn  mgrmip 


educatosy  tpiam  ^nfinmne  mdtris*  ^  It  is  likewife 
W€dl  knowTi,  that  the  education:  of  Auguftus 
Csefkr,  In  infimicrjr  and  )ncyifilii,  was  chiefly  earned 
on  by  hi8  mothei^  Accia. 

'  •  79.  From  the  great  attention  that  muft  be 
paid  td  chitdren,  ia  bathings  drefling,  atid  un- 
dreffingthem  ;  in  carrying  them  abroad,  prepar- 
ing their  diet,  dfifting  in  thek  amufemii^  and 
in  tlie  jifcharge  of  vtuious  bch€^  offices,  the 
whde^  which  is  ufually  devolnred  <>n  maid  fer- 
*v^ai^,  great  circumfpeAion  ought  tb  be  ufed  In 
th^  choice  of  them.  If  they  are  onierly,  clean- 
ly, honell,  gdod-natiu?ed,  ^^  theerfiil^  we  mxj 
overlook  a  icM&  Id^ee  ^  VtilgaEriCf  jift  thek* 
latigiiag^,  in  whid^^the  chlkli^n  will  Toraetlmes 
oqpyMiem;  bm  diils  is  eafily  corredod  by  an 
attendve  moth^^  When  children  begin  to  ^ak, 
thdf  lalde  pr^ttl^  of  h^  at  mifplaced  wards. 
Is  fo  amufing  thiatt  we  fcflurcely  can  refifatn 
fioffi  r^ating  them  after  their  manner;  but 
the  foorier  and  oftener  we  correO  them^  the  £di:- 
'     :     i  .     '  ■•     er 

^fmm  II  ■    Mil        I  .  I     ■       ■  I  ■■    .1  ■  II  ■■    I     I  I  ■■         I         «  II  H 

*  Cicero  de  Claris  Or^toribus^  cap.  58*      « 
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er  will  thejr  ad vance  in  a  proper  pronunciation. 
In  fyedklng  to  children^  fervants  in  this  country 
deal  much  in  diminutives;  for  they  feldom  or 
ever  call  a  table,  fpoon,  a  difh,  the  face,  the 
nofe,  or  any  thing  elfe,  by  its  proper  name ;  but 
fay,  tablie,  fpoonie,  diihie,  £tcie,  node,  &ic.  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  conftandy  corre^led. 

80.  However  fucceisful  we  may  be  with 
our  leflbns  on  reli^n,  morality,  and  induftry^ 
and  in  rc^ndering  the  application  of  them  eafy 
and  familiar  to  children,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
their  education  is  incomplete  without  read- 
ing, wnting,  and  arithmetic.  Thefe  are  the 
moil  import^t  branqhes  of  litjerature;  becaufe 
they  are  the  moft  ufeliil  in  every  line  of  bufi- 
nefs,  improvement,  or  amufement,  in  which 
man  may  be  engaged ;  they  are  obtained  at  a, 
fmall  expence,  and  may,  with  prppo:  att^don^ 
be  taught  to  the  meaneft  capacity.  *    Perfons  of 

condition 

*  Though  I  here  recommend  reading,  writmg,  and  arith« 
metic,  to  be  taught  to  fuch  qf  the  children  of  die  lower 

dafles 
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condition  ufually  fend  thetr  children  to  fchool 
early,  to  be  inftrufted  in  fiich  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  fmt  their  tender  years*     Too  early  an  e- 

ducation 

cbfl^  of  the  people,  as  can  readily  obtain  theni>  yet  I  am 

ienfible  that  in  an  education  on  this  plan  miftakes  are  fome- 

times  committed.    This  happens  now  and  then  with  certain 

females,  whofe  education  has  been  too  long  protra£ied,  or 

carried  farther  than  was  confident  with  their  fituation  in 

life ;  which  feldom  fails  of  rendering  them  conceited,  avei^e 

to  bbour,  and  even  tends  to  form  fuch  chara^ers  as  are  de« 

fcribed  in  Paragraphs  6i.  &  6^.    Some  men,  eminent  for 

dieir  abilities  and  learning,  *  obferving  the  bad  effects  of  an 

overdone  education  in  both  fexies,  among  the  lower  ranks, 

hsive  rafhly  adopted  an  opinion,  that  reading  and  wriring  to 

^e  vulgar  were  not  only  unneceflary,  but  hurtful  ta  fociety 

^nd  themfelves.    But  why  (hould  the  mifcondu£l  of  a  few 

individuals  deprive  the  induftrious  poor  of  thofe  advantages^ 

9irhich  long  experience  has  proved  to  be  of  fuch  general  be- 

r^efit,  even  in  the  loweft  condition  of  life  ?    This  negative 

r^n  reading  and  writing,  the  only  means  of  ufeful  informa*^ 

blon,  favours  too  much  of  the  ancient  pra£tice  of  the  Churchy. 

the  printing  the  Bible  in  Latin,  and  prafliiing  other  arts 

to  continue  ignorance  among  the  lower  ranks^^  which  neither 

improved  their  morals  nor  their  piety. 

*  Sketc|ics  of  the  Hiftory  of  Map,  vol,  II.  B.  2.  p.  5©. 
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ducartioa  for  the  generality  of  children,  muft  al* 
^ways  be  improper ;  -but  to  fuflfer  them  to  run 
about  wild,  in  conftant  diffipation  and  idlenefs, 
for  ib-many  years,  as  is  prefcribed  by  fome  fan- 
cifui  men,  i  have  ever  thought-  exceedingly  ab- 
fiird.  For,  as  we  are  governed  by  habit,  let  us 
not  lole  the  advantage  of  good  habits,  by  ne- 
gleding  fuch  eafy,  leflbns  as  may  bring  the  child 
by  degrees  to  read  with  eafe  his  vernacular  Ian- 
guagfe/ 

81.  Before  we  can  afcertain  the  precife  time 
at  which  children  ihould  be  taught  their  alpha- 
bet, and  their  firft  leflfons  in  reading,  fome  at- 
tention muft  be  paid  to  the  capacity  of  each  indi- 
vidual This  will  be  found  very  different ;  and 
the  time  of  commencing  their  leflbns  muft  cor- 
refpond  with  the  degree  of  capacity  in  each. 
Were  we  to  mention  any  particular  time  for  the 
reading-fchool,  between  five  and  fix,  or  aboat 
fix  years  of  age,  would  perhaps  beft  fuit  the  ge- 
nerality of  children.  Some  may,  no  doubt,  be 
taught  fooner  with  advantage;   and  there  are 

very 
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VBiy  few  at  that  age,  whofe  capacities  are  fo 
mean  as  not  to  comprehend,  by  the  lead  atten- 
tion, and  frequent  repetition,  their  firft  lefTons 
at  the  reading-fchool.  Several  miflake^,  how- 
eVer,  are  committed  at  the  comihencement  ef 
the  education  of  childreni  from  not  attending 
fiiflSciendy  to  the  different  degrees  of  capacity 
with  which  they  are  endued.  This  arifes  chiefly 
from  fome  fjprightly  children,  of  qiuck  parts,  be- 
ing brought  to  read  tolerably  well  at  five  years 
of  age,  \irhich  often  induces  parents  who  are 
partial  to  their  children,  and  over-rate  their  abili- 
ties, to  pufh  on  prematurely  their  education. 
But  every  hkui  of  obfervatiori  and  experience^ 
in  the  education  of  children,  muft  acknowledge 
that  any  attempt  to  teach  children  before  they 
can  comprehend,  ki  fome  degree,  the  nature^ 
meaning,'  and  tendencyy  of  their  talk,  only 
ferves  to  render  them  dull,  ftupid,  arid  extreme- 
ly reludant  to  their  leflbns.  Their  not  making 
an  equal  advancement  with  other  children  of  the 
fame  age,  but  of  quicker  parts,  is  generally  a- 
foribed  to  heedlefsnefe,  and  a  love  of  play  j  but 
vol.  I.  S  in 
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in  reality  it  is  the  want  of  that  capacity  ior  their 
taik,  which  they  acquire  not  in  lefs  periiaps  Aaii 
»year  after. 

82.     The  fame  way  of  reafoning  appEes  ftill 
more  particularly  to  the  children  fent  too  earfy 
to  the  grammar  fchdol,  many  of  whom^  of  mean 
capacities,  are  little  more  than  feven  years  of  age. 
The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  other  boys,  with 
a  more  diftinft  comprehenfion,  better  memory, 
and  a  year  or  two  older,  get  on  £b  faft,  and  fo 
much  beyond  the  powers  of  thofe  in  the  loweft 
form  to  attain,  that  thefe  laft  become  incapable 
of  getting  one  leflbn  perfectly.    This  disparity  be- 
comes every  day  more  apparent ;.  and  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  clals  not  underftanding  thsk 
leflbns,  they  become  inattentive,  for  which  they 
are  often,  but  improperly,  correded ;   for,  how 
can  they  give  attention  to  what  they  do  not 
comprehend  I     From  this  incapability  of  attain- 
ing to  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  language,   contained  in  the  Rudiments 
and  Grammar,  and  repeatedly  exemplified   in 

every 
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evefy  Latin  author,  we  muft  confider  the  years 
confumed  by  thefe  unfortunate  boys,  with  little 
or  no  improvement  at  the  grammar  fchool,  as 
fo  much  time  loft.     Even  a  fmall  proficiency  in 
the  language,  is  of  little  ufe ;  for  unlefs  a  young 
n[un  can  read  Latin  with  fome  eafe,  he  wiB 
never  read  it  for  his  amufement ;  and  in  a  few 
years,  the,  litde  he  learned  is  almofl;  totally  for* 
gotten.     To  prevent,  as  far  as  poffible,  fuch  an 
unfortunate  fituation  with  children,  whofe  pa-^ 
rents  have  refolved  on  giving  them  a  learned  e-^ 
ducation,  it  would  be  proper,  not  only  fo  give 
thdm  the  affiftance  of  a  private  preceptor  f6r  fix, 
eight,  or  twelve  months,  before  they  ar^  put  to 
the  public  fchool,  but  to  continue  this  aid  till 
they  are  tolerably  verfant  in  the  laingUage*     For 
fuch  boys  as  are  intended  f6r  a  fearhed  profef-*' 
fion,  and  to  become  men  of  the  world,  I  cef- 
tainly  prefer  a  public  to  a  priva:te  efducatioA  ;  but 
flow  boys  ought  never  to  be  lent  t6  a'  gratrtmat' 
fchool  till  they  are  eight,  nine,  or  ten  yearS  oi 
age.     I  mention  thefe  feveral  pferiods,  tliat  an 
allowance  may  be  made  for  diffeifeftt  capacities  j 

S  2  but 
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but  the  boy  who  cannot  be  taught  Latin  at  ten 
years  of  age,  ought  not  to  enter  on  that  ftudy, 
nor  fhoul4  he  be  bred  to  a  profeflion.  If  in  this 
paragraph  I  have  pafled  beyond  the  limits  I  pro- 
pofed  to  myfelf  in  this  Eflay,  my  folicitude  to 
rjBdtify  the  miftakes  that  are  often  known  to  take 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  fhidy  of  the 
Latin  language,  muft  plead  my  excufe. 

8 Si.     It  is  a  recommendation  in  favour  of  the 
inftru&ions   humbly  offered   in   the  preceding 
pages,  that  they  may  be  profecuted,  as  has  been 
already  obferved  in  Paragraph  75.,  without  any 
expence  except  that  of  time,  care,  and  atten- 
tion ;  and,  though  chiefly  intended  for  the  lower 
and  laborious  claffes  of  the  people,  as  the  moft 
numerous,  and  in  a  eoUedtive  body  the   moft 
ufefiil  members   of  every   commonwealth,  yet 
they  are  applicable  to  all  ranks.     But  fuppofmg 
us   fuccefsful   with   our  children,  and  that  we 
have  brought  thraa  to  that  defireable  flate  we 
wifli  them  to  attain,  in  good  habits,  good  man- 
ners, with  a  veneration   for  truth,  and  things 

lacred; 
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ikcred ;  yet  all  our  inftrudlions  and  folicitude 
will  fcarcely  be  found  fufficient  to  fix  thefe  good 
qualities,  through  their  riper  years,  without  far- 
ther aififtance.  This  aid  muft  be  derived  from 
a  gradual  elucidation  of  the  truth,  and  propriety 
of  the  principles  on  which  their  early  education 
.  has  been  founded,  by  reading  on  religious  and 
moral  fubjefts.^  This  practice  contributes  con- 
fiderably  to  confirm  young  perfons  in  their  re- 
ligious and  moral  duties :  it  diflfufes  a  general  in- 
formation, and  decency  of  manners,  among  the 
youth  of  both  fexes  ;  which  fhows  the  neceffity 
of  their  being  eairly  taught  to  read.  The  bene- 
ficial confequences  of  reading  commences  with 
their  firft  leflbns ;  for  fchoolmafters,  or  thofe 
difcharging  that  duty,  feldom  fail  to  make  fome 
commentary  on  every  paflage  read,  contdning 
a  religious  or  moral  precept,  or  other  circum-. 
ftances  deferving  of  praife  in  the  conduft  and  be- 
haviour of  perfons  to  one  another.  In  this  way,, 
the  minds  of  children  are  gradually  improved, 
and  good  impreflions  are  made,  that  continue 
for  life ;  but  the  fbongeft  proof  that  can  b^ 
given,  of  the  advantages  of  a  previoijs  educa- 

S  3      '  tj(ja 
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tion  of  childrea,  and  dieir  beii^g  afterwards  taught 
to  read,  will  be,  to  contraft  the  decent  manners 
of  thefe  children,  with  the  charaifter  of  thofe  who 
have  been  n^glefted  in  both  thefe  particulars. 
Thefe  laft  are,  in  general,  rpfJe  in  th^hr  mmr 
ners,  vulgar  in  their  language,  grofsly  ignoran^^ 
idle  and  diflipated ;  often  fli^pid,  always  intr^-^ 
table  J  aSive  in  nothing  but  their  amirfenjierits! 
^yid  their  vices }  and,  growing  up  in  thefe  vHe, 
habits,  are  ever  in  poverty :  many  of  them  be- 
come vagabonds  and  thieves,  efpeciajly  in  great 
tow:ns ;  for  in  the  country,  with  ei^treme  ignor- 
ance, their  manners  are  more  innocent. 

84.  There  is,  perhaps,  np  circumftan?e  that 
can  come  under  the  confideration  of  the  Legif- 
kture,  that  merits  more  its  ferious  deliberation^ 
than  the  means  that  may  be  thought  befl  fuited 
to  produce  a  reform  in  the  corrupt  and  deprav- 
ed manners  of  the  vulgar.  '  Could  this  beefledt- 
ed,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  it  would  haye  moi^e 
benefici^il  confequences  in  the  prefervation  of 
the  police,  the  eftablifbment  of  good  order  in 
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fociety,  and  would  promote  more  efiedusdly  in- 
duftry  among  the  lower  ranks,  th^  all  the  fer-^ 
nxons  that  could  be  preached,  or  penal  laws  that 
could  be  enadled.  It  is  often  a  i;^ead  of  the  ex- 
pence,  which  legiflative  bodies  and  focieties  ap- 
prehend muft  atterid  the  eftablifhment  of  cer- 
tain reformations  and  improvements,  that  deters 
them  from  the  execution  of  the  neceflarjr  plans 
for  thefe  puipofes.  But  in  the  ^e6tion  of  chari-- 
ty  fchods,  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 
the  expence  muft  be  very  inconfiderable,  whe- 
ther defrayed  by  Government,  or  by  the  refpec- 
tive  parifhesj  and  not  equal  to  many  taxes, 
which,  taken  fmgly,  are  fcarcely  felt  by  any  in- 
dividual. * 

S4  8^, 

null!  )      J  a      '       ■    «     >  I     ■   ■     ^  .  I     *i  1 1   I     I    ■■     I ,   f    I        , 

*  In  many  converfations  I  have  had  with  the  teachers  of 
charity  fchools  in  the  country,  thefe  good  men  uniformly 
agreed  in  an  afiertion,  that  the  children  who  were  taught 
gratis  were  often  abfent,  fometimips  for  feyeral  days,  frprti 
the  fchool  \  but  that  the  children  whofe  parents  paid  a  fmaU 
gratuity  for  their  b<jing  taught,  attended  more  regularly. 
^  Vejre  feldpm  abfent.    The  patents  of  ^c  former,  from 

9^n 
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85.  The  advantages  that  would  arife  to  die 
public^  from  fuch  a  parental  care  of  deftitute 
children,  can  fcarcely  be  eftimated.  Like  a 
bounty  given  to  an  infent  manufadiory,  it  would 
in  time  be  repaid  tenfold  by  the  fuperior  piety, 
morals,  and  induftry  of  the  rifing  generation. 
From  the  increafe  of  probity  and  induftry  a- 

mong 
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an  idea  that  the  education  of  their  childrer>  might  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  fufFered  them  to  fpend  their  time  in  play 
and  idlenefs,  by  which  their  education  was  protra£l:ed,  and 
fomctimes  totally  negledled.  But  the  latter,  from  a  defire 
pf  having  a  pennyworth  for  their  money,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
ih^  expence  pf  the  education  of  their  children,  a$  foqn  as  poC 
fible,  obliged  them  to  attend  regularly.  The  cojifequence  c^ 
this  was,  that  many  of  thefe  children  paying  not  above  a  pen- 
ny a  week,  were  made  good  Englifh  fcholars,  and  acquired 
ndt  only  a  tolerable  bancl  in  writing,  but  became  proficients 
in  arithmetic.  To  remedy  this  negle£i  of  the  children 
taught  gra'^is,  it  may  be  extremely  proper  to  oblige  the  pa- 
rents to  pay  per  advance,  for  each  child,  pne  fliilling  per 
quarter,  to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  that  period^  on  con- 
dition that  the  child  has  given  a  regular  attendance,  de- 
ducing from  it  one  halfpenny,  or  a  farthing,  for  every 
4ay,  or  half  day's  abfence  jfrom  the  fchool,  unlcfs  f rom  in- 
cjifpofition. 
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mong  die  lower  ranks,  the  number  of  beggars 
in  the  "ftreets,  and  poor  in  the  workhoufes,  who 
are  fo  great  a  burthen  on  the  public,  would  pro- 
portionably  diminifti.  For  men  and  women, 
bred  to  habits  of  indufby,  ufually  acquire  fome 
ideas  of  independence,  and  a  pride  that  difdains 
the  disgraceful  condition  of  a  beggar,  and  the 
mean  (ituation  of  people  in  workhoufes,  to 
^vhom  they  affix  a  certain  degree  of  ignominy. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  perfons,  whofe 
difpofitions,  by  nature,  are  fo  mean  and  vile,  and 
others  who,  by  a  wretched  education,  have  be- 
come fo  defpicable,  as  to  difregard  every  ap- 
pearance of  decorum  or  decency  of  condudl, 
provided  they  can  be  indulged  in  idlenefs  and 
vice;  /  This  is  the  real  character  of  mofl  of  our 
beggars  ;  and  I  am  forry  that  it  includes  fo  great 
a  majority  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  found  in  every 
workhoufe.  The  certainty  of  this  faft,  and 
there  are  few  that  will  difpute  the  truth  of  it, 
makes  it  evident,  that  nearly  all  beggars  in  the 
flreets,  and  above  two  thirds  of  the  poor  in  the 

work-F 
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workhoiifes,  owe  their  poverty,  and  diftrefled 
iituation,  to  a  life  oftloth  and  immorsHky. 

86.  It  is  to  prevent,  as  far  as  can  be  done, 
this  miferable  ftate  of  fo  large  a  proportion  of 
the  human  race,  by  an  early  education,  that  I 
wifh  moft  eameftly  to  recommend  the  univerfal 
eftablifhment  of  charity  fchools,  and  early  ap- 
prenticefhips,  to  fuch  of  the  youth  as  cannot  be 
induftrioufly  employed  at  home.  But  it  muft 
always  be  iinderftood,  that  as  foon  as  children 
are  brought  to  read  currendy  any  Englifli  book| 
and  before  they  are  bound  apprentices,  they 
ihould  be '  taught  vrriting  and  arithmetic,  the 
moft  ufeful  branches  of  literature  to  which  they 
can  attend.  In  this  laft,  it  may  be  fufficient  to 
teach  them  the  firft  four  rules ;  but  if,  during 
their  apprenticefhip,  they  Ihould  difcover  genius^ 
or  a  ftrong  inclination  for  the  higher  branches 
of  arithmetic,  then  they  ought  to  be  taught 
^em,  efpecially  if  they  are  judged  neceflary 
for  the  bufinefs  or  emjJoyment  in  which  they 
^  to  be  engaged. 

87. 
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87*  In  regard  to  females,  befides  the  gene- 
ral in^lrudions  for  thdr  education,  in  common 
with  boys,  ther^  nxe  certain  employments,  in 
which  they  are  exdlufively  engaged,  as  {jpinning, 
waihing,  and  drefling  of  linens,  &c.  nfually 
taught  them  at  home ;  but  for  needle^work, 
in  which  they  fhould  be  made  as  perf?<!3:  aa 
eircumllapces  will  permit,  a  fchool  fhould  be 
inftituted.  When  children  juft  beginning  to 
walk,  cm  be  conunitted  to  the  charge  of  girh 
f^f  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  years  of  age,  it  is  to 
thefe  lail  an  excellent  piece  of  education,  as  it 
not  only  renders  them  familiar  to  the  drefling 
and  undrefling  of  children,  but  gives  them  a  neat* 
pefs  in  making  up  the  different  articles  of  their 
appareU  Girls  are  not  always  fond  of  this  em* 
ployment  j  but  wh^n  they  are,  which  is  often 
the  cafe,  efpecially  when  properly  encouraged 
in  it,  they  become  orderly,  and  handy  at  every 
kind  of  work ;  and,  by  teaching  their  little  pur 
pils  the  leflbns  they  themfelves  have  been  taught, 
they  acquire  an  attention,  a  fteadinefs  and  habit  of 
thinking,  which  are  to  them  of  infinite  advantage^ 
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This  method  of  educating  the  younger  child- 
ren, is  known  to  have  been  pradHfed  with  fuo 
cefe  in  many  families,  where  there  were  more 
virtue,  induftry,  and  contentment,  than  wealth; 
by  the  eldeft  female  undertaking  to  teach  the 
reft,  and,  when  the  next  of  age  became  fuf- 
ciendy  qualified,  then  the  fame  tafk  devolved 
on  her.  The  beneficial  c6nfequences  that  muft 
accrue  firom  a  judicious  and  attentive  profe- 
cution  of  the  plan,  here  propofed,  for  the  e- 
ducation  of  poor  children,  and  carried  on  to  its 
full  extent,  will  be  much  greater  than  could  be 
expected  firom  a  fuperficial  view  of  it.  For,  be- 
fides  the  advantages  already  mentioned,  arifing 
firom  the  decreafed  number  of  beggars  in  the 
ftreets,  and  poor  in  the  workhoufes,  we  might 
reafonably  expe£t  the  poor-rates  to  diminifh  pro- 
pordonably,  the  police  to  be  better  preferved, 
crimes  to  be  lefs  firequent,  and  that  arts  and  ma- 
jtufadtures  would  increafe. 

88.     Aniong  the  numerous  fe£ts  of  Chrif-^ 
ti?ms,  with  which  this  jfland  abQunds^  the  good 
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efFefts  of  a  fedulous. attention  to  piety,  morals, 
and  fubmiflion,    are   mod  confpicuous  in  the 
children  of  Quakers.     This  induftrious,  peace- 
able, and  loyal  people,  appear  much  interefted 
in  the  charader  of  their  fed:,  for  induftry,  pro- 
bity, and  good  morals ;  and  by  their  attention 
to  one  another,  mutual   admonitions,  and  ex- 
amples for  their  conduft,  they,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, maintain  a  reputation  for  thefe  good 
qualities,   that  feem   to  charafterize  their  fedt. 
The  foundation  of  this  general  good  charafter 
is   laid  in  their  youth ;   for,  from  the   educa- 
tion they  have  received,  and  beftow  on  their 
offspring,  they  certainly  acquire  a  fuperior  de- 
gree of  addrefs  and  firmnefs  in  fubduing  the  paf- 
iions  and   impetuous  defires  of  youth,   which 
they  feem  to  accomplifli  with  compofure,  and 
without  feverity,  but  chiefly  by  their  good  ex- 
arnple.     As,  in  this  land  of  freedom,  and  reli- 
gious toleration,  the  children  of  Quakers  muft 
meet,  at  the  public  fchools,  Chriftians  of  every  de- 
nomination, we  muft  afcribe  their  peculiarity  of 
character  to  their  domeftic  education. 

89. 
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89.  From  the  prihcipks  and  prafkice  of  this 
feft,  their  children  are  not  taught  to  dance,  ot 
lo  fing,  from  both  of  which  they  are  reftrained 
during  life,  as  tending  to  introduce  a  levity  of 
difpofition,  which  they  feduloufly  avoid.  Nei- 
ther are  Quakers  permitted  to  attend  balls,  mat 
querades^  concerts  of  mufic,  playhoufes,  or  any 
other  public  affemblies  of  amiifemerit  Cards, 
dice,  and  every  other  game,  whether  of  chance 
or  of  art,  are  ftridly  prohibited  by  them ;  all 
which  have  a  tendency  to  idlenefs  and  diffipa- 
tion ;  and  every  temptation  to  thefe,  they  are 
feverely  enjoined  to  guard  agsdnft,  with  the  ut- 
moft  folicitude.  Such  ftriftures  on  the  natural 
difpofitions  and  paflions  of  men,  muft  undoubt- 
edly have  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  that 
peculiar  character  fo  uniformly  oltferved  amongft 
Quakers.  So  fevere  a  difcipline  of  the  mind, 
has  other  efFeds,  not  quite  fo  obvious  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind :  it,  for  example,  difquali- 
fies  every  Quaker  from  filling  any  place  in  the 
adminiflration,  or  aftive  office  in  the  ftate ;  nor 
^ould  any  nation  fubfift,  among  the  inhabitants 

of 
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of  which  refiftance  is  reckoned  unlawful.  How- 
ever Quakers  may  be  renowned  for  their  pro- 
bity and  fair  dealings,  they  are  feldom  remarked 
for  the  pofleffion  of  great  genius,  or  the  faculty 
of  invention.  Thefe  are  fmothered,  or  greatly 
deprefTed,  by  the  powers  of  the  mind  being  fet- 
tered in  the  profecution  of  thofe  pleafures  and 
amufements,  which  are  fo  natural  to  man,  when 
m  a  ftate  of  freedom.  Too  frequent  a  repeti- 
tion of  thefe  enjoyments  is,  no  doubt,  reprfi- 
henlible,  as  it  tends  to  diflipation  and  idlenefs  ; 
but  their  moderate  ufe  is  harmlefc,  and  enlivens 
the  consgnon  intercourfe  of  men. 

90r  From  this  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  imnds  of  young  Quakers  are  formed,  chiefly 
from  the  example  of  parents  and  relations,  their 
fiiperior  docility  to  induftry  and  morality,  is  the 
lefe  furprifmg.  The  condu£k  and  practice  of  a 
Quaker,  in  what  he  apprehends  to  be  his  re- 
figidus  duties,  are  too  fimilar  to  that  of  a  her- 
mit, ever  to  become  general ;  and,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  we  (hall  always  find  their  focieties 

in 
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in  every  country  to  extend  only  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals. No  Chriftian  fe<3:,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  beftow8, greater  pains  in  keeping  up 
to  the  fpirit  and  principles  of  their  doftrine,  a- 
mong  their  brethren,  than  the  Quakers.  If  any 
one  of  them  is  guilty  of  an  imipOral  a£t,  he  is 
privately  or  publicly  admonifhed ;  on  confet 
fion,  and  proofs  of  repentance,  the  brethren  for- 
give, or  overlook  the  fault ;  but  if  it  be  of  fo 
heinous  a  nature,  as  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the 
character  of  a  good  man  and  a  Chriftian,  he  is 
then  read  out  of  the  fociety,  and  is  no  longer  a 
member.  The  fanie  punifliment  is  inflidted  on 
the  perfon  who  becomes  bankrupt ;  for  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  whofe  affairs  come  to  be  in- 
volved, to  lay  his  books,  if  he  has  any,  before 
the  fociety,  and  to  make  as  clear  a  ftatement  of 
his  fituation  as  in  his  power.  If  he  can  be  fup-* 
ported,  it  is  done  by  the  brethren  ;  and,  until  he 
comes  round  again,  his  affairs  are  put  under 
truftees  :  but  if  fo  involved  in  debt,  that  no  aid 
can  enable  him  to  difcharge  the  juft  demands  a- 
gainft  him,  he  is  read  out  of  the  fociety.     He 

may 
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may  wear  the  dreik  of  a  Quaker^  and' peirhapd 
ibmetimes  pay  an  unT^inekdme  vifit  at  divine  fer- 
vice  J  but  he  ia  derived  of  every  privilege  be* 
longing  to  the  feft.  This  is  fimilar  to  the  de- 
gradation of  a  Gentoo  from  his  caft ;  which  is 
the  higheft  punifhment^  to  him,  that  can  be  in- 
fliiSed  in  this  world, 

91.  Our  not  meeting  with  Quakers  in  work- 
houfeS)  or  begging  in  the  ftreets,  proceeds  from 
this  fociety  maintaining  their  own  poor.  It 
is  certain  that  they  are  rarely  found  in  jsdli 
for  debts,  feldomer  for  trefpafles;  and  there 
are  fewer  of  them  convicted  of  capital  crimes, 
than  of  any  other  fe£t  of  Chriftians,  which  is  a 
great  recommendation  of  their  domeftic  educa- 
tion. But  thefe  fads  muft  be  partly  afcribed 
to  thdr  having  been  previoufly  expelled  the 
fociety  for  the  comniiflion  of  fimilar  ofiences. 
It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  inftitution  of  the  wifeft  plans,  for 
die  education  of  children  and  youth,  fome  few 
VOL.  I.  T  there 
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there  will  be,  whom  we  cannot  reftrain  from  vi- 
cious habits ;  and  the  beft  place  for  fuch  incor- 
rigible beings,  is  a  bridewell,  a  workhoufe,  or  the 
grave. 
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No.L 

ON    THE     INCREASE    OF    POPULATION  JROM 

INOCULATION. 


There  Is  no  circumftance  that  could  increafe 
the  population  of  this  country,  in  aA  equal  de- 
gree, with ,  the  introduftion  of  an  univerfal  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox,  among  the  ' 
lower  ranks'',  of  its  inhabitants.  In  Scodand,  a- 
bove  one  fixth  part  of  the  children  die  that  are 
feized  with  the  natural  fmall-pox,  in  the  moft 
favourable  fituationa ;  but  where  great  attention 
and  fkill  are  exercifed  towards  the  lick,  in  this 
diftemper,  not  above  one  in  fevea  is  loft.  In 
other  places,  as  Dumfiies,  Glafgow,  Perth,  and 

T  2  in 
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in  geriferal  In  the  environs  of .  large  rivers  and 
lakes,  efpecially  when  unltilfully  treated,  there 
dies  about  a  fifth,  and  fometimes  a  much  larger 
proportion,  of  thofe  that  are  feized  with  this 
loathfome  difealfe;  whereas  not  above  one  m 
four  hundred  die  of  inoculadon  with  the  matter 
of  the  natural  fmall-pox« 

This  fad  IS  fiilly  afcertained  from  the  record* 
bfthePancras  Small-pox  Hofpital  in  London; 
for  from  an  accurate  account  of  their  fucce& 
from  September  1746,  to  the  be^nning  of  tte 
year  179&,  there  died  not,  of  inoculadon,  a- 
bove  one  in  four  hundred*  Along  with  this  in- 
formation, taken  from  their  books,  X  received  a 
feparate  paper,  dated.  Bury  Court,  St  Mary-Aix, 
February  1799,  and  figned  by  the  fecretaw  An- 
thony  Highmore,  in  which  is  the  following  re- 
port :  *  During  the  laft  year,  two  thoufand  ^ 

•  hundred  and   eighty-feven   perfons,   of  bc^ 

•  fexes,  have  been  relieved  by  this  inflitutioit 

•  two  hundred  and  fixty  of  whom  laboured  ui- 
^  der  the  natural  fmali-pox :  thofe  who  receive^ 
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^  the  blelling  of  inoculation  confifted  of  five 

*  hundred  and  feventy-five,   chiefly  adults,  all 

*  of  whom  recovered  j  and  alfo  one  thoufand 

*  feven  hundred  and  forty-feven  in&nts  and 
^  children,  imder  five  years  of  age,  of  whom 

*  only  three  died. ' 

TTie  above  well  authenticated  account  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  medical  geiidemen,  at  the  Pancras 
hofpital,  in  the  ufual  way  of  inoculating,  is  giv- 
en, that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  refult  of 
the  vaccine  inoculation,  which  has  almoft  every 
where  fuperfeded  our  former  praftice.  ^  This 
blefTed  difcovery,  known  for  fome  time  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England,  has  been  followed  by  the 
mod  happy  and  wonderfiil  fuccefs  in  both  coun- 
tries. For  the  practice  of  inoculation  with  mat- 
ter taken  firom  puftules  on  the  nipples  of  cows, 
induces  a  diforder,  which  can  fcarcely  be  called 
a  difeafe,  and  is  produdive  of  all  the  good  ef- 
fects of  inoculation  firom  the  natural  fmall-pox,  on 
which  account  it  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recom-^ 
nqieadedf     If  any  have  died,  by  this  new  method 

T^  iff 
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of  freeing  us  from  the  danger  of  the  fmall-pox, 
I  know  not  how  they  can  be  eftimated  ;  for  a- 
mong  the  many  thoufands  who^have  been  inoc- 
ulated in  this  way,  I  have  not  heard  of  one 
death.  The  vouchers  for  this  incomparably 
milder,  and  more  fuccefsful  pradiice,  than  with 
the  matter  of  the  natural  fmalUpox,  are,  Dr  de 
Garro,  Vienna ;  Mr  Stromeyer,  Hanover ;  Dr 
Woodville,  of  the  Small-pox  Hofpital,  London ; 
Dr  Pearfon,  London  ;  and  feveral  reputable  me- 
dical practitioners  in  Scodand,  particularly  in 
Edinburgh.  Biit  our  greateft  obligatioiis  are  to 
Dr  Jenner,  of  Glocefter,  who,  with  indefatigable 
induftry,  and  fome  expence,  has  brought  the 
vaccine  inoculation  to  be  almoft  univerfally  a- 
dopted.  Indeed  his  merit,  in  this  way,  as  well 
as  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  milder 
ijpecies  of  infection,  became  fo  confpicuous,  that 
a  confiderable  remuneration  has  been  defervedly 
beftow:ed  on  him  by  Parliament.  That  the  be- 
neficial efFedts  of  this  new  practice  may  be  ex- 
tended as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  our  clergy  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  inftruded  to  recommend  it,  in  the 

ftrongeft 
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ftrongeft  manner,  twice  a  year  from  the  pulpit. 
In  the  difcharge  of  this  duty,  thofe  good  men 
will  not  certainly  fail  in  pointing  out  the  great 
advantages  that  muft  accrue  to  individuals,  and 
to  the  power  and  population  of  the  country, 
from  embracing  this  falutary  mean  of  preferva- 
tion,  which  Ptovidence  has  been  pleafed  to  point 
•Ut. 


No.  n. 


49N    THE    EFFECTS    OF    TRAGICAL     REPRESENTA- 
TION  ON  THE  MIND,    COMPARED  WITH  THOSE 
THAT  TAKE  PLACE  IN  VIEWING   REAL  3CENE§^ 
OF   DISTRESS, 


The  ftrong  propenfity  among  men  for  fights 
of  agony  and  horror,  is  intimately  conneded 
with  that  remarkable  paflion,  which  in  all  ages 
has  fubfifted  fo  univerfally  in  every  civilized 
country,  for  theatrical  reprefentations  of  tragedy. 

T  4  Thouglj 
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ITioagh  the  feeRngs,  with  which  men  are  im* 
preffed,  are  of  the  fame  kind  in  bodi  cafes,  y€t 
they  differ  effentiaMy  from  «ach  <y^r  in  fe- 
deral particulars.  In  gazing  <m  the  ptd)Sc  ex- 
ecution of  criminals  ;  in  viewing,  in  tumuks 
and  quarrels,  the  maiming  or  murder  of  ai4  in- 
nocent individual,  or  in  contemplating  the  do- 
meftic  diftrefs  of  a  virtuous  family,  who  fdfer 
from  fudden,  unexpe6:ed  deaths,  from  poverty, 
difeafes,  or  other  miferies,  there  is  nothing  to 
divert  the  full  exercife  of  our  compaflipn  for  the 
fufFerer.  On  fuch  ocoafions,  all  our  ideas  are  of 
the  melancholy  caft,  heightened  by  the  ftrongeft 
expreffions  of  fympathy  in  the  fpediators,  witiir 
out  a  circumftance  to  alleviate  our  diftrefs,  un^ 
lefs  what  may  arife  from  a  defire  of  relieving 
the  fufferer,  by  fuch  benevolent  a<fls  as  are  in 
our  power.  Thefe  fcenes  are  remembered  for 
fome  time  with  great  xmeafineis,  by  perfons  fuf- 
ceptible  of  fttong  feelings,  and  in  certain  cafes 
not  without  fome  degree  of  horror ;  and  thou^ 
this  excefs  of  fympathy  gradually  diminiflies  by 
time,  yet  tiie  recoUedion  of  thefe  fituations  df 

fs 
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S&rek  is  tibrough  life  accompanied  -mih  di£- 
tgreeaUe  fenfadons  in  the  mind. 

How  different  are  the  feelings  of  an  audiencCi 
even  of  thofe  the  mod  fufceptible  of  flxong  im- 
preilions,  during  the  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy, 
Tlie  audience,  efpecially  the  females,  are  pleafed 
in  proportirtn  as  they  are  afFefted  j  Mid  never 
are  fo  happy  as  when  by  tears,  fobs,  and  cries, 
they  give  vent  to  their  forrow,  and  relieve  their 
heait,  fwoln  with  the  tendereft  fympathy  and 
compaiDon*  It  is  this  circumCbuice,  of  being 
wrought  up  to  the  higheft  de^ee  of  fympathy, 
for  virtue  in  diftrefs,  that  carries  fo  many  of 
both  fexes  to  the  theatre,  where  they  appear  to 
enjoy  a  melancholy  pleafure,  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  illufion  that  takes  place  in  their  mind 
of  the  reality  of  the  fufierings  exhibited.  But  the 
mcH*e  the  hero,  or  heroine,  of  a  tragedy  appears 
to  fuffer,  and  the  more  difmal  the  cataftrophe^ 
the  higher  is  the  fatisfa<Elion  and  delight  of  the 
audience  in  feeing  it  well  reprefented.  Ariftode 
f  onfidering  the  tragedies  that  had  a  fatal  or  for- 
tunate 
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tiinate  termination^  obferves,  that  thofe  which 
ended  unhappily  always  pleafed  the  people,  and 
carried  away  the  prize,  in  the  public  difputes  of 
die  ftage,  from  tliofe  that  ended  happily. 

In  mankind  there  is  the  ftrongeft  propen- 
fity  for  fights  of  the  moft  cruel  diftrefs  in  o- 
diers,  while  they  themfelves  can  be  placed  in 
a  fituation  free  from  all  hazard  of  fufFering, 
except  from  fympathy.  This  fecurity,  enjoy- 
ed in  the  theatre,  is  fo  complete  as,  in  moft 
cafes,  to  give  the  judgment  and  imagination 
their  free'  exercife  in  contemplating  the  play, 
and  propriety  of  ad:ion  in  the  performers.  Be- 
fore the  play  commences,  the  agreeable  convcTr 
fation  of  friends,  and  the  general  hilarity  of  a 
full  houfe,  difpofe  the  audience  to  a  pleafant 
expectation  of  the  performance ;  and  the  mufiG 
is,  in  general,  adapted  to  bring  our  minds  in 
imifon  with  the  emotions  to  be  excited  by  the 
reprefentation.  *     At  the  commencement  of  the 

play, 

*  In  thefe  entertainments  there  is  a  fluftuation  of  the  pafc 
ponsj  accompanied  with  other  affedions  of  the  inind,  which 
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play,  we  are  perfedly  confcious  of  our  real  fi- 
tuation  ;  we  know  we  are  in  the  theatre ;  and 
about  to  be  entertained  with  a  fidtidous  repre^ 
fentation  of  diftrefs.     But  as  the  pleafure  depends 

chiefly 

>'■    ■  II  I     ■  ■  ■■       ■       < 

I  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  mention.  But  as  fym- 
pathy  adls  a  chief  part  in  producing  that  melancholy  plea- 
fure we  enjoy  in  the  theatre,  it  may  not  be  improper,  be- 
fore  we  proceed  farther,  to  confider  its  particular  operation 
on  the*mind.  Sympathy,  pity,  and  compaflion,  are  nearly 
allied  to  one  another,  and  are  expreflive  of  an  inllin£live 
paffion,  infeparable  from  the  human  mind,  but  arc  ex- 
cited with  greater  or  lefs  degrees  of  force,  according  to  the 
difpofitions  and  conftitutions  of  individuals.  This  paflion 
is  always  attended  by  a  peculiarly  attraftive  power  toward  $ 
the  obje£l  of  it,  arifing  from  an  irrcfxftible  defire  to  favour 
the  miferable  or  unfortunate.  The  exercifc  of  fympathy, 
like  that  of  friendfhip,  and  the  other  focial  pafSons,  is  al- 
ways accompanied  with  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  pleafure, 
even  in  fcenes  of  great  diftrefs,  unlefs  when  this  paflion  is 
obftru£ked  or  fuflFocated  by  avarice.  Sympathy  is  of  a  na- 
ture fo  foothing,  fo  benevolent,  as  to  raife  in  the  bread  an 
internal  fatisfaftion  and  pleafure,  fufficient  to  alleviate,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  pain  we  feel  for  the  diftrefled.  From 
this  double  operation  of  grief  and  fympathy,  arife  thofe  va- 
rious ftates  of  the  mind,  produced  by  fcenes  of  real  diftrefs, 

Q? 
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chiefly  on  the  degree  of  illufion,  into  'which  the 
mind  is  drawn,  of  the  reality  of  the  reprefeata- 
don ;  fo  its  effe&s  on  die  audience  will  be  ex* 
ceedingly  various,  from  the  dif^ent  degrees  d 
Intenfity  in  the  fympathetic  feelings  with  which 
indiyiduais  are  affeded.  This  fympathy,  in 
ibme,  never  goes  fo  far  as  to  make  them  foiget 
that  the  reprefentation  is  a  fiftion,  or  to  prevent 
the  full  exercife  of  their  judgment  in  ellimatmg 
the  merits  of  the  perfonm^s ;  while  othos  have 
dieir  minds  fo  deq)ly  afieded,  as  to  be  brought  in-* 
to  a  convidion  of  the  reality  of  the  fceqes.    Tliis 

illnfioa 

or  this  reprefentation  of  them^  agreeable  or  difagreeable; 
to  the  fpe6tsitor3,  as  the  one  or  the  other  a^fedion  pret 
vailSf  Though  in  this  imperfedi  attempt  to  explain  the 
nature  pf  fympathy,  we  m^ft  perceive  it  to  have  a  foothii^ 
9ind  an  agree^le  c^&  on  die  mind  ^  yet  this  is  always 
fo^nd  tp  be  in^equate  to  the  fuppreflion  of  the  pain  nme  re* 
ceive  from  the  fight  of  real  mifery.  Neither  is  fynipathy  a- 
Jone^  whatever  fopie  ingenious  mtn  may  allege  to  die  coqr 
trary,  fuffictent  to  keep  up  that  pleafing  melancholy  itate 
of  the  mind,  we  enjoy  during  the  reprefentation  of  a 
tragedy,  as  ihaU  be  ihpwn  in  ihc  fubfequent  part  pf  tbi^: 
papeiTf 
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illufion  udtaUy  commences  with  a  complete  con- 
icioufnefs  of  our  real  fituation,  but  advances,  by 
degrees,  to  an  almoft  complete  forgetfulnefs  of 
it,  till  the  (hifting  of  the  icenes,  the  mufic,  or 
fome  other  interrupdon  to  the  play,  roufes  us 
Sxna  that  abforpdon  in  thought,  and  ecftafy  of 
fympathy.  Though  this  ftate  of  the  mind  ar- 
gues great  merit  in  the  paformers,  yet  it  mufl: 
be  remarked,  that  fome  females,  fufcepdble  of 
ftrong  feeUngs,  and  ddighdng  in  violent  emo- 
dons,  court  die  a^roadi  of  fympathy,  till,  by 
this  indulgence,  they  are  overcome  by  £dnt- 
ing. 

Here  die  fympathetic  af!e£tion  is  brought 
to  the  higheft  degree  oE  which  it  is  capable, 
by  a  fidtidous  reprefentation :  it  is  even  equal 
to  what  the  mind  fuffers  from  the  fight  of 
real  mHery,  or  death,  but  is  not  fo  permanent ; 
for,  on  recdleding  the  fidibn,  the  fympathy 
with  its  cffcds  gradually  vanifh.  TTiough  fucfa 
a  ftate  of  the  mind  muft  be  confidered  as  pdn- 
ful,  and  extremely  diftrefling,  yet  when  the  re* 

prefentadon 
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prefentation  falls  but  a  little  fliort  of  produc- 
ing  thefe  difagreeable  confequences,  it  is  to  the 
generality  of  the  audience  a  high  entert^- 
ment.  For  the  foul,  being  roufed  by  paf- 
fion  and  charmed  by  eloquence,  is  feized  with 
the  mod  lively  and  ftrong  emotion,  which 
is  altogether  delightful.  We  are  pleafed  with 
the  juftnefs  of  character  aad  fentiment,  amufed 
with  the  gradual  difcovery  of  the  fable,  as  the 
play  advances,  and  with  the  pathetic  narration 
of  vjrtue  in  diftrefs,  accompanied  with  a  fuitable 
a£kion  and  modulation  of  voice ;  which  help  to 
ftrike  the  imagination  and  heighten  the  pleafure 
we  receive  from  tragedy.  *  A  virtuous  man,' 
fays  Seneca,   *  ftruggling  with  misfortunes,  is 

*  fuch  a  fpedlacle  as  may  give  pleafure  to  the 

*  gods. '  To  the  gods  it  may  ;  but  not  to  fym- 
pathetic  mortals :  for,  in  real  mifery,  there  is 
nothing  to  alleviate  our  fympathy,  or  divert  our 
attention  from  contemplating  the  unhappy  ftate 
of  the  fufFerer ;  which  is^  always  painfiil,  and 
often  fhocking.  But  we  may,  and  do  feel  an 
ecftatic  pleafure  at  the  judicious  reprefentation  of 
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a  well  written  tragedy,  from  the  half  confciout* 
nefs  of  the  diflrefs  being  fidtitious.  For  how 
great  foever  the  deception,  there  always  lurks, 
at  the  bottom,  a  certain  idea  of  fiction,  in  all 
we  fee ;  and  this  idea,  though  weak  and  fup- 
preflled,  fufEces  to  diminifh  the  pain  which  we 
ftiffer  from  a  contrary  impreffion  on  the  mind, 
of  the  reality  of  the  fcene.  A  view  of  the  real 
diftrefs  would  excite  horror;  but  this,  by  the 
aSors,  is  fhown  through  a  veil,  which  foftens 
its  features :  the  copy  is  always  lefs  vivid  than 
the  original ;  and  this  imperfection  is  one  of 
the  principal  merits  of  fiditious  reprefentation. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  tragedy,  well  adted, 
often  draws  us  into  an  abfence  to  every  thing, 
except  a  deep  contemplation  of  the  incidents  of 
the  play  ;  and  we  are  for  that  time  in  a  belief  of 
the  reality  of  the  reprefentation.  By  a  clofe  at- 
tention to  the  progrefs  of  the  play,  that  part  of 
the  audience  capable  of  being  ftrongly  afFeded, 
is  now  and  then  brought  into  a  dream  of  its 
reality  ;  and  which  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  adtors 
tp  keep  up  by  every  poflible  deception. 

It 
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It  is  this  reverie  wluch  gradually  takes  place, 
from  an  artful  decq)tiony  exciting  a  finypathy 
of  the  mind  correfponding  to  the  degree  of  e- 
motion  with  which  it  is  affedled,  that  conftitutes 
a  great  part  of  the  pleafure  we  receive  in  the 
theatre.     But  thefe  fympathetic  feelings  are  fo 
agreeaUe,  that  we  pay  our  money  freely  in  ex- 
pedition of  the  enjoyment  we  are  to  receive. 
It  muft,  however,  be  remarked,   that  the  uth 
conquerable  impulfe  of  curiofity  which   feizes 
fome  perfons  for  fights  of  mifery   and  hor- 
ror,   and  likewife   the   more   general    paflion 
for  tragical  reprefentations,  is  always  accompa* 
nied  with  an  ardent  expedtation  of  hearing  or 
feding  fpmething  new.     This  ftrong  defire  of 
novelty,  natural  to  man,  a£ts  fo  univerfally  and 
conftantly  on  the  mind,  that  it  n^ay  be  faid  to 
be  infeparable  from  it,  but  exifls  with  varioiw 
degrees  of  foarce  in  different  perfons.     It  removes 
every  degree  of  that  difagreeable  apathy  or  lan- 
guor, into  which  the  mind  imemployed  natur* 
ally  falls  ;  and  this  circumflance,  with  the  others 
mentioned  above,  contribute  to  that  exhilarating 

agitatioa 
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agitadon  of  the  fpirits,  in  which  our  happinefi, 
in  every  pleafureable  purfuit,  feems  chiefly  to 
ccmfift.  Whil6  the  reverie  fubfifts,  into  which 
we  are  imperceptibly  drawn,  during  the  per- 
fcMrmance  of  a  tragedy,  there  arifes  a  flxong  de- 
fire,  efpecially  in  the  females,  of  exhibiting  their 
fympathethic  feelings,  as  an  amiable  part  of 
their  character ;  and  this  heightens  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  play. 

From  this  laft  obfervation,  as  Well  as  from 

thofe  mentioned  above,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive, 

how  exceedingly  our  emotions,  on  thefe  occa- 

(ions,  diflfer  from  thofe  psdnful   feelings   with 

•  

which  the  human  mind  is  afFefted,  in  viewing 

real  fcenes  of  diftrefs.  In  this  laft  cafe,  the 
heart  of  the  good  man  is  opened  to  pity  and  be- 
nevolence, in  the  indulgence  of  which  he,  in 
fome  degree,  alleviates  his  fymjpaAetic  feelings ; 
but  it  is  certairi,  that  many  refort  to  the  theatre, 
nowife  rematkable  for  their  charity,  and  who? 
ftudtoudy  avcJid  all  fights  of  real  mifery.  This 
arifes^  not  from  the  want  eith^  of  cortipaflion  for 
V6Lv  I.  U  the 
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the  fufferers,  or  of  tliat  propenfity  inherent  In 
mankind  to  view  fcenes  of  diftrefs ;  but  from 
the  paflions,  common  to  all,  being  in  them  o- 
verbalanced  by  a  mean  and  felfifh  difpofition. 
When  their  defire  of  tragical  excitement  be- 
comes fo  ardent,  as  to  overpower  their  avarice, 
they  refort  to  the  theatre ;  they  are  often  in  the 
crowd  at  public  executions ;  and,  in  both  places, 
exhibit  as  much  of  the  extemal^  figns  of  a 
fympathetic  forrow,  as  the  more  generous  and 
humane  ;  for  no  demand  in  either  cafe  is  made 
on  their  pockets* 

In  fuch  fituations,  tliere  being  nothing  to 
counterad  their  fympathetic  feelings,  they  free- 
ly indulge  them,  in  hopes  of  abating  part  of 
that  obloquy  they  are  confcious  of  deferving,  for 
want  of  charity  to  the  poor  in  diftrefs.  But 
their  hopes  are  fruftrated ;  for,  from  the  uni- 
formity of  their  charadter,  they  too  frequently 
difcover  to  all  around  them  the  obduracy  of  their 
heart,  and  fordid  difpofition,  when  afliftance  is 
wanted  to  relieve  the  unfortunate.     Thefe  hy- 

,  pocrites 
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f>dcrites  in  humanity,  like  all' other  falfe  pre^ 
tenders  to  virtue  and  goodnefs,  from  a  defire 
to  hide  their  foible,  conftandy  preach  up  charity 
and  benevolence.  In  all  fcenes  of  real  mifery, 
they,  like  th?  prieft  and  the  Levite,  in  the  par- 
able of  the  compaffionate  Samaritan,  *  turn  their 
eyes  away,  and  pafs-  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
road,  left  they  fhotdd  be  compelled  to  fome  adl 
of  benevolence;  fuggefling  a  thoufand  fubter- 
fiiges,  to  hide^  even  from  themfelves,  the  de^ 
grading  confequences,  and  galling  refledtions, 
which  muft  refult  from  fuch  a  coridudt. 

iBut  to  return  to  om  fubjed.     If  we  take  a 
teview  of  the  fafts   and   obfervations   in   this 

« 

Diflertafiori,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  pleafing 
melancholy  which  we  enjoy  in  the  theatre,  is  not 
the  refult  of  compaflion  alone^  or  of  pity,  or  of 
any  other  fimple  afFe<9:ion  of  the  mind  ;  but  h  , 
th^  confeqiieilce  of  feveral  caufes,  the  combined 
action  of  which  produces  this  efFed:.>  Sympathy 
18,  no  doubt,  the  moft  "powerful  of  them ;  but 

.      U  2  without 

t      .       ,11-1  I     — ^1—^— >———■— ——^ 

*  Luke,  chap.  x.  verfc  30* 
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without  the  2ud  of  the  other  concurring  caufes 
mentioned,  it  would  fell  greatly  fliort  of  produc- 
ing that  degree  of  indulgent  compafiion,  with 
which  the  generality  of  the  audience  during 
the  performance  of  a  tragedy  are  affedted.  For 
though  none  of  the  circumlbnces  mentioned  a- 
bove,  which  contribute  to  a  belief  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  reprefentarion,  taken  fingly,  are  of 
much  avail  in  this  way  ;  yet  their  united  force 
afts  powerfully  on  the  mind,  in  producing  and 
heightening  the  melancholy  pleafure  we  receive 
in  the  performance.  Take  away  even  the  com- 
pany, the  mufic,  and  the  lights,  as  at  a  rehearfal 
in  the  morning ;  and  how  infipid  is  the  enjoy- 
ment, to  what  we  experience  in  the  evening, 
with  every  requifite  to  carry  on  the  delufion, 
and  to  heighten  our  pleafure !  The  enjoyment 
we  receive,  in  the  theatre,  from  tragical  repre- 
fentations,  is  of  a  compound  nature,  arifmg  from 
a  fluctuation  of  paflions  and  emotions,  of  wluch 
fympathy  feems  to  be  the  leading  or  predom- 
inant affei^ion  of  the  mind  j  the  others  being 

fiibordinate, 
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fubordinate,  but  each  contributing  its  fliare  to- 
wards the  increafe  of  our  happinefs.  The  fym- 
pathy  we  beftow  or;  real  objefts  of  diftrefs,  is  of 
a  more  limple  nature,  being  aflbciated  with  be- 
nevolence only,  and  a  fmall  degree  of  curiofity. 
At  public  executions,  it  is  evidently  curiofity 
that  firft  feizes  the  mind ;  the  impoflibility  of 
giving  the  fm^dleft  relief  to  the  fufferer,  annihi- 
lates every  hope  of  affording  it ;  and  fympathy, 
of  courfe,  a£ts  only  a  fubordinate  part 

I  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  endeavoured  to 
throw  fome  faint  light  on  the  feveral  ca^ufes,  which 
operate  on  the  mind,  in  raifing  that  fympathetic 
forrow,  with  which  we  are  affefted  during  the 
reprefentation  of  a  tragedy.  I  have  likewife  at- 
tempted to  diftinguifh  between  the  melancholy 
pleafure  we  receive  on  fuch  occalions,  and  the 
difagreeable  fenfations  with  which  we  are  affedl- 
ed  in  fcenes  of  real  diflxefs.  It  will  be  found, 
that  in  both  cafes  there  is  an  excitement  of  the 
nciind  which  mankind  eagerly  feek  after,  with  a 
ipUcitude  proportioned  to  the  expeded  degree  of 

U  ?  emotion. 
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emotion.  *  If  the  operation  of  fuch  excitement^ 
of  the  mind  is  well  underftood,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  pleafure  we  re-^ 
ceive  fromlefs  degrees  of  the  fame  fixed  atten- 
tion, in  reading,  contemplation,  converfation, 
declamation,  bufinefs,  card-^playing,  ftiews,  and 
every  other  fpecies  of  ftudy,  or  amufement ;  for 
without  excitement,  neither  happii>efs  nor  n^ifery 
c^  exifL 

*  Though  a  combat  of  gladiators,  as  anciently  exhibited 
at  Rome,  would  at  prefent  be  the  moft  fhocking  fpedlacle 
that  could  be  prefented  to  a  civilized  people  ;  yet  tlie  Ro- 
mans ran  to  them  with  more  eagernefs  than  our  jockies  to 
a  horfe-race,  or  Spaniards  to  a  bull-feaft ;  gazing  on  the 
wounds  and  death  of  the  combatants,  with  an  excefs  of 
melancholy  pleafure,  probably  from  their  minds  being  deep- 
ly afFedtcd,  and  violently  agitated. 
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ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES 

THAT  PROMOTE  OR  RETARD  POPULATION, 

BEING  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES 

FROM  WHICH  THE  PRECISE  DEGREE  OF  POWER 

IN  EVERY  STATE  MAY  BE 
ESTIMATED. 
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Whoever  undertakes  to  trace  the  particular 
circumflances  that  fhall  be  found  to  have  an  e« 
vident  tendency  to  promote  or  retard  the  popu-^ 
latioh  of  a  nation,  will  ultimately  find  himfelf 
reduced  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  caufes  that 
operate  decifively  in  advancing,  or  in  obftrufting 
the  profperity  of  the  country.  The  degree  of 
this  profperity,  or  of  mdolent  poverty  exiftipg  - 
in  any  ftate,  v^ill  appear  to  be  the  refult  of  the 
co-operation  of  various  caufes,  and  to  correljpond 
with  the  power  and  extent  in  which  they  have 
fubfifted.  The  circumftance  moft  decifive  in 
its  confequences,  and  moft  powerful  in  its  effeds,  • 
in  forming  the  character  of  a  nation,  and  in  the 
introduction  of  a  general  induftry,  or  idlenefs, 
jipiong  the  people,  is  the  form  of  government 

to 
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to  which  they  have  been  accuftomed.  The 
nearer  a  government  approaches  to  an  abfolute 
monarchy,  and  the  more  of  a  defpotic  power 
that  is  exercifed  in  a  ftate,  the  greater  will  be 
the  depreffion  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
the  lefs  will  there  be  of  invention  and  induftry 
among  the  people.  But  as  the  arbitrary  power 
of  princes,  in  different  parts  of  the  world  is  va- 
rious, and  exercifed  with  greater  or  lefs  degrees 
of  lenity  j  fo  the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  their 
propenfity  to  labour,  and  power  of  invention, 
will  alfo  be  various.  Some  allowance  muft 
likewlfe  be  made  for  the  difference  of  climate 
and  religion,  which  have  alfo  confiderable  ef-^ 
feOis  in  forming  the  charaders  of  men. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  it  will  appear,  that 
the  population  of  a  country  will  naturally  corre- 
fpond  with  the  freedom  of  its  conftitution,  in 
church  *  and  flate,  the  fertility  of  the  lands,  and 

induflry 


*  By  this  expreflion  is  meant,  an  eftabliflied  national 
Proteftant  religion,  with  a  toleration  to  fedaries  of  every 
kind,  not  inimical  to  government. 
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induftry  of  the  people.  But  it  is  to  the  liberty  of 
the  fubje<3:,  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon  and  pro- 
perty, and  an  equality  of  all  ranks,  in  refpe<3: 
to  the  laws,  that  we  muft  afcribe  the  increaf- 
ed  population  and  flourifhing  ftate  of  this  king- 
dom. Such  a  degree  of  freedom  and  fecurity 
as  is  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  JBritain, 
gives  a  fteady  fupport  to  every  fpecies  of  manu- 
fadiure,  which  are  numerous  and  extenfive,  af- 
fording articles  for  an  immenfe  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Our  infular  fituation,  the 
many  excellent  ports  and  harbours  along  the  ex- 
tenfive coafts  of  this  ifland,  ^and  die  protec- 
tion of  commerce  by  our  navy  in  time  of 
war,  are  alfo  great  advantages,  which  give  us 
a  fuperiority  in  trade  beyond  any  other  mer- 
cantile nation  in  Europe.  The  immenfe  num- 
ber  of  hands  now  employed  in  trade,  manufac- 
tures, and  various  forts  of  ufeful  labour,  occa- 
fions  greater  demands  on  the  farmer  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  than  formerly,  to  the  great 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  every  fpecies 
pf  hulbandry.     But  the  demand  on  the  farmer 

gradually 
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gradually  increafing,  and  the  great  influx  of 
wealth  into  this  country  leflening  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  prices  of  provifions,  for 
many  years  paft,  have  been  progreflively  rifing, 
to  the  danger  of  our  mianufadtures  and  com-'- 
pierce, 

From  my  endeavours,  in  the  fubfequ^nt  Sec- 
tions, to  point  out  the  caufes  which  operate  moft 
powerfully  in  promoting  the  population  of  a  ' 
country,  and  of  courfe  in  raifmg  it  proportion- 
ably  tQ  wealth  and  power,  it  will  appear  that 
they  principally  confift  in  thofe  means,  which, 
diredly  or  indireftly,  tend  to  increafe  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land.  The  demand  for  provifions 
will  always  keep  pace  with  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual labour  of  the  inhabitants,  in  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  which  makes  the  com- 
penfation  for  labour  move  in  a  circle  jfrom  one 
to  another.  From  the  increafed  price  of  provi- 
fions, the  wages  of  labour  have  rifen,  in  many 
parts,  in  an  over-proportion  to  the  rife  of  the 
piarkets,  which  is  always  jittended  with  hazard, 
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in  regard  to  the  fuccefs  of  our  fales  in  foreign 
countries.  This  circumftance  has  led  me  to  of- 
fer, with  diffidence,  not  only  fome  remarks  on 
the  divilion  of  commons,  and  improvement  of 
wafte  lands,  but  to  obviate  as  far  as  poffible  the 
wafte  of  grain  by  the  diftillers.  To  prevent  that 
conftant  fludluation  in  the  prices  of  grain,  fo  ha- 
zardous to  the  corn-merchant,  and  hurtful  to  the 
country  in  general,  I  have  attempted,  as  a  re- 
medy for  this  evil,  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  a  free  and  unlimited  commerce  in  grain.  For 
the  eafe  and  benefit  of  the  farmers  and  proprie- 
tors of  land,  an  equitable  plan  of  accommoda- 
tion for  the  tithe,  is  humbly  propofed  for  the 
confideration  of  the  public ;  and  fome  improve- 
ments, on  the  prefent  mode  of  levying  the  poor's 
rates  in  England,  are  likewife  fuggefted. 

Perfons  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
foundling-hofpitals,  are,  from  the  helplefs  con- 
dition of  the  objeds  of  thefe  charities,  apt  to 
exprefs  themfelves  in  the  warmefl  manner,  in  fa- 
vour of  what  they  fuppofe  to  be  moft  ufeful,  hu- 
mane. 
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mane,  and  charitable  inftitufions.  But  firoifi 
the  accounts  of  the.  almoft  incredible  number  of 
deaths  in  the  foundling-hofpitals  of  London, 
Dublin,  Paris,  and  others ,  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  we  are  under  the  neceflity  of  declaring 
all  fuch  inftitutions  not  only  ufelefs,  but  detri- 
mental in  the  higheft  degree  to  the  pcfputation 
and  profperity  of  every  country  j  all  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove,  in  a  concife  man-' 
ner,  from  feds,  in  a  fhort  fedion  on  tins  fub- 
jed. 

I  know  riot  if  I  have  fucceeded  in  giving '« 
clear  view  of  the  baneful  confequences  of  entails 
of  lands,  houfes,  and  odier  pofFeffions,  in  a  mer- 
cantile nation  ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhow 
the  great  advantages  that  muft  arife  to  a  ftate 
from  a  free  commerce  in  every  fpecies  of  pro- 
perty. As  bread  is  the  chief  necefTary  of  life, 
fo,  the  manufaduring  of  grain  into  meal  ought 
to  be  burdened  with  as  little  expence  as  pofSble. 
I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  reprobate,  and 
I  hope  with  fuccefs,  every  fpecies  of  thirlage ; 

though 
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tificugh  lefs  oplpreflive  than  formerly,  fince  the 
pafling  of  an  aft  in  1797,  for  commuting  mul- 
ture and  fervices  to  a  thirl.  If  I  have  prefumed, 
in  the  Second  Sedion  of  this  Treatife,  to  make 
fome  obfervations  on  the  utility  of  our  national 
debt,  when  kept  within  bounds,  it  has  been 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  fhow  the  great  advant- 
ages that  muft  arife  to  a  mercantile  nation,  from 
the  immenfe  increafe  of  its  circulating-  capitaly 
by  the  dividends  paid  to  the  public  creditors,. 

Thefe  are  the  iubjefts  on  which  I  have  found 
it  heceflary  to  treat,  in  proof  of  my  general  doc- 
trine, relative  to  the  principal  caufes  which  pro- 
mote or  retard  the  population  of  a  country. 
But  towards  a  farther  illuftration  of  my  fubjedt, 
I  have,  in  the  laft  Seftion,  from  the  beft  data 
I  could  procure  from  hiftory  and  other  re- 
cords, endeavoured  to  give  an  eftimate  of  the 
population  of  Britain,  at  different  periods,  from 
the  firft  invafion  of  Julius  Casfar  to  the  prefent 
time.  In  this  laft  diflertation,  every  faft  and 
circumftance  mentioned  in  the  preceding  fec- 

tions, 
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dons,  as  having  a  decifive  effeft  in  the  popuia^' 
tion  or  depopulation  of  a  countiy,  and  aU  their 
confequences,  are  fully  exemplified.  The  fub- 
jeGt  of  each  Section,  is  evidently  of  fuch  im- 
portance, as  to  have  merited  perhaps  a  more 
particular  difcuffion  than  has  been  given  it  But 
if  fufficientiy  clear  and  intelli^ble,  I  fhall  not 
regret  the  negleS  of  that  diffufe  manner  of  treat- 
ing my  fubjedl,  pra£tifed  by  fome  authors,  with 
an  examination  of  fads,  fo  fiivoloufly  minute, 
as  often  tend  rather  to  obfcure  than  elucidat0 
their  dodtrines. 
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The  quantity  of  Provifions,  oi  Laboilf,  dhd 
-the  degree  of  Freedom  enjoyed  by  the  In- 
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SECTION    I. 


rHE  QUANTITY  OF  PROVISIONS,  OF  LABOUR,  AND 
THE  DEGREE  OF  FREEDOM  ENJOYED  BY  THE 
INHABITANTS,  REGULATE  THE  POPULATION 
OP  EVERY  COUNTRY. 

Par.  I.  If  the  jJan  laid  dawn  in  the  preced- 
ing Treatife,  for  the  early  formation  of  the  mind 
to  virtue,  religioni  and  ii^duftry,  (hould,  from  a 
convi^iion  of  its  utility,  come  to  be  univerfally 
praaifed,  a  reform  in  the  rifing  generation  wUl 
then  gradually  take  place,  gready  fuperior,  and 
more  permanent,  than  could  arife  from  any  other 
fchane  hitherto  proposed.  Though  the  accom^ 
plifhntent  of  this  defu:eable  obje&,  muft  undoubt<« 

?dly. 
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edly  be,  like  the  advancement  of  civilization  in  a 
great  ftate,  flow  and  gradual,  yet  from  the  atten* 
tion  of  parents,  and  the  fupport  and  protection  of 
Government,  hqpes  may  be  entertained  of  con- 
fiderable  fuccefs.  By  the  general  increafe  of 
morality  and  induflxy,  among  the  .inhabitants, 
the  public  would  be  amply  repaid^  for  the  ex-^ 
pence  that  might  be  bellowed  by  Government, 
or  individuals,  in  the  promotion  of  this  plan  of 
,  national  iwprpvement  In  proportion  to  the  d^ 
gree  in  which  this  falutary  fcheme  for  the  early 
education  of  children  ihall  take  place,  wiU  be 
the  happinefs,  wealth,  and  population  of  the 
country.  This  laft  circumflance,  the  increafe 
of  the  inhabitants,  will  likewile  be  augmented 
by  the  general  pradice  of  inoculation  in  the  fa- 
milies of  the  lower  ranks,  which  I  have,  from 
a  xonviQ:ipn  of  the  utility  of  the  praftice,  fo 
ftrongly  recommended  in  the  firft  paper  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  foregoing  Treatife. 

2.     A  circumftance  which  has  likewife  a  ten- 
dency to  increafe  the  population  of  every  eoun-^ 
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try,  is,  the  early  marriages  of  its  inhabitants  j 
Imt  this  is  not  the  general  practice  in  nations 
highly  civilized,  whefe  vanity  prevails,  which 
is  a  great  enemy  to  the  increafe  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies.  This  vanity,  in  fuch  countries, 
defcends'^en  in  fome  degree  to  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people,  and  prevents  that  fenfe  of  equality 
in  ftation  and  fortune,  which  ought  td  fub- 
fift  among  them.  Another  circumftance  which, 
in  many  inftances,  muft  prevent  early  marriages, 
in  England,  is  the  fhocking  law  of  fettleinents. 
A  more  general,  and  a  greater  degree  of  oppref- 
lion,  on  the  induftrioUs  workman  and  labourer, 
perhaps  never  exifted  under  the  moft  defpotic  go- 
vernment. By  this  law,  the  moft  ufeful  part  of 
the  community,  are  prohibited  from  moving  from 
one  parifti  to  another,  with  their  families,  in 
queft  of  work,  or  better  .wages,  unlefs  they  Ihall 
rent  a  houfe  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  or  find  fuf- 
ficient  fecurity  that  they  ftiall  not  become  a 
burden  on  the  parifli ;  which  in  many  cafes  is 
nexf  to  a  prohibition.^  Experience,  however, 
has  at^laft  fliown  to  the  civil  magiftrates,  church- 
wardens, 
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wardeixSy  and  overfeers  of  the  poor,  the  inex- 
pediency of  this  law,  and  the  futility  of  the  prac- 
tice therein  enjoined.  But  if  ever  a  reprefenta- 
Uon  of  thefe  fafts  ihall  reach  the  Houfe  df  Com- 
mons, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  law  of  fettle- 
ments  will  be  repealed  ;  by  which  me^s,  a  poor 
workman  when  thrown  out  of  empJoyment  in 
one  place,  may  feek  for  it  in  another,  without 
fear  of  a  profecution  cm:  a  removal, 

3.  If  to  this  falutary  meafure  they  fhouJd 
add  the  repeal  of  the  moft  exceptionable 
parts  of  the  ftatute  of  apprenticefhips,  and  a- 
bridge  the  privileges  of  cc^rporations,  as  far  as  is 
confiftent  with  the  improveipent  of  arts,  com- 
merce, and  the  good  order  erf  fociety,  it  would  be 
of  infinite  fervice  to  the  fireedom  and  proijperity 
of  the  nation.  This  would  be  no  more  than  to 
give  to  all  his  Majefty's  fubjefts  that  naturd  li* 
berty  which  foldiers  and  failors  enjoy,  after  they 
are  difcharged  firom  the  Army  or  Navy,  wWdi 
IS  productive  of  fo  much  good  to  the  coun&y, 
and  of  h^{nnefs  to  individuals^     But  the  fbx>n^ 

eft 
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eft  proof  of  the  bad  ^S&Q»  of  fuch  reftraiats  on 
the  Ubeity  of  the  fabjeQ,  \»%  that  in.  in&nt  cola* 
uefi,  whepe  thcsce  parevsak  near  to  an  eqiialitjr 
of  fornme»  of  rank»  and  fimplicity  of  manners^ 
\nth  a  free  coiiititiidk)n,  and  an  extenfiye  teni* 
totfv  there^  men  are  obferved  to  multiply,  fiur 
hejCKul  ^ie  mationa  which  are  fettered  with 
laws  dauit  obftnift  the  advwcemait  of  induftry 
andcommercet 

4*  ThemoftdecifiTeiwx)of  of  theprofperity 
dP  a  country,  ia  the  gradttal  increase  of  its  inhar* 
bitanta ;  and  both  are  the  ftrongeft  evidence  that 
caabe,  givea  of  the  indufti;y  qf  the  peojde :  for  no 
one  caa  cali  to  mind  any  one  of  thefe  three  cir^ 
cumfiances^  widiout  connecting  with  it  the  o- 
ther  twok  They  nmtuaUy  afllft  each  other :  ta- 
duiky  produces  coatentment,  happinefs,  and 
prosperity;  and  thb  laft  naturally  lesds  to  a 
moore  immerous  and  thriving  progeny.  The  in- 
fiiniBr.  implanted  in  animals,  for  the  continuation 
of  their  fpecies,  has  never  failed  to  produce  that 
^fFeift,  wherever  there  has  been  a  iufEciency  of 

proper 
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proper  nutriraerit  for  their  fuftenaftice.  Ammalsf 
have  only  to  feafdh  for  their  food,  which  naturt 
has  every  where  provided  for  them  ;  but  laboitf 
is  the  lot  of  man,  not  only  fof  bis  alimetft,  but 
his  raiment,  convenieliices,  and  Qomforts  of  life'j 
all  which  he  enjoys  in  pfoportic^  to  the  quan* 
tity  of  labour,  or  the  value-  of  that  labour  he  cai! 
beftow  in  the  purchafe  of  theiri.  As  diis  faflt 
admits  not  of  a  doubt,  it  muft  follow^  that  la* 
hour  is  the  fource  of  all  wealth  and  pro^erity  m . 
a  nation,  and  that  it  likewife  tends  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  its  population ;  all  which  muft  arife 
from  the  profperous  condition  of  it$  trade,  ina* 
nufadures,  and  agricultute,  Iii  thofo  diftri£t^ 
of  every  country,  where  commerce  and  manu* 
fadlures  are  in  a  thriving  ftate,  the  price  of  la- 
bour is  high,  the  labourer  and  his  family  have  a 
foil  fubfiftence;  and  population  proportionally 
increafes.  But  the  reverfe  of  this  takes  place  in 
thofe  diftrids  of  the  country  that  are  deftitute 
of  manufadiures,  and  where  the  price  of  laboiff 
is  below  its  real  value. 
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5;  i  intentionally  pafs  over  the  hiihter  and 
ihepherd  ftates  of  man  j  fe  well  known^  to  come 
lat  the  more  cmlized  condition  of  fociety^  as  it 
txifts  in  the  feveral  ftates  of  Europe^  and  in 
other  quarters!  of  the  globd ;  in  all  of  which 
it  will  be  founds  that  the  population  cdrrefponds 
td  the  frfeedom  of  the  nation^  slndthe  eafe  or 
difficulty .  with  which  thfe  neceffaries  of  life  are 
bbtainedi  In  the  fertile  and  well  Cultivate4 
lands  of  China^  where  the  earth  yields  her 
fruits  in  fuch  abundance,  and  animals,  fit  for 
"the  ufe  of  man j  aire  fo  numerous j  and  reared 
with  fo  much  eafe,  the  population  is  im- 
menfe.  I  have  elfewhef6  made  fimilar  ob- 
fervations  on  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Bengal, 
which  may  be  extended  to  all  the  fertile  diftridls 
of  the  earth  ;  and  remarked,  that  in  all  cold 
and  barren  countries,  as  in  vthe  moft  northern 
-  parts  of  the  continent  of  Afia,  the  fmall  number 
of  inhabitants  bears  no  proportion  to  the  great 
extent  of  thefe  ihholpitable  regions.  '  European 
Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy j  and  other  fouth*- 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  fo  favoured  by  nature  in 
VOL.  I.  Z  their 


iiii  ait  rus  mKcipAi  closes  that 

ikiar  Mi  and  cMmate,  but  'aadkr  deCpoAc  go< 

htry  ddiri&lkg^   ib  jpowaJEvd,  piroiperous^  « 

diM&j  lift  lky6Ur«i3  l)y  itttuti,  but  more  filKi 

lifid Bditdfiiblf the  &cMde«  dfthet&liid^  befttbe 
l&eiirity  df  fyet^  SnA  ptlo^rty^  Uncter  a  fi« 
Itonlliradbii^  glvel  lladrity  Co  tvtef  fpedbs  df  la^ 

ihib  prte6diiDg  {^lura^f]lLS^  tUiirey  iio  doubt,  moro 
t^  lefe^  k  decifivti  infioehte  in  j^rothoting  or  ob- 
^£Hdg  tteg  p(^t}ditibn  of  a  cbimtry.  But  iit 
<ie^iy  tduA^  dt6  p^idiitioil  tsrffl  be  {ojjaad  m 
^'6peaA  chiefly  6n  die  freedom  of  &e  €on&iQ> 
tion,  th^  f(^tility  of  the  knds^  and  the  d^ree 
of  indufby  tiiat  prevails  among  the  people }  and 
1^is  laft  chrcumikiice  is  of  itfelf  fu^ent  to  pnv 
^dute  weklth)  pow^,  and  happinefs,  even  vcrhere 
lh6at6  h  but  a  moderate  enjoyment  of  the  other 
l^TOb    TM&  foimerly  was  the  fituadon  of  Hc^ 

kmd, 
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land,  and  in  fbme  degree  of  moft  of  the  repub- 
lics of  Europe,  thou^  opprefled  by  an  over- 
ijearii^  ariftocracy,  which  has  always  the  effedl 
oi  deprefllng,  more  or  lefs,  the  fpirit  and  indus- 
try of  the  nadoil.  But  in  Britain,  where  the 
peaiant,  in  refped):  to  the  laws,  is  on  an  equafi*- 
tiy  with  the  greateft  man  in  the  ftate ;  where 
tkb  foil  in  many  places  U  excellent,  and  in  a- 
dieirs,  more  refra^ory,  made  good  by  the  alt 
^nd  ikiU  df  the  farmer ;  abounding  in  mines  of 
tin,  lead,  copp^,  iron,  and  in  feveral  of  the 
ietfiimecalS)  with  an  almoft  inexhauItiUe  quand«- 
ty  of  6oal  ;--^niaiiufadures  and  agriculture  are 
4:^&ble  of  being  carried  to  the  higheft  degree 
^improvement. 

7.  Th^e  natitfal  advantages,  i^^nterpriC- 
tng  iTpitit  of  rich  fo(Jieti6s  and  individuals^  the 
llW6Midn  o(  Ing^ttioud  ardfl^  and^  in  certain 
^feiH  tho  patronage  and  protsdion  of  Goverm> 
;^«ttt|  ha^  brought  niany  of  out  manu&6huDeft 
td  a  gi'eat  d^ee  t/i  pei^e^dfl.  Thi»  ptdam 
^fiii^  fiom  «hd  Captab  «ifi]^ed  in  th^  ma** 

Z  2  nufa<aure8, 
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nufadures,  muft,  no  doubt,  be  held  as  the  real 
fource  of  their  improvement  and  extenlion; 
for,  without  fuch  an  incitement,  dl  induftry 
would  ceafe*  But,  whatever  may  be  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  wealth  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  manufadlurers,  it  muft  all  origin- 
ate from  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  medianio, 
and  common  labourer ;  each  of  whom  contri- 
butes his  mite  towards  augmenting  the  treafure 
of  his  employer,  and  ultimately  that  df  the  ftate. 
For  the  induftrious  poor,  hbwever  deipifed  by 
the  vain  and  ignorant,  muft  always  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  firft  in  the  fcale  of  civil  fociety,  and 
the  bafis  on  which  all  the  higher  gradations  are 
fupported ;  it  being  from  this  order  of  the  peo^ 
pie  that  all  national  wealth  is  derived.  It  is 
likevidfe  on  thefe  lower  ranks,  I  by  qiueh  the  moft 
numerous  in  every  ftate,  that  the  population  of 
a  coimtry  chiefly  depends ;  and  this  will  always 
correfpond  with  the  degree  of  induftry  that  is 
carried  on,  and  of  the  food  they  can  purchafe 
with  the  price  of  their  labour :  For  the  v^es  of 
»  woi^^jnan,  or  labourer,  ought  always  to  be 

propcir* 
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proportionate,  not  only  to  the  purchafe  of  that 
quantity  of  food  necelTary  for  the  maintenance 
of  himfelf,  a  wife,  and  two  or  three  children, 
but  to  defray  the  expence  of  houfe-rent,  'clothes, 
and  other  necelTaries  of  life.  Where  wages  are 
fufficient  for  thefe  indifpenfable  demands,  and  a 
prudent  oeconomy  is  obferved,  population  will 
increafe ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  population  will  be  ftation- 
ary,  or  it  will  decreafe.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  manufacturing  counties,  where  the  prices  of 
provifions  are  reafonable  j  and  in  other  diftrias 
of  the  country,  where  very  little  work  of  any 
kind  is  carried  on,  and  the  price  of  labour  is  too 
low  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family ;  though 
thefe  laft  are  ftill  in  a  better  condition  than 
many  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  labourers  in  great 
towns. 

8.  I  have  formerly  fhown,  *  that  the  great 
mortality  among  the  children  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  very  low 

Z  3  and 
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and  iinwholefome  diet  on  which  itiey  $^i  hep% 
and  their  being  Tubje£ted  to  all  Ae  tncdnvenien^ 
ces  of  poverty.  Among  thia  ckfe  many  ^Ud^ 
ren  are  bom ;  but  few  arrive  at  manhood*  The 
tender  plants  are  produced,  but  in  fo  cold  a  foil, 
and  fevere  a  climate,  that  they  foon  wiJJier  and 
die.  In  fome  families,  they  rear  not  above  oM 
in  fevcn  or  eight  that  are  bom ;  but.  In  mb& 
cafes  of  this  kind,  we  fee  povaty  aecomp^md 
with  gracelefsnefs,  Mid  a  neglect  bf  theif  infatits. 
Where  more  care  is  taken,  and  a  better  diet  eaA 
be  afforded,  we  fee  the  number  of  deaths  prbt 
jpoitionably  diminift.  A  greatiir  nuniber  ci 
fine  children  is  feidom  feen  any  wh^:^  than  a- 
bout  a  barrack  of  fokiiers ;  but  it  |s  cesrtaifi,  that 
of  the  great  number  of  children  Aat  are  bora 
in  a  regiment,  not  fo  many  of  Ate  bby$  rife 
to  manhood  as  are  fufficient  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  fifes  and  drummers  that  are  wanted. 
In  fome  places,  one  half  of  the  children  born, 
die  before  they  are  four  years  of  age  ;  in  many 
places,  before  they  are  feven ;  and,  in  alraoft  all 

« 

places,  before  they  are  nine  or  ten.     This  great 

mort^Jity, 
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mortidky,  htywewr^  mU  everywhem  be  found 
dbiefly  among  the  ehiidien  of  due  common  peo^* 
fie^  who  cannot  hxn  die  fam^  aare  tak^n  of 
them,  or  fo  good  a  diet,  as  in  j&milies  i;i  mor^ 
MsSj  cir€umibace8. 

9«  Among  the  ch^dren  brought  up  fay  par 
tifli  c^Aiitie^,  and  in  foundling<^hQfpkds,  the 
^ortitfity  16  ilill  greatoir  than  anu»xg  diofe  of 
die  iXXDmpn  people,  !v\iiich  argues  fome  Tadieal 
erux  in  tfi^  in^liti^ons,  os  great  mifmanage^ 
ment  in  the  fervants  and  mufes  of  thefe  public 
charities.  Were  we  to  compare  the  nu|ii}>er  c^ 
children  ^ho  rile  {o  maturity  by  the  bounty  of 
thefe  ihititudons,  and  in  the  army,  with  thofe  of 
die  \70da21en  in  Sheffield,  Birmin^am,  Manchef- 
Jter,  and  other  manu&during  towns,  the  differ-^ 
jence  would  be  found  very  greatjy  in  favour  of 
die  latter.  Thefe  obfervadon^  are  nc^  only  ap» 
plicable  to  nugi,  but  to  every  fpecies  of  animals, 
whic^  thrive  and  multiply  in  proportion  to  die 
means  of  their  fuWiftence.  How  diminutive  are 
the  native  horfes  and  black  eatde  of  the  High* 

Z  4  lands 
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lands  of  Scotland,  compared  to  thofe  diat  are  bred 
on  more  luxuriant  pafhires  In  the  low  countries, 
The  gentlemen,  farmers  and  their  fervants,  traf- 
fickers, fifhermen,  and  all  others  in  the  Highlands 
who  have  had  a  good  and  wholefome  diet  fi'om 
their  infancy,  are  of  a  full  fize ;  but  the  low  ftar 
ture  of  the  meaner  inhabitants,  who  have  lived 
in  poverty,  is  remarkable.  Though  the  truth 
of  thefe  obfervations  is  fufficiently  obvious  j  yet, 
as  this  fubjeft  is  of  the  greateft  importance  t^ 
mankind,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  proceed  a 
litde  farther  iji  fome  illuftrations,  and,  as  far  as  is 
in  my  power,  to  point  out  the  remedies  agsuqll 
the  excefs  pf  poverty  ancj  depopulation. 

\ 

10,  In  thofe  countries  where  Europeans 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  man  in  the  ^ 
hunter  ftate,  provifibns  have  been  found  fcanty, 
their  fupply  irregular  and  uncertain,  and  the 
number  of  fouls,  compared  to  the  extent  of  their 
huntingrground,  very  fmall.  In  the  ihepherd 
ftate,  where  hunting  is  pradifed  for  pleafure  and 
for  food,  but  \Yhere  they  chiefly  depend  for  their 

fuftenance 
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iiiilenance  on  the  milk  and  flefh  of  domelticated 
animals,  population  is  more  confiderable.  But 
in  every  civilized  country,  where  agriculture 
and  the  domeftication  of  animals,  for  labour  and 
for  food,  have  been  introduced,  there  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  increafes  to  a  greater  height, 
than  in  either  of  the  two  primitive  ftates  of  man. 
A  nation  of  hunters,  or  of  fhepherds,  will,  in  re- 
{peH  to  their  number,  continue  nearly  ftation- 
ary,  while  they  are  confined  to  the  fame  extent 
of  territory ;  for  their  lands  can  feed  only  a 
pertain  quantity  of  game,  or  of  catde.  But  in 
cpuntries  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  as  9. 
t>ranch  of  trade,  and  every  fpecies  of  hufbandry 
Js  well  uaderftood,  population  will  keep  pace 
with  the  quantity  of  land  brought  under  the  do-* 
jninion  of  the  plough  and  the  fjpade,  which  will 
correfpond  with  the  deip^nd  fof  the  produce  of 
the  land, 

11,  From  the  experience  of  paft  times, 
farmers,  in  general,  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  average  quaQtities  of  grain  that  are  brought 

annually 
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mmually  to  tiheir  neanft  market,  at  that  hu 
been  demaxulfid  of  them  for  e^portatiop ;  and 
Vkemb  ynih  the  ayecage  prices  of  bodi  oom 
and  cattle^  Th^  muft  no  dmibt  vaiy,  as  die 
ieaibns  are  £nnovrahle  or  un&wnrable  isr  die 
punier ;  as  the  indiifir)r  and  commeiice  of  die 
country  ia  on  die  incre^iie  or  decline ;  or  as  the 
bleffing  of  peace,  or  icour^  of  war,  prsvaili 
throughout  Europe ;  which  makes  a  eonfideraUp 
di&rence  in  the  prices  of  pnydfions,  and  ha^  4 
deciiive  influence  on  the  popul^oqi  or  ^popu* 
kdon  of  the  country.  Byt  as  thefe  accidents 
are  ieldom  fcxeiken^  and,  whfn  i^eleen,  not  al- 
ways provided  for^  i(  is  reafi>aable  to  b^ere, 
diat  d}e  4|uantity  of  gi¥ti9>  in  ordinary  years, 
£aifed  throughout  Europe,  is  iit^e  mor§  dian  fuf« 
ficiept  £Dr  jihe  jnainteufuice  of  its  inliabitfia^ 
But  the  quantity  of  land  brought  into  4^cd<f 
ture,  and  the  demand  for  grain,  will  vary  ia  ^ 
ferent  countries,  not  only  according  to  the  number, 
but  to  the  ifiduftryof  the  people ;  ior,  in  pix^r* 
lifin  to  the  viijkie  of  didr  aQuual  }9()oiu',  w^  %e 
thi^  demwd  £or  the  ilMts  of  the  eiirth^  and  cm^ 

veniepges 
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vemences  of  life.  It  is  the  common  labourer, 
manuf^k^rer,  mechanic,  an4  thofe  employed  in 
&e  tra^  and  commerce  of  the  country,  that  aie 
the  gieat  confumers  of  ivhateva*  \%  raifed  by  th? 
&fln^ ;  tP  them  we  muft  look,  more  than  to 
^e  rich  and  the  idle^  for  the  e^enfion  of  agii- 
eukure,  Thefe  laft,  no  doubt,  sge  of  great 
ufe,  from  the  encouragement  they  give  to  in-, 
duflry  of  every  kind  j  but  ^eir  demand  on  dit 
fermer,  vveaver,  tanner,  Ibap-boiler,  tallow- 
chandler,  and  oAers,  for  articles  of  ^onfun^ 
tion,  is  finall  when  compared  to  that  of  the  in- 
duftrious  dafles  above  mentioned.  It  Is  on  the 
ntunber  jmd  profpeiity  of  the  Induftrious  wm^ 
men  and  lalxnirers,  that  the  farmer  muft  depend 
for  the  fale  and  confompdon  of  every  thing  he 
tan  l)ring  to  market ;  by  the  induflry  oi  thefe 
men,  is  carried  on  the  internal  md  extem^^ 
commerce  of  every  country;  fmd  from  thOT 
labour  arife  tlie  ricjues  and  power  ^  every  pa- 
tion, 

12.     TThe  extraordinary  indufoy  of  artyis, 
manufadurers,  and  farmers,  in  any  country,  f3ll^ 

foyrc^ 
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fource  of  trade  and  commerce,  is  the  refult  of 
feveral  caufes,  all  co-operating  to  produce  the 
iame  effect  Local  fituation  is  often  favourable 
to  this  end ;  as  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Bri- 
t2un,  from  the  pofition  and  extent  of  their  fea- 
coails,  are  better  calculated  for  trade  and  com- 
merce, than  perhaps  any  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  I  have  elfewhere  endeavoured  *  to 
point  out  the  reafons  why  the  progrefs  of  manu- 
fe£hires,  trade,  commerce,  the  arts,  and  agri- 
culture, in  Spjun,  eorre^onded  not  to  the  good* 
nefs  of  the  climate,  and  fertility  of  its  lands, 
This  (lug^fh  inactivity  in  the  inhabit^its  of 
Spain,  I  afcribed  chiefly  to  their  deQ>oUc  go- 
vernment ;  the  ariflocratiQal  power  of  the  nobles ; 
the  prevalence  of  a  mean,  flothfiil  pride,  which 
difdains  commerce,  trade,  and  the  mechanical 
arts  J  the  bigotry  of  the  clergy,  of  the  people  in 
general,  and  of  the  court  itfelf ;  all  of  which 
have  a  ftrong  tendency  to  fupprefs  the  fpirit  of 

induftry, 


*  Treatifc  on  Literature,  Commerce,  and  tfie  Art&,  ^o^ 
Par.  15.  16.  &  17, 
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induftry.  This  diflike  to  labour  in  Spain^  is 
greatly  increafed,  by  the  alms  and  provifiona 
daily  diftributed  to  the  poor,  at  the  pakces  of 
bifhops,  the  dignified  clergy,  numierous  con- 
vents,^ and  other  religious  inftitutions,  which  en- 
courages idlenefs  and  profligacy,  and  increafes  the 
nxunber  of  their  poor,  who  infeft  the  ftreets  of 
every  city  and  town  in  Spaio.  To  thefe  caufes 
we  may  add  the  low  prices  of  gold  and  filver, 
arifmg  from  the  impolitic  reftraint  put  on  its 
exportation,  which  raifes  the  price  of  labour,^ 
and  difcourages  manufactures^ 

IS.  Other  powerful  obftrudions  to  the  in- 
land and  foreign  trade  of  Spain,  are  the  impoli- 
tic, heavy  taxes  with  which  both  ijpecies  of  com- 
merce are  loaded.  It  is  unnecefliiry  to  fjp.ecify 
particularly  the  many  articles  of  commerce, 
which  are  burdened  with  fuch  high  duties  on 
importation  and  exportation,  as  to  reduce  the 
trade  and  manufacture  of  Spain  greatly  below 
what  its  natural  fituation,  and  ferti.it  .  its  foil, 
are  eafily  capable  of  producing.     The  duty  on 

the 
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the  totpomtioil  of  barilla,  difcourages  the  fitf- 
flier  eultivation  of  diat  plant,  and  keeps  up  tte 
pricfe  ^  high  as  to  tempt  the  manufadurers  of 
g^  and  foap  in  other  cdilntries  to  fubftitute  an 
Inferior  fixt  ialt  iii  ite  place.  The  Spanifli  toy 
felt  is  perfiaps  of  tlie  beft  quality  of  any  mantt- 
fedhired  in  Europe ;  but  its  iaie  is  much  limit*- 
ed  by  the  fame  cauie.  The  luperior  quality  of 
Spaniih  raw  filk,  makes  it  in  great  requdl;  but 
as  Ae  duty  upon  it  exceeds  60  per  cent,  it  can 
find  no  vent  in  a  foreign  market ;  n^  is  diere 
ahnofl  any  demand  for  it  at  home,  as  its  high 
price  has  reduced  the  filk  manufacture  in  Spain 
to  the  loweft  ebb.  Btit  the  moft  dppreffive  im- 
poft  of  all,  is  die  famous  tax,  known  by  tb* 
liMie  of  Alcavalla,  of  14  per  cent  upon  every 
flung  bought  and  fold  in  ^e  country  i  for  it  tf- 
feds  the  whole  people  of  Spain,  but  particuktly 
tihe  manufafturer  and  merchant,  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  of  itfelf  to  deftroy  dl  internal  commeite, 
by  the  encouragement  it  ^vcs  tb  fiaug^fig. 
Thefe  high  taxes  on  articles  of  comihetce  iu* 
not  only  poduQive  of  many  frauds  on  ^e  i^ 

venue. 
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veQUe^  which  nevier  fidl  c^  introdmimg  a  d\&e^ 
gird  to  good  moralo^  but  ar6  the  chief  dufe  of 
ike  dept)pukti<)ta  of  Spaio^ 

14.  The  dttuAiftances  juft  mendon^i  fo 
obnoxious  to  freedom,  and  to  trade,  are  certidii^ 
ly  of  themfelves  fufficient  to  have  occafioned  the 
depojluialion  of  Spain^  without  ha^ng  recourfe 
to  tiie  banifhmeiit  df  the  Moors  and  the  Jew<, 
cit  the  migradon  df  the  inhabitants  to  6oUdi 
Americii  U(larkz,  in  hid  ThecH^  dnA  PSra^oe 
^  C!odfiniex:e|  proves^  irbti  evident  Eids^  that 
the  dq)9pulaticm  of  Spsun  is  not  oecafion^  by 
Ae  Weft  Indies.  Frotn  Gaftile,  few  go  tf) 
America  {  aad  yet  this  aiacient  kii^dom  is  the 
iiiDrft  |)eopled  diffaiA  in  Spain.  The  ndrthern 
IH^vinoes^  Gallicia,  Aftufia,  Bifcay,  &c.  f^d 
sibrfe  p^le  to  Mexico  and  Peru  tfiah  all  &e 
&k€t  prbvitices ;  b\it  are,  not^lSlflandingy 
the  Hioft  pcpnldus  of  the  whole.  The  fail  isi 
thsi  evtery  naticm  cati  bear  confiderabte  iftigra* 
tio&Si  great  tefles  by  wai:  or  by  peftilence  j  and, 
kfi  a  few  ydars  after  tiiefe  evil^  hate  cda^^ 

their 
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fheir  population  conies  to  be  nearly  the  fa^mc 
as  before  thefe  calaftiities  took  place,  provided 
there  is  work  and  provifions  fofKcient  for  tbde 
who  are  to  fill  up  the  gap,  with  freedom  and 
fecurity  in  the  enjoyment  erf*  the  fruits  of  their 
labour. 

1^.  Some  of  the  pppreffive  taxes  in  tfe 
preceding  paragraphs,  and  others  no|  mention- 
ed, have  been  gradually  introduced  irfto  tte 
wretched  financial  fyftem  of  Spain,  from  the 
time  that  the  feveral  kingdoms  ot  piincipalides 
of  that  country  wef<e  united  tmder  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella.  From  that  period^  the  defpotic 
power  of  the  Crown  became  mori^  abfolut^  and 
oppreffive  than  in  former  times,  wheii  the 
Cortes  of  Spain  had  nearly  the  fame  power 
and  privileges  as  our  prefent  Britifh  Pirlist- 
ment.  The  feveral  principalities,  both  of  Chrif- 
tians  and  Moors,  were  then^  before  dieir  mo- 
narchs  began  to  reigti  with  fo  tyrannical  a  fv^ay 
as  Ferdinand  and  his  fuccefTors,  in  a  moft  flou- 
riihing  ftate  in  refpeiSt  to  matiufeftures,  agri- 
culture. 
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Culture,  and'  commerce,  which  flouiifhed  imder 
iei  mild  adminiftration  -  and  moderate  taxes  ;  the 

'     r 

confequence  of  which  was,  that  there  were 
in  Spain  more  induftry^  riches,  power,  and 
a  greater  population,  than  there  has  ever 
been  fince,  notwithftanding  the  acquifition  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Abdoulrahman  the  Third, 
one  of  the  Spanifh  Caliphs,  lived  in  more 
]Q>lendour  than  the  Kings  of  Spain  do  at  pre- 
fent ;   as    may  be   inferred,  from  his  revenue 

* 

b^ing  1 2,500,000  Dinares,  above  five  millions 
Sterlings  and  his  keeping  in  pay  no  lefs  than 
1 2,000  horfemen  for  his  guards,  with  fabres 
and  beks  enriched  with  gold*  Cordova,  the  ca- 
pital of  his  empure,  is  faid  to  have  contained 
two  hundred  thoufand  houfes,  600  mofqiies, 
and  900  public  baths.  But  how  great  is  now 
the  diminution  of  this  magnificence  and  popula- 
tion !  which,  with  the  difappearance  of  many 
capital  Cities  and  towns,  and  of  thoufands  of 
villages  in  the  plains  of  Seville,  and  other  pro- 
vinces in  Spain,  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  cati 
be  given  of  the  direful  effedls  of  the  rigid  admi- 
voL,  I.  A  a  niliratioix 
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hiftratioa  of  an  abfbliite  monarch,  and  a  fanati- 
cal  dt>mmeenng  priefthood. 

V 

i  6,  llibugh  the  Extipetot  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  his  Ion  Philip,  inclined  ftrongly  to  maintmiS 
fhe  arbitrary  power  of  their  predeceflbr  Ferdi- 
hand,  yet  they  carried  it  itot  fo  %•  in  Spain,  a$ 
to  hurt  eflehtially  the  tnaniif^dhtres  and  com- 
meite  of  that  coiiiitrjr.  For,  rtotWithftindiiig 
a  ruinous  adihiiiiftlration,  therte  ftiM  ttmained 
amoiig  the^Nobte's  fottiething  of  tlie  ancient 
spirit  of  the  Cortex,  for  lib^y,  which  diffirfei 
a  lenfe  of  fifeedota  through  the  fowter  ranks; 
Their  trade  was  theh  mxith  more  cbnfidembfe 
than  can  be  eafily  cfdnceived  at  pftiefent ;  for 
\^e  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Uftaritz,  idiat 
the  town  of  Seville  atcJne  contained  60,000  filk 
Tooms.  During  die  1 6th  century  tfhe  wooHefl 
cloth  of  Segovia  was  cfteemed  the  fineft  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  of  Catalonia  long  maintained  its 
preference  in  the  Levant,  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
adjacent  iflands^  In  a  memorial  ^ddreffed  to 
the  fecond  Philip,  Louis  Valle  de  la  Cerda  reports, 

that 
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that  in  the  £dr  of  Medina  he  had  negotiated  bills 
of  exchan^  to  die  extent  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  milfions  of  crowns  ;  and  at  that  time 
there  were  in  Spdn  feveral  fiiirs  no  IdTs  fire* 
quented.  How  different  is  now  the  ftate  df 
their  trade,  when  they  are  obliged  to  the  ma* 
nufaduiing  coimtries  of  Europe,  for  not  only 
moft  of  the  articles  of  commerce  they  fend  to 
didr  colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
but  even  for  home  confiunption.  As  tfiere  Is 
not  raifed  in  Spain  a  fufficiency  of  grain  for  the 
Inhabitants,  diey  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  corn  countries  of  Europe  to  make  up  the 
-deficiency ;  and  it  is  aflerted  by  fomei  and  I  be^ 
lieve  widi  truth,  that  from  mere  poverty,  and  the 
want  of  a  fufficient  fuftenance,  a  greater  propor- 
tion  die  there  in  infancy  than  in  any  other 
•country  in  Europe. 

1  ?•  During  the  monarchy  of  France,  ihe 
^l^ablifhed  rdigion  of  that  country  was  I3ce*nfe 
ihe  Roman  Csdiolk  ;  btrt  it  took  not  So  ftrong  a 
li(M  ^  the  TOinds  <^  the  people,  was  mot  prac- 

A  a  2  tifed 
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lifed  with  equal  pomp,  nor  embraced  with  the 
fame  ardour  and  devotion,  as  in  Spain.  Though 
the  monarchy  of  France  was  faid  to  be  defpotic, 
yet  feveral  of  their  laft  Kings  exercifed  their 
power  with  gentlenefs ;  they  were  often  put  un- 
der great  reftraints  by  their  Parliaments,  and 
even  by  the  Nobility  ;  whofe  rank  was  too  ele- 
vated, and  privileges  too  extenfive ;  whilft  the 
lower  ranks  were  too  much  depreffed,  confift- 
ently  with  good  government,  or  the  profperity 
of  which  they  were  capable.  Notwithftanding 
this  apparent  incapability  in  their  govemrrient  to 
afford  an  equal  enjoyment  of  the  laws,^  and  of 
liberty,  the  genius  of  philofophy  and  invention 
Ihone  forth  in  France  with  great  luftre..  Many 
of  their  manufitdures  were  fuperior  to  any  d 
the  like  kind  in  Europe ;  they  poffeffed  fuch  a 
Ipirit  of  enterprife  for  trade  and  commerce,  as, 
with  the  help  of  their  foreign  pofTeffions,  put 
them  on  the  moft  refpeftable  footing  in  thefe 
reljpeds.  But  fmce  the  commeticement  of  their 
late  revolution,  the  unjuft  trial  and  condemna- 
tion  of  dieir  King,  and  their  fubfequent  hoftilities 

againft 
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agsdnft  moft  of  the  ftates  of  Europe,  they  have 
loft  all  their  poffeffions  in  India,  feveral  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  above  a  third  of  their  navy,  and 
almoft  the  whole  of  their  foreign  trade;* 
which,  with  an  immenfe  load  of  debt,  and  a  lofs 
of  credit  with  foreign  nations,  ^brought  them,  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  to  the  loweft  ebb,  as  a  mer- 
cantile nation. 

18.  By  fteady  courage,  and  long  perfever- 
ance,  the  Dutch,  under  all  the  calamities  of 
war,  at  laft  compelled  the  Cpurt  of  Spain,  in 
the  year  1 609,  to  declare  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces to  be  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
The  many  hardfliips,  great  labour,  and  ftrift 
frugality  to  which  the  Dutch  were  inured  dur- 
ing their  long  war  with  the  Emperor  Charles, 
and  his  fon  Philip  of  Spain,  gave  them  fuch  ha- 
bits of  induftry,  to  which  they  feem  by  nature 

A  a  3  inclined. 


%  *- 


*  Not  being  able  to  proteft  their  trade^  moft  of  their 
wines,  and  a  number  of  other  articles,  were,  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  war,  exported  in  neutral  vcflels,^  and 
ient  in  a  circuitous  way  to  market* 


4 
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inclined^  as  enabled  them  veiy  xapidly  to  iucf  ^ 
their  trade  and  commerce  beyond  any  example 
of  former  times.  AH  obftru£tions  to  dieir  com- 
merce  being  removed,  by  the  peace  with  Spmn, 
^ery  ufefiil  manu&^re  was  carried  m 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  ibon  hrpi^ht  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  perfe&ion,  as  gave  th^n  a  pre- 
ference in  ahjioft  every  market  in  Europe^ 
Their  (hipping  and  mariners  increafed  fo  faft, 
that  in  a  few  years,  with  the  progreffive  ad- 
vancement of  ^eir  commerce^  chey  became  die 
carriers  of  goods  from  one  port  to  another,  for 
moft  of  the  nations  c^  Eurc^,  By  tiiis  means 
Amfterdam  became  the  chief  repofitory  of  aB 
European  and  foreign  commodities,  to  whidb 
meiichants,  or  their  agents  from  diftant  coun- 
tries, reforted  for  the  tranfafting  of  bufinefi, 
which  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  credit  pur- 
chafed  by  individuals  in  the  Bank  of  Amfter- 
idam. 

1 9.     After  the  Dutch  obtained  by  conqueft 
^e  principal  fetdements  of  the  Portuguefe  in 

•  India^ 
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Ind]4,  which  gav^  tHepi  polTeflion  qF  ^11  the  (pice 
iflands,  their  ^aft  India  Company  became  the 
fyA  in  Eiurqpe  for  profperity  and  wealth.  The 
flourifhiog  i]kate  of  the  Putch,  may,  in  ibme  de« 
gree,  be  eftimated  by  the  dividends  of  the^ 
India  Company,  which  rofe  to  4X>,  zsjd  in  {bxjofi 
fears  to  $0  per  cei^t  to  which  e^or^lous  height 
it  had  arrived  in  1660.  Though,  from  this 
p^pd  their  prpfits  |)egan  to  decline,  yet  fpjr 
nearly  a  hundred  ye^ys  after,  the  p^ qprietprs  di-^ 
vided,  on  an  average  one  year  with  another, 
fomewhat  above  24  per  ctnt.  Prior  to  1760, 
their  dividends  were  mijch  reduced  y  for  in  that 
year  they  di^ded  only  1 5  per  cent ;  ^nd  thqir 
Weft  India  Company,  the  fame  year,  ao  more 
than  two  apd  a -half  per  cent  * 

20*  At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Firft  of 
England,  and  for  fome  ye^  after,  their  navy 
was  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  any  pth^ 
nation  in  Europe  j  but  their  wars  with  England^ 

A  a  4  during 

I     III  1 1  —  —  i"i-      -  -  '     .     I , 

^  Apderfon's  Jiiftory  ctf  Coxp^erce,  London,  1787.  ^ 
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during  the  adtniniflradon  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
^nd  afterward;^  widi  Charles  the  Second,  hurt 
their  marine^  and  obftrufted  tfieir  trade  with 
foreign  nations.  The  firft  fevere  check,  how- 
ever, thjeir  commerce  received,  was  by  the  fa^ 
mous  and  political  Ad:  of  Navigation,  pafled  in 
the  reign  of  Charies  the  Second,*  by  which 
their  canying  trade  has  ever  fmee  been  greatly 
contraded.  Notwithftanding  this  heavy  blow 
againft  their  commerce,  and  the  power  of  their 

marine, 


*  This  mod  beneficial  a£l  to  the  commerce  and  navy  of 
Britain,  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  formed 
into  a  law  under  the  adminiftra^ion  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Legiflatyre  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  But  the  facl  is,  that,  near  to  three 
jcenturies  before  either  of  thefe  periods,  was  pafled  our  firft 
Navigation  Act,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fifth  of  Richard  the 
Second,  cap.  3d,  the  fiibftance  of  Tx^ch  is*  as  follows: 
^  That  for  increafing  the  fliipping  of  England,  of  late  much 
diminiflied,  norie  pf  the  King's  fubje£bs  fhall  hereafter  (hip 
jmy  kind  of  merchandize,  either  outward  or  homeward,  but 
only  of  Ihips  of  the  King's  fubjefts,  on  forfeiture  of  (hips 
and  merchandize,  in  which  fhips  alfo  the  greater  part  of 
the  crews  (hall  be  the  King'$  fttbjefls.  * 
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marine,  and  though  the  Englifh,  French,  and 
other  nations  of  Europe,  have,  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  laft  century,  made  greaf  advances 
in  manufadures  and  commerce  ;  yet  the  Dutch, 
till  of  late,  held  a  very  refpedable  ftation  among 
the  mercantile  nations  of  Europe.  This  may  be 
afcribed  to  various  caufes  :  the  low  rate  of  inte*- 
reft  in  Holland,  the  great  induftry  and  frugality 
of  her  inhabitants,  the  vaft  numBsr  of  her  pro- 
ductive hands,  in  a  country  more  populous  than 
perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world  of  equal  ex- 
tent, and  her  numerous,  canals  for  the  tranfporta- 
tion  of  goods,  each  of  which  contributed  ^to^ 
wards  the  general  profperity  of  the  fUte.  War, 
however,  fo  deftruftive  to  nations,  has  ever  been 
the  bane  of  Holland :  her  jun£tion  with  the 
French  and|  Spaniards,  as  allies  of  the  American 
colonies,  in  their  late  war  with  Britain,  hurt 
very  confiderably  her  trade  and  credit.  But 
lince  fhe  became  a  provihce  of  France,  the  Dutch 
loft ^ the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  moft  part 
of  their  fetdements  in  India ;  for  though  fe»*  \ 
yeral  of  thefe  ai^e^  by  the  late  peace,  nominally 

xeftor^ 


X 
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refioired  to  the  Duteh,  yet  they  renwin  wndp 
die  management  and  prote^on  of  the  fremh 
Republic. 

21.  The  obfervations  made  in  regard  to  4i 
prefent  date  of  Spsdn^  are  likiswife  applicable  tQ 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  and  both  countria^ 
clearly  evince,  that  the  real  wealth  and  power  d 
a  ftate  confifte  not  in  its  gold  and  iilver  mine^, 
but  in  itg  commerce  and  manufaftures.  Thf 
abfurd  and  impolitical  reftraint  put  on  the  6^ 
^  poitation  of  the  precious  metals  from  thefe  kingr 
doois^  is  ftrpngly  reprobated  by  every  p^rfep 
the  leaft  acquainted  with  mercantile  traniai^on^. 
And  the  Court  of  Spdn,  f^fible  at  laft  c£  ^e 
impra&icability  of  retaining  the  gold  and  filv^ 
within  the  Idngdom,  permitted  their  exportati^a 
in  1 766^  oa  a  duty  of  4  per  cent  It  is  thcm^t) 
fcowever^  tihiat  a  lower  duty  would  have  broi^ht 
more  money  into  the  Spanifh  treafury.  Thefe 
prohibitory  laws  are»  in  reality,  of  no  avaU,  in 
l^gaid  to  the  retention  of  die  precious  metals ; 
jfer  they  wiil  always  fmd  ibieir  way  to  tibsj^ 
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countries  which  have  the  balance  of  trade  In 
their  favour.  *  The  Spanifh  and  Portugueze 
merchants  are  thereby  put  to  fome  inconveid- 
ences,  which,  for  the  encouragement  of  trade, 
ought  always  to  be  avoided.     Indeed,  Spiun  and 

Portugal 

*  It  18  to  this  circumftance  we  arc  indebted  for  the  gra<« 
dual  incteafe,  for  ibme  centuries  paft,  pf  the  circulating  ca- 
pital of  every  nation  in  Europe,  moft  obfervable  in  mercan- 
tile ftatesj  with  a  proportioaable  dimmution  in  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals.  Their  influence^  in  this  way,  has  ex- 
tended to  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  their  efFeds  have 
been  moft  perceptible  in  thofe  European  pofleffions,  which 
}ye  neareft  to  the  fource  of  their  mines.  It  is  not  to  the 
fupport  afibrded  by  the  mother  countries,  that  we  can  alto- 
gether afcribe  the  gradual,  but  progreffive  extenfipn  of  the 
fugar,  cotton,  coffee,  and  other  plantations,  in  the  Britifh, 
French,  Du^cbj  and  Daniih  iflands,  in  the  American  feas. 
Thsi  illicit  trade  of  thefe  colonies,  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
with  the  Continent  of  South  America  for  gold,  filver,  co- 
chineal, vanilla,  and  other  precious  commodities^  has  be^n 
the  chief  caufe  cdT  the  great  improvement  and  prefent  prof-« 
peroiis  ftate  of  thefe  feveral  poffefTions.  This  illicit  and  la-> 
crative  commerce  was  rendei^ed  more  eaty  and  fedure  to. 
Britifh  veflels,  and  Amerieon  iflands,  by  the  Aflieftto,  or 
contra^i  for  fupplying  the  Spanifli  colonies  with  ne^ropf . 
\^^h  England  obtain^^  a^  tl^f. peace  of  Utrecht. 
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Portugal  have  demonftrativeJjr  taught  us,  that  the 
real  profperity  and  power  of  a  country  confift 
not  in  the  bullion  and  coin  that  may  be  in  the 
public  treafiiry,  or  in  the  repofitories  of  indivi- 
duals, but  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metak 
that  is  brought  into  circulation,  in  promoting 
manufaftures  and  commerce.     This,  for  many 
years,  was  Wonderfully  exemplified  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Dutch,  whofe  induftry,  like  a  magnet, 
drew  annually  from  other  countries  more  money 
in  circulation  than  exifted  in  any  other  nation  in 
Europe  ;  by  which  their  wealth,  power,  and  po- 
pulation increafed.  This  is  a  natural  confequence; 
for  when  the  value  of  the  induftry  and  com- 
merce of  one  country  gready  exceeds  that  of 
'  another,  including  the  value  of  the  gold  and  fil- 
ver  extracted  from  its  mines,    the  power  and 
profperity  of  the  one  to  the  other  nation  will  al- 
ways be  in  proportion  to  the  annual  produd  of 
the  fources  of  their  wealth,  refpeftively. 

22.     From  the  circumftances  mentioned  ia 
tho  preceding  paragraphs  relative  to  the  govera- 

menta 
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ments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  reludance 
of  their  inhabitants  to  labour,  it  feems  probable 
that  they  are  incapable  of  any  remarkable  exten- 
fion  of  their  commerce,  with  their  prefent  con- 
ftitutions,  religion,  and  police.  This  general 
averfion  to  trade,  and  confequent  incapability 
for  commercial  tranfaftions  among  the  natives, 
has  drawn  to  Cadiz,  Lifbon,  and  other  ports  gf 
Spain  and  Portugal,  companies  of  merchants 
from  other  countries,  as  England  and  France^ 
and  Jews  from  all  nations,  who  carry  on  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  thefe 
kingdoms.  From  the  commerce  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  continuing  nearly  ftationary  for  many 

N 

years,  and  that  of  France  and  Holland,  for  the 
reafons  given  above,  being  now  gready  reduced, 
it  may  be  thought  by  fome,  that  the  commerce 
of  Europe  is  gready  diminifhed  ;  but  this  is  not 
true  to  the  extent  that  is  commonly  fuppcfed. 
What  the  French  and  Dutch  have  Ipft  in  manu- 

•  ■ 

failures  and  commerce,  has  in  a  great  meafure 
been  gained  by  other  ftates,  and  even  by  fome 
nation?  lately  engaged  in  the  war  againft  France. 

This 
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This  has  been  particulariy  the  cafe  with  Britain 
for  fome  years ;  her  internal  and  external  com- 
merce, notwithftanding  an  expenfive  war,  hav- 
ing increafed  gready  beyond  any  former  ex- 
ample. Th!s  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  co*opera- 
tion  of  a  variety  of  caufes ;  her  infular  fituadon, 
the  great  number  of  her  fea-ports,  and  of  ha: 
fliips ;  the  vaft  power  of  her  navy ;  the  goodne^ 
of  her  manufa£hires,  and  the  immenfe  drcu-* 
lating  capital  of  her  merchants  and  traders. 


Section  IL 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT,   ITS  EFFECTS  ON 

COMMERCE. 

23*  The  circumftance  which  m'^y  have 
viewed  with  the  greateft  degree  of  defpondency, 
during  the  whole  of  the  laft  century,  is  our  nsh 
tional  debt,  from  which  they  prognofticated, 
with  the  utmoft  confidence,  a  public  bankruptcy, 
and  the  conffequent  ruin  of  the  country.  Their 
prophecy  of  this  difmal  event  is  ufually  founded 
on  the  familiar  inftance  of  a  fpendthrift,  who, 
by  conftantly  living  beyond  his  income,  is  at 

Jaft 
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laft  reduced  td  bfeggaff .  Jht  ingenious  Soame 
Jenyns,  inth  whofti  fome  of  the  following  re- 
marks originated^  in  his  account  of  thefe  falfe 
j>atriots,  fays^  '  They  have  conftaritly  confidered 
this  natioiisd  debt  as  fimilar  to  a  debt  contra^^ 
ed  between  two  private  individuals,  to  which 
it  bears  not  the  leaft  refemblance.  The  pri-* 
vate  debtor  is  obltged  to  pay  his  creditor,  if  his 
efFefts  are  fufficient  for  that  pmpofe ;  tlie  pub- 
lic are  under  no  obligation  to  pay  theirs,  be* 
caufe  Ihey  originaHy  granted  them  no  more 
than  a  perpetual  and  transferable  annuity.  The 
principal  of  a  private  debt  is  fecured  by  law, 
though  the  int^reft  cannot  always  be  got  with- 
out ttHich  difficulty  and  delay ;  the  interdR:  of 
the  public  de1>t  is  pundually  difcharged,  but 
l&e  princ^ai  cannot  be  demanded  or  obtained 
by  Any  otiver  means  than  by  transferring  it  to 
anotfier  p6rfbn  for  whatever  price  he  fhall  be 
willing  td  give.  The  private  debtor  is  poor, 
in  preportioh  to  his /debt;  but  ^he  public 
is  ermched  by  whatever  it  owes.  The  pri- 
vate debtor  would  be  rich  if  his  debts  were 

'  difcharged ; 
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*  difcharged  ;  but  the^  nation  would  be  hnpovq:-' 

*  ifhed  if  hers  were  paid  off. '  *  But  thefe 
very  vigilant  and  benevolent  gentlemen  are  un- 
willing to  lofe  any  opportunity  of-  giving  the 
alarm  to  the  Miniftry,  and  the  public,  of  our  dan- 
gerous fituation ;  they  even  go  fo  far,  as  to  calcu- 
late the  term  of  our  deflxudion  to  be  at  no  great 
diftance.  But  their  calculations  are  the  lefs  to 
be  regarded,  as  they  are  generally  made  by  men 
whofe  principles  are  knowil  to  be  inimical  to 
the  prefent  form  of  our  conftitution,  and  with  a 
view,  the  reverfe  of  tranqiuUity  and  peace. 

24.  Notwithftanding  thefe  unfavourable 
prognoftics,  which  their  authors  demonftrate 
with  as  much  keennefs  as  if  they  wiflied 
them  to  be  realized  ;  yet  if,  by  a  Ipng  peace^ 
and  the  economy  of  our  Miniftry,  the  debt  of 
the  nation  fhould  be  confiderably  diminifliedj 
no  one  can  doubt  of  the  advantages  that  muft 
accHie  from  fuch  a  happy  event      The  plan 

adopted 


*  Vol.  II.  p.  277. 
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adopted  by  government,  of  paying  off  a  million 
ailtiuallyi  with  the  addition  of  other  more  ef- 
fe<9:ual  ftirtds^  to  te  afterwards  mentioned,  for 
thfe«  gradual  liquidation  of  out  debt,  gives  us  a  fair 
profpedi  of  its  being  in  a  fhort  time  confiderably 
diminiftied.  I  can  fuppofe^  however,  this  de-^ 
lideratum  in  politick  to  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  be 
incotififteht  with  the  profperity  of  the  nation ; 
as,  while  the  dividends  are  regularly  paid  to  the 
public  creditor,  from  a  revenue  which  oppreffes 
nSt  the  fubjeftj  our  debts  will  be  found  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  nation^  For  the  pfofperity 
of  the  internal  and  external  commerce  of  a  ftate 
will  always  be  found  to  correfpond  with  the 
cJUantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and  its  quick 
franfit  from  one  perfon  to  another.  *  Now  it 
VOL.  L  B  b  muft 


*  The  numerous  operations  that  may  be  cartied  on,  by  . 
the  quick  circulation  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpecie,  cannot 
be  better  exemplified  th»n  by  mentioning  what  took  place 
at  the  fiegc  of  Tournay,  in  1745,  when  all  communicatioa 
witli  the  country  was  cut  off  from  the  befieged.  From  this 
circumftance,  they  were  under  the  greateft  difttefs,  for  the 

w?int 
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rauft  be  obvious  to  everjr  perfon  of  refleftiofl, 
that  the  intereft  of  fo  immenfe  a  fum  as  that  of 
our  national  debt,  paid  at  foir  terms  in  the  year, 
miift,  by  increafihg  the  circulktibni  ailment,  of 
conrfe,  every  fpecies  of  indirilry.  ManufedtiTO 
are  thereby  prom6ted'y  our  imports  aild  estports 
increafed,  stnd  the  public  rfeveiiue  is  proportion- 
ably  aiigmented,  the  levying  of  which  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  l!he  genersd  diffuilon  of  ^^ealdi. 

25.  The  friith  of  thefe  obfervatidns  ii  cor- 
toborated  by  an  appeal  to  former  times,  befcM^ 
the  pradHce  rf  funding  was  eftablifhed,  when 
the  commence  of  this  cddntry  was  very  inc6iiH 
liderable.     But  in  after  dmea,  when  the  pul^c 

debt 

*  ■       ■  ■"  II  I  ■  ■!  ■    ■■■■  mil        !■        I        11  III    1^1    II     I  n' 

want  of  fpccie,  to  pay  the  troops  ;  and  the  refource  at  laft 
»was,  to  borrow  from  the  ftittlers  all  the  ready  money  they 
pofieffed,  which  amounted  to  7000  florins.  At  the  end  of 
the  week,  thefe  7000  florins  had  returned  to  the  futtlers, 
from  whom  the  fame  fum  was  borrowed  a  fecond  time. 
This  operation  was  repeated  for  feven  weeks,  until  the  fur- 
render  of  the  place  \  fo  that  the  fame  7000  florins  perform' 
«d  idle  office  of  49,000;^— Eflay  on  Circulation  and  Gredft, 
&«.     By  M.  de  Pinto.    London,  1774.    4to.     p.  5. 
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debt  came  tQ  be  above  a  hundred  itiUlions,  fob- 
Icriptions  for  loans  were  readily  obt^ned  to  a 

greater  amount  than  could  have  been  procured^ 

■  •    • 

when  v^e  owed  nothing,  becaufe  fuch  funis  were 
not  then  to  be  found  in  the  courxtry,  ^>Iow  that 
the  national  debt  is  quadruple  of  wha!^  it.  was  50 
years  ago,  the  credit  pf  Adminiftration  for  loan^ 
to  be  fundpd,  appears  to  have  rifen  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  pur  public  debt.  The  re-* 
verfe  of  this  iiiuft  have  been  the  cafe,  at  all 
ti!:ne?,  ai>d  in  every  coiintry,  where  the  prjidice 
of  the  Monarch  was  to  amafs.  the  furplus  of  bis 
revepue  in  ^  public  treafory.  For  the  monev 
(ToU^^od  frQnj  the  fubjedl,  and  thus  unproduc- 
^v<ply  preferved,  is  in  fad  fp  muc^  t^iea  from 
the  qrcuUtiog  capitsji  of  the  ftate,  which  is  dej- 
^rud^ye  of  every  fpecies  of  induftry,  and  muft 
introduce  a  general  poverty  among  the  people. 

Islptwi^fta^4l^g  f9?^?  ^?W'?5  eiufted  in  the  tiipe 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  for  tl\e  Ijenofit  pf  Jrade, 
yet  the  hoarding  up  in  his  treafury  the  thjree 

B  b  2  millions  * 

♦  fume's  Hiftory,  tondop,  1786.     8yo,  vol.  III.  p.  389. 
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millions  which  he  fqueezed  from  the  fubjed^ 
was  a  real  detriment  to  the  profperity  of  the 
country,  *    . 

26.     This,  however^  was  the  general  prac- 
tice of  thofe  days  ;  and  though  fome  individuals, 

r 

in  high  offices  in  the  ftate,  became  rich  on  the 
plunder  of  the  public,  yet  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  in  poverty.  Even  in  modern  times, 
fome  of  the  Princes  of  Europe  have  pradifed 
the  draining  of  confiderable  fums  from 'their 
fubjefts,  and  locking  it  up  from  public  view, 
to  provide  for  unforefeen  emergencies.  This, 
in  fome  inftances,  may  have  been  neceflary ; 
but  all  of  them  have  in  general  carried  the 
hoarding  principle  too  far,  to  the  proportionable 

diminution 

*  The  money  found  in  the  coflfers  of  Henry  the  Seventhi 
at  his  death,  is  faid,  by  the  accurate  Dr  Henry,  to  amount 
to  1,800,000  pounds  of  the  money  in  diofe  days ;  equali 
in  4bc  quantity  and  weight  c^  the  precious  metals,  to 
2,700,000,  and,  in  real  value  and  efficacy,  to  8,000,000  of 
oii|r  money  at  prefent.  Henry's  Hiftory  of  Britaiot  Lofl* 
don,  1795.     8vo,  YoL  XIL  p.  i(^.^ 
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dimiuution  of  circulation,  and  opprcfljon  of.the 
fubjeft.  The  late  Frederick,  King  of  Prufjia, 
from  certain  claims  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  to 
fome  part  of  his  poffeflions,  and  the  jealoufy  of 
neighbouring  Princes,  found  it  neceflarjr,  it  is 
faid^  to  have,  even  in  times  of  peace,  above  fe- 
vea  millions  Sterling  in  his  treafury.  But  fo 
greatafum,  taken  from  the  circulating  capital 
-of  his  fubjedls,  was  evidently  a  lofs  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  his  kingdotn.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  the  principles  of  trade  are  better  un- 
derilood,  and  it  being  well  known  that  the  fiou- 
rifhing  ftate  of  every  mercantile  nation  muft,  in 
a  great  degree,  depend  on  the  extent  of  their 
circulating  capital,  ye  may  not  only  fafely  con- 
dude  the  dividends  of  the  Britifli  funds  to  have, 
in  this  way,  a  very  confiderable  efFeft  ;  but  that 
the  abftraftion  of  them,  by  a  total  liquidation  of 
Qur  debt,  would  foon  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
country.  '    ^ 

27.     I  mean  not  to  fay  that  our  Jmmenfe 
flebt  is  the  caufe  of  oiu-  prgfperity ;  fuch  an  af- 

B  b  3  —  fertioa 
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Tertion  xnigKt  juftly  eicite  the  cerifufe^and'ni^^ 
"cule  of  the  public.  1  am  ratfier  of  opinioh,  ^at 
a  confideralJle  diininutidn  of  our  debt,  antf  a  ptti- 
portionahTe  reduftibn  of  fuch  taxes  as'pf^&hiW- 
etton  the  labbiinhgpbor/ would  be  of^gr^t^ 
nefit  to  the  nation,  and  even  to  Miriiftdfs  ;  "jror 
thfr  abolition  of  certain  taxes,  'is1ike't!he  mutfi% 
of  a  gold  mine,  wKjcli '  m  oe  opeiied  dn^iSii^^ 
.fixture  occasion,  tn  mj  ^reafife  ^  dh  '  Litefa- 
tiire,  Comnpierce,  and  tlie  Arts,  "are  '  iii^ntidhfel 
various  cauies  which  promote  tra3e, 'mdep^ 
ent  of  the  advantages  'Which  inuft  'aiife '  i?6ib 


I . 


large  '^ivideniis  "to  the  cr^rtcffs'  of  tKe^pMllc. 
All  I  contend  for, '  is, '  that  ^>^en  the  Teyelfiie  of 
the  ftate  opprefles  hot  me^iub^eft,'^ 
^fd  with  eafe^  then  the  iiivTdehd 'paid  fo  me 
holders  of  ftock^  niuft  thcreafe  trade,  by  aaa&lg 
proportioriably  to  the  circulating  capital  of  ^tKe 
country.  1  am  even  oi  opinion,  that  were  it  in 
the  power  of  Government  to  liquidate  the'^whble 
of  our  debt,  and  that  they  did  aftually  purchafe 
it  up,  die  diminution  of  the  *mohey  m  circula- 
tion, to  To  great  W^ow^ 

dends^ 
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dends,  would  hurt  mdft  cflf^ntially  every  fpecies 

df  induftry  and  comina'ce.    ,But  it  is  unneceli- 

jary^to  profecute  fuch  a  fuppofition  through  its 

various  cottiequenoes,  of  overflowing  capitals  be** 

ing  placed  in  die  public  funds  <Df  foreign  na^ 

-dons,  and  other  had. eflfefts.     I  incline  rather  to 

make/bme  obfervations  pn  the  public  loans,  and 

-l^ecoofequent  tiwces^for  paynx^tjbf  the  intereft, 

^28.  .  iThefe  loaas  we  muft  fuppofe  to  be 
^made,  partly;  to  defray  the  expeace  of  Admird- 
Ibadon,  through  4II  its  branches,;  i  but  the  gre^^- 
^  eft  demands  oi|  Parliament  will  be  for  defence^ 
in  tl^  necefiary  w^r^  in  which  we  may  be  en- 
gaged.    They  are  ufually  rpade  up  feofli  unem- 
ployied  capites,  or  by  fuch  as  Cjannot  be  ufed  on 
fuch  advantageous  terms  as  thofe  pioflfered-by 
,'  the  Minifter  to  the  fubfcribers   for  the  loan. 
The  money  I^nt?  to  Government  is  converted 
into  perpetual  annuities,  of  thrgg,  four,  or  five 
f  per  cent,   fbme  redeemable,  .others   not,   but 
\ transferable^  to  others  who  enjoy  the  i^mean- 
pljity  as  the  M  holdm  of  the  ftock,   ,  This  ai>* 
-  PI?*  puity^ 
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nuity,  or  dividend,  as  it  is  called^  is  paid  at  the 

^  Bank  of  England,  out  of  the  public  revenue  aii- 

ifing  from  the  land-tax^  cuftoms,  esicife,  ftamp- 

•  duties,  poft  oflBce,  &c.  in  certain  funds,  at 
Lady  Day  and*  Michaelmas,  and,  in  others,  at. 
Midfummer  and  Chriftmas ;  fb  that  any  on^, 

i  by  dividing  hi$  Hock,  may  receiije  his  intereft 

•  quarterly.  This  being  ufually  expended  in  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  and  neceflaries  of  life,  a  con- 

.  fiderable  fhare  of  it  returns  to  the  tradefinan, 
manufadurer,  and  labourer,  from  whom  a  fmall 
portion  of  it  was  taken  in  the  prices  of  articles 

,  of  confumption.  For  every  loan  fund^,  is,  in 
fad,  a  new  creation  of  fo:  much  wealth  ft)  indi- 
viduals,^ both  of  principal  and  intereft ; .  for  the 
principal  being  eafily  transferable,  ppgrates  ex- 
adly  as  fo  much  calh ;  and  the  intereft,  by  len- 
abling  fo  many  to  confume  the  comoipdities  on 

>  which  taxes,  are  laid  for  the  payment  of  it,  in  a 
great  meafure  produces  annually  an  income  to 

-difcharge  itfelf.  Like  thp  ^y4te^  of  a  pond, 
ii;«?hich,  after  it  has  put  in  motion  the  machinery 

-of  a  mill,  is  again  pumped  back  to  its  fource, 

•■"■''  ■■."'-       . 

^nd 
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and  is  kept  in  a  continujal  rotation ;  fp-a^g^^ 

^ 

part  of  the  taxes  move  in  a^  circle,  from  tjbipiifb- 
j^  to  the  treafmy,.  afterwards  to  the  Bji^^of 
.  gnglaiid^  then  to  thp;  croditors  of  the.  public ; 
and,  laft  of  all,  it  return^  tp  the  induftripus  inr 
habitants  of  the  country,  wiph  the  exc^tip^  jpf 
/ome  dividends  belonging  \q  foreigners,,  v^^h^h 
are  feat  abrpjiid. 

29,  The ,  advantage,  however,  to  the  pul)- 
lic,  by  ^e  fcheme  of  funding,  is  not  fpfely  frpnpi 
this  ciiiculatipn,  vfhigh  \s  fo  pften  rep^*tqd,,  bytf 
from  the  expenditure  of  the  loans  in  the  equip- 
ment  and  payment  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
in  thp.  manufacture  ^d  purchafe  of  every  Species 
af  warlike  ftpres.  Tlie  expence,  hov^rever,  which 
gives  the  leaft  diflatisfaftion  to  the  public,  is  th^t 
beftowed  on  the  navy  ;  in  war  the  moft  power*- 
ful^  and  decifive  in,  its  effe<fis,  and  in  which  the 
real  flrengt^  of  Britain  muft  always  confift 
Every  vvar  has  fhewn,  that  it  isf  our  great  Ijul- 
wark  of  defence,  the  fureft  means  of  annoying 
put  enpi)[iie$ ;  and  the  expence  of  building  an4 

^quippin 


N 
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«qiuppmg  our  ilups,  is  le/s  fdt  by  the  iiation  th»( 
Ittlf  Ae  Turn  expended  on  land  'forces  employea 
Oh  the  Continent  The  money  iem^abroad  on 
this  account, 'and  in^bfidies  to  foreign  Princes, 
rttums  not  to  us,  uhlefsin  the  baknce  of  trade; 
^hith  we  ^would  wifli  tb  enjoy,  ^vithout  fuch 
'an  expenditure,  as  it  drains  us  6f  our  fpeda 
Whereas  the  building  of  <hips,»the  maldngrf 
imlcloth,  cordage,  caUes,  and  all  other  neceflarj 
"femiture  of  a  (hip,^fch  provifions,  and  every?  fort 
^  wariflce' ftores,  are  mbftiy  fabricated  and  iiff- 
^tMti4d  by  our  own  people^  -  to  th^  enrichment  of 
-jtnany  indi^iduajs. 

'60.   ' ^Thh  diffiifion:  of  weakh,  thtough  many 
'flioufarids  of  families,  muft^  encoytrage  manufa^ 
tvatesj  'promot^  ik^Me  of'  every  jutide  of  coiv- 
gumption,  and^migmpAtf  ti^e,  pubfic  Tevenue  ;  and 
'^^ugh  ihdividiiiild  become  riph,  yef  the^  drf)ts  (if 
tl^e  piibKc  inpreafe,  in  fime  of  wjur,i%hieh  ^there- 
fore ought  never  to  be^erter^d  on,  b«it£^ 
mtift  ucgent  *  arid  preffing  nieceffity,-  >  War,  ac4s 
iieitain,'  c?innot  be  ^tQg6^  V  but^wM 
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Nwre  ate,  contrarjr  to  ctir  int^rdll,  cdtnpclleil  tb 
enter  on  that 'du-eful^d'fhocking 'means  o£  de- 
fence, 'let  us  piroiectite  it  ^Sh  vigour,  btiv  dildf- 
ly  by'fea,  as  tfie  moft  natural  feat  of  iteto  ftjr 
^Iritaih.  •  As  War,  hbweiVer,  has  b^en  flie '  catxfe 
of  our  national  debt,  no  oiie  can  ttelitate  cii 
giving  bis  moft  ardeiit  wilhes  for  ilie  long  co^tr-- 

*nuati6n  bf^  peace,  as  the  Itibft  certain  anid'nevttw 

'failing  remedy  f6r  its  tiENdu6tion. 

SI.  Now  that  we  hive  detained  ^  the  ntoft 
'd^efifable  of  all  events,  peabe  With  bur  neigh-, 
'bburs  *,  the  moft  effedtiml  tteans  on  our^pitrt  to 
'enfute  Its  pehnknency  'Will /be,  fuch  2i^iiiiit^ 
'tibn  only,  6f '  our  navy,  to  Ihall  ft31  efiftrfe 
Tecurity  dg^iift  ariy  ftrdden  attaBc  of  •  our  cffi&t 
'  roles.  It '  his  been  the  bpitiion  of  many  %-« 
'  telUgeht '  teen,  that^  the  tfepb^ion-of ifeitAidn, 
on  a  fniall  penfion,  to  ferve  in  future  wars,  woul4 

prevent^ 


'    w 


♦  This' was  written  foon  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and 
before  our  difputes  with  the  French  Government,  on  acir 
fio^^nt  of  Ma^ta,  ai^d  other  pnpor^nt  fubjeds,  t9ok  pl^ce^ 
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present,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  imprefling  of 
failors  when  wanted,  render  us  lefs  liable  to  mu- 
jtinjps  iq  the  fleet,  and  be  attended  with  other 
a^vaptjiges  *  ;  keeping  always  in  remembrance, 
that,  it  is  trade  which  makes  failors,  and  failors  a 
BaYy.     Th^  fuperiority  of  our  navy  and  niari- 
.  ners,  being  generally  known,  would  have  an  ex^ 
cellent  efFeft  in  the  prefervation  of  peace,  efpe- 
cially  if  Europe  were  apprifed  of  a  firm  refolw-' 
tion  in  Gpvemment,  not  to  exhauft  our  wealth 
in  continental  concerns.     Such  r^folutions  might 
BO  doubt  occaiion  fome  ajteratioas  in  our  treaties 
with  foreign  powers;   but  in  deliberating  on 
.  thefe  fubjefts,  mipifters  ought  qpnftantly  to  keep 
oin  rememjbraripe,  that  the  wealth  pf  both  the  In- 
^es  has  hitherto  been,  and  alwaya  will  be  com- 
jpanded  by  the  nation  pofleflfed  of  the  greateft 

/ojTc^  by  iea^    It  i^  oi^y  peace,  ?in  acknowledge 

'   •    ■        (■    '   ■         ■   ^•. 

fuperiority 


."  M'.iV 


*  The  benefit  that  might  arife  from  the  rcgiftration  of 
feamen  is  diluted  by  fome  profeflional  men,  giving  the  eX" 
ample  of  Denmark,  in  proof  of  its  inutility  5  fuch  a  praC" 
tice  deferves,  however,  more  mature  confideration  than  cafl 
^  given  it  in  thi§  place*  * 
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iuperiority  of  otir  navy,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
prefent  flourifliing  ftate  of  our  commerce,  that 
can  efFedtually  bring  about  fuch  d.  redudion  of' 
our  national  debt,  as  to  bring  us  into  what  may' 
be  called  eafy  circumftances,  and  to  enable  mi- 
nifters  to  abolifh  the  moft  obnoxious  taxes.     In 
fuch  a  happy  fituation,  we  may  look  with  com- 
placency on  the  debt  of  the  nation,  as  a  pub- 
lic  ftock  belonging  to  certain  indi^duals,  who. 
receive  their  intereft  quarterly,  to  be  again  dif- 
fufed  through  the  country,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  every  fort  of  induftry  and  trade. 

32.  But  this  defiirable  ftate  of  public  and  pri- 
vate affairs  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  ftridi- 
«ft  economy  in  our  minifters,  their  vigilance  ovei^ 
the  tranfaftions  of  foreign  courts,  their  modera- 
tion, v^dthout  timidity,  in  negociation,  and  a  firm* 
but  fecret  refolution  to  maintain,  if  poflible, 
peace  with  all  the  world.  For  war  has  now  be- 
come fo  expenfive,  that  I  fliould  dread  fuch  a 
£irther  accumulatioa  of  our  debt,  as  has  been' 
incurred  in  our  late  conteft  with  France.  I 
fpeak  vnxki  great  diffidence  on  this  fubje<3^,  be- 


^%r%  «  ^«  .^i^ 
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caufe  equally  iinqusjified  with  th^  uioft  igno- 
rant, to  fay  vjitif,  certainjty,  to  what  amount  our 
debt  may  be  carried,  widiput  Hiking  the  ruin 
of  the  nation.  Thi§  is  a  fpeculation  which  has 
baffled  the  aj>|eft  of  our  financiers  in  fonxier 
times ;  for  we  now  bear  with  eafe  tiear  four 
times  the  4ebt  that  was  faid  to  be  the  ne  plus 
ulpra  of  our  power  about  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century.  But  riotA/Jcithftanding  the  prefent 
eafe,  affluence,  and  fecurity  in  which  we  live, 
under  the  beft  government  in  tlie  world,  let  no 
man  be  fo  hg^rdy  as  to  fay,  that  our  debt  naay 
be  very  confiderably  augmented,  without  dan- 
ger to  the  ftate.  Tfhat  we  are  able  to  bear  ^nore 
than  our  prefent  d^bt,  I  am  confident ;  but  hovy^ 
iliuch  more,  is  impoffible  for  any  one  to  fay 
with  precifion ;  it  is  an  ej^periment  which  has 
i^eyer  yet,  and  I  hope  never  will  be  tried  ;  Ij^ 
our  fate  fhould  be  that  pf  the  bar  of  irpn  ^hiph 
bore  ten  tons  to  be  fufpended  firon^  it,  without 
s>ny  apparent  injury,  |>ut,  on-  tfie  addition  of 
j^gther  ton,  it  fnapped. 

^.     TTh^  fmting  fui^d,  <^  pijjs  Riitt^^n  y^^ 

'     '   ^'^^"      ly. 
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Ijy  as  efkbliflied  hy  our  ei&caHent  finaQdm*  Mt' 
Pittv  with  the  accilmiilidon  of  ks  power  amuialr 
ly  kicreafiag,  rnxxHy  ia  times  of  peace,  have  a> 
confiderable  etkA  in  diminifhing  the  public 
^bt ;  but  it  can  at  no  time  be  adequate  to  the' 
liquidation  of  the  many  milliona  borrowed  for 
our  defence,  in  the  expenfive  wars  in  which  we 
are  {6  frequem^y^  engaged.  From  the  unbound** 
ed  ambition  and  enmity  of  our  reftlels  ndi^ 
hours,  thd  intervals  of  peace  are  too  (hort  to  al« 
low  the  operationi  of  the  fmking  fund  to  mdce 
any  cpnfiderable  impreiGon  on  the  debt  con* 
drafted  in  the  war  immediately  {Mrecedk^.  The 
klevital}le  confequence  of  fimding  every  pid)liQ 
loim  £oit  the  exigencies  of  Government,  for  more 
tlum  a  century,  has  been  a  progreiGve  increaie 
of  the  puWic  debt,  from  fixteen,  to  above  fiver 
hundred  millions.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
funding  fyft^n,  which  has  certainly  raifed  our 
country  to  the  higb  degree  of  power  and  pros- 
perity it  now  ^tijoys,  muft  ultimately  prove  our 
ruin,  if  foin^  ^equate  means  are  not  applied,  to 
prevent  any  confiderable  addition  to  the  preient 

krge 
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large  debt  of  the  Empire.  To  obviate^  as  *  far 
Is  poflible,  this  groWifig  evil,  befrdes  the  aflefled 
taxes,  which,  from  the  rates  being  heightened, 
produce  a  greater  fiira  than  formerly,  there 
have  been,  from  tim'fe  to  time,  feverd  others 
granted  by  Parliament,  fiifBciently  produdlive^ 
to  pay  more  than  the  intereft  of  the  loans* 
demanded  during  the  war.  But  fome  more 
cffedual  means  being  ftill  wanted,  to  prevent* 
the  pradice  of  fimding  every  loan,  and  to  faci-^^ 
litate  the  liquidation  of  part  of  the  national  debt^ 
the  income-tax  bill  was  framed.  Though  grfeat 
merit  is  due  to  Mr  Pitt,  for  the  fagacity  he  diC* 
played  in  the  formation  of  this  bill,  and  for  his 
indefatigable  exertions  in  getting  it  pafled  through 
both  houfes  of  Parliament,  yet  many  objections  ^ 
have  been  raifed  againft  it,  not  only  on  account- 
of  its  being  lefs  produftive  than  was  expected, 
but  from  other  fuppofed  defeds  in  the  bill  itfelf. 
It  became  accordingly  unpopular,  and  w:as  re- 
pealed at  the  peace.  But  to  make  up  for  thi^ 
deficiency  of  the  revenue,  other  additional  taxes 
have  been  impofed  on  malt,  hops,  ale,  windows, 

and 
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and  Other  articles,  which  it  is  fuppofed  will  be 
equivalent  to  what  we  lofe  by  giving  up  the' 
incotiie^tax; 

34.  Mr  AddingtDn,  who,  on  account  of  his 
gre^  abilities  j  and  calm,  conclufive  manner  of  rea- 
soning, on  the  bufmefs  of  the  nation,^  has  moft  de- 
fervedly^  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  public,  is 
of  opinion,  that  if  pdace  fhall  continue,  the  prefeut 
revenue  is  fuffieient  to  liquidate,  in  a  few  years^' 
a  great  pait  of  our  national  debt.  This  muft  bfe 
facilitated  by  the  aft  of  1792,  which  provides j 
that  on  ail  future  loans,  (in  addition  to  the  taxes 
to  be  impofed,  for  paying  the  intereft  of  the 
fame)j  a  furplus  of  one  pound  per  cent,  per  an- 
num^ on  ihe  capital  created,  Ihould  be  raifed 
for  the  redemption  pf  that  capital ;  to  which  the 
ininifter  has  conftantly  adhered.  If^  after  a  few 
year6  triaj  of  this  plan,  it  fhall  be  found  to  an- 
fwer  the  expectations  of  Adminlftration  and  the 
public  }  then  muft  it  be  denominated  the  wifeft 
fch^me  of  finance  that  has  hitherto  been  offered 
f 01^  the  fecuriiy  of  the  creditors  of  the  public, 
ahd  fafety  of  this  country  from  every  hazard  of 

VOL.  I.  C  G  bankruptcy. 
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bankraptcy.  It  is  this  laft  circumiknce  whicli 
has  afforded,  for  this  century  paft,  fo  many  op- 
portunities to  die  oppofition  in  Parliament,  of 
declaiming  agsunft  the  funding  fyftem,  and  with 
foch  plaufibHity  of  argument,  as  to  gain  a  ge- 
neral belief  of  its  improjiriety,  and  danger  to 
the  ftate.  Even  men  of  abilities,  unconneft- 
ed  with  Adminiftration,  and  who  wifh  well  to 
their  country,  have  had  the  moft  dreadful  appre- 
henfions  of  the  confequences  of  a  continued  in- 
creafe  of  the  national^  debt  From  the  jwrefent 
flourifliing  ftate  of  this  nation,  hpwever,  it  is 
evident,  that  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the'Ut- 
moft  extent  of  our  power ;  but  it  is  to  prevent 
even  the  approadx  of  fo  dHmal  a  cataftrophe, 
that  the  above  bills  have  been  ena£ted ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hc^ed  they  will  anfwer  the  expedatidn  of 
the  Legiflature,  Befides,  in  time  of  peace,  when 
our  furplus  revenue  and  the  finking  fund  come 
to  operate,  with  the  moft  decifive  influence,  in 
diminifl^ing  the  debt  of  the  nation,  the  obvious 
confequence  muft  be,  an  alleviation  of  the  pub- 
lic burdens,  by  a  diminudon  or  an  abolitioa^  of 
V  fuch 
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flich  tixes  as  bear  hardeft  on  the  induftrious  of 
the  lower  ranks.  What  ought  m ,  a  great  mea* 
fure  to  filence  the  Oppofition  on  this  head, 
and  to  exhilarate  every  true  patriot,  is,  that  in 
this  year  1802,  five  millions  being  annually  ap* 
propriated  for  the  redemption  of  the  national 
debt,  eighty-one  millions  are  already  redeemed, 
and,  by  the  fale  of  the  land-tax,  fort)r.  eight 
millions  more  will  be  annihilated  in  the  courfe 
of  five  years. 

35.  The  great  wealth  of  the  country,  deriv- 
ed from  the  increafe  of  out  commerce,  the  riches 
acquired  by  individuals  in  India,  arid  other  parts 
of  the  worlds  the  intereft  of  our  national  debt, 

•  •  • 

the  dividends  of  the  India  and  other  mercantile 
companies,  is  not  tndiout  its  difadvmtages.  Thiis 
luperabundance  of  wealth  lowers  the  value  of 
money,  augments  the  price  of  provifions,  raifes 
the  wages  of  labour,  and  increafes  the  price  tff 
rtaiiufkdur^s,*  which  muft  enable  our  rivals  iti 
trade  to  un^rfeli  us  in  foreign  marKets.  The 
commerce  of  France  and  Holland,  thfe  two  great 

C  c  2  |pmpetitort 
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competitors  with  Britain  for  trade,  being,  in  cori-' 
feqiience  of  the  late  war,  ftill  iil  a  ftate  of  de- 
preflion,  their. rivalfhip  cannot,  perhaps,  on  ac- 
count  of  our  large  capitals,  be  greatly  felt  for 
fome  time  by  this  country.  But  we  ought 
not  to  overlook  the  ^  circumftance,  that  the 
very  poverty  of  France  and  Holland  will  ope- 
rate ftrongly  againft  the  m^tcantite  intgreft  of 
Britain,  as  the  low  prices  of  the  neceflaries  of 
life  will  enable  them  to  work  cheaper,  and 
to  underfell  us  in  many  articles.  This  will 
probably  be.  the  cafe,  not  only  in  foreign  nations, 
butr  even  in  our  own  markets,  if  not  prevented 
by  high  duties   on   importation,  for  a  limited 

time ;  until  we  can  furnifh  them  on  equal,  or 

<    ■ 

ipore  beneficial  terms,  to  the  purchafer.  For 
the  too  great  accumulation  of  riches,  in  a  mer- 
cantile ftate,  is  a  difeafe  that  will  cure  itfelf,  by 
the  flow  but  certsun  reduction  of  our  wealth ; 
which  is  generally  accompanied  with  difcontent 
among  the  \frorkmen,  who  cannot,  or  will  no 
reafon  on  the  neceflity  of  reducing  the  price  o; 
labour.     I  am  not  afraid  of  the  too  Ijpeedy  n 
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duftion  of  our  debt,  which  will  operate  fo  floW- 
ly  in  its  effects  on  trade  and  commerce,  as  fcaixe- 
ly  to  be  felt  for  many  years  ;  but  it  is  certaifi 
that  the  liquidation  of  every  million  wull  leflen 
proportionably  the  circulating  capital  of  the 
kingdom. 

S^.  Wealth,  or  rather  eafy  circumftances, 
among  the  lower  ranks, '  is  the  efFe£t  of  their  in- 
■^idiiftry,  and  the  price  of  labour  apparendy  high, 
but  in  reality  (from  the  rate  of  provifions)  no 
more,  for  the  moft  part,  than  is  requifite  for  a 
moderate  fiibfiftence.  If  the  wages  of  work- 
men,  in  certain  employments,  are  higher  than 
is  confident  with  a  moderate  profit  on  the  ma- 
nufafture,  it  is  ufually  owing  to  large  commif- 
fions  for  that  article,  and  a  fcarcity  of  hands, 
which  ceafes  as  foon  as  other  manufadurers 
come  in  competition  with  them.  The  faihe 
thing  happens  in  other  branches  of  trade,  even 
where  lliere  is  neither  a  fcarcity  of  hands  nor 
exorbitant  wages  ;  but  the  manufacturer  is  un- 
derfold   in  poorer   countries,   where  provifions 

C  c  3  and 
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and  labour  are  cheaper.     In  this  way^  the  wages 
of  workmen,  and  the  prices  of  manufataxires, 
are  gradually  reduced,  with  feme  diminution  of 
the  public  revenue,  from  an  inability  in  the  la- 
boui«r  to  purchafe  the  lame  quantity,  as  fonajier- 
ly,  of  fuch  confumable  commodities  as  are  taxed. 
Thefe  are  the  ufual  confequences  of  a  cpmped- 
tion  between  nadons  for  trade^  which  fi^fts, 
till  the  fuperior  quality  and  cheapnefc  df^  (he 
commodity  throws  the  fale  in  fevour  of  the 
one  or  the  other  country.     The  poorer  country 
has  often,  for  fpme  time,  and  for  the  reafons 
mentioned,  an  advantage  over  the  more  opuknt^ 
but  money  has  fuch  powerful  efie9;s,  on  com- 
merce, that  it  is  obferved  to  flourilh  moft  ia  tljie 
richeft  ftates.     This,  in  fuch  countries,  is^  owing 
to  the  low  rate  of  intereft,  the  large  capitals,  em^ 
ployed  in  trade,  various  kinds  of  machinery  for 
facilitating  and  leflening  the  labour  in  certain 
paanufeiSures,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
the  l^ds,  which  lefferiR  th^  price  of  provifions. 

Sec- 
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Section  III. 

^N  7HE  PROGRESSIVE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  AGRI* 
CULTURE,  AND  MEANS  OF  ITS  INCREASE,  TO 
ANSWER  THE  RISING  DEMANDS  OF  THE  PUB- 
Lie* 

37.  As  the  wages  of  labour,  in  moll  cafes, 
muft  be  regulated  by  the  price  of  provifions,  it 
is  the  duty  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  public  in 
general,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  confift- 
ent  with  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeil,  to  increafe 
the  produce  of  the  land,  and  to  keep  the  prices 
as  low  as  pofiible.  But  as  the  rate  of  every  fort 
of  provifion  brought  to  market,  is  in  a  great 
meafure  ri^lated  by  the  price  of  grain,  it  is  on 
the  exteniion  and  encouragement  of  agriculture 
we  ought  chiefly  to  depend,  for  the  redudion 
of  the  prefent  high  prices  of  the  neceflaries^of 
life.  This  is  the  more  neceflary,  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  ^ith  the  exception  of  barley,  this 
country,  which  in  former  times  produced  more 
grain  than  was  fufiicient  for  its  inhabitants,  has, 

Cc*  'during 
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during  the  laft  thirty  years,  been  under  the  ne-: 
ceflity  of  depending  on  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries  for  a  part  of  its  fupply.  This  fad, 
ascertained  by  the  Cuftomhoufe  books,  and  by 
dealers  in  grain,  is  the  more  extraordinary,  a$ 
agriculture  in  Britain  has  been  in  a  continued 
ftate  of  improvement  during  the  currency  of  the 
laft  century,  and  particularly  for  thefe  laft.  forty 
or  fifty  years :  but  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  gi^e 
fome  explanation  of  this  feeming  paradox. 

88.  From  the  great  encouragem(?nt  given, 
of  late  years,  for  the  rearing  of  black  cattle,  the 
improvement  of  many  farms  has  terminated  in 
the  enclofing  and  dividing  the  arable  lands  into 
fields  for  pafture.  But  the  fame,  or  rather  a 
greater  quantity  of  grain,  being  annually  in  de^ 
mand,  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  farmers^have 
found  it  their  intereft  to  employ  both  fkill  and 
^xpence,  and  for  the  moft  part  with  confiderable 
advantage,  in  bringing  fuch  lands  into  tillage,  as 
afforded  very  little  profit,  while  they  remained 
in  pafture*    From  the  information  of  ikilful  farmr 

ers 
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^5*s  of  experience  and  obfervation,  it  appears 
*^ine  certain^  that  the  great  quantity  of  what 
"^^as  formeriy  confidered  4s  wafte  lands,  now 
wought  into  culture,  greatly  overbalances  the  in-» 
creafed  number  of  grafs  farms.  They  likewife 
aflert,  that  from  the  fiiperior  agriculture  of  our 
times,  the  fame  quantity  of  land,  whether  in 
grain  or  grafs  fields,  is  much  more  produdlive 
than  fOTmerly.  The  extraordinary  demand  for 
every  fpecies  of  animal  food,  as  well  as  for  grain, 
is  chiefly  owing  to « the  great  increafed  number 
of  our  mechanics,  manufadlurers,  and  labourers, 
throughout  Britain,  and  the  vidualling  of  our^ 
Navy  and  merchant-ftiips,  both  of  which  have 
been  gradually  increafmg  for  many  years,  palt 
It  is  this  greater  demand  for  the  produdlions  of 
the  earth,  by  artificers  and  manufacturers, .  em- 
ployed in  the  fabrication  of  various  articles  for 
Jionxe  cpnfumpfion  a»d  exportation,  aad  alfo  in 
the  victualling  of  our  fhips,  that  encourages  agri- 
culture, and  increafes  population,  fiut  from' 
this  lafl  circumftance,  which  has  taken  pla^e 
frpip  the  ipcreafed, wealth  of  the  kingdpni,  as^ 

weU 
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well  as  from  other  poweiful  caufes  I  fhall  pr^- 
fently  have  occaiion  to  mention^  there  has  not 
been,  for  fome  tune  paft,  a  fufficiency  of  land  in 
tillage,  to  lower  the  price  of  grain. 

39.  By  the  extenfion  of  agriculture,  juft 
mentioned,  and  the  more  ikilful  manner  in 
which  it  is  carried  on,  to  what  was  pradifed 
about  fifty  or  fixty  years  ago,  there  is  now 
more  grain  raifed  annually,  than  was  in  thofe 
days;  but  the  ccmfiunption  of  it  being  gready 
increafed,  it  falls  fliort  of  the  demand.  The 
number  of  faddle  horfes,  and  thofe  for  drau^t 
and  wheel  carriages,  beii^  gready  more  than 
formedy,  octagons  a  confiderable  demand  for 
oats*.     But  the  immeofe  quantity  of  this  laft 

:^cies 

.  ■        ■  r 

*  As  a  confiderable  faving  of  diis  article,  perhaps  a 
third,  fome  fay  near  one  half,  may  be  made,  by  caufing 
the  oats  to  be  cut  or  broken  in  the  miU,  before  they  are 
Ufed;  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  Legillature  to  take 
this  circumftance  under  confidetation,  and  to  extend  it  at 
lei^ft  to  the  cavalry,  and  the  train  and  waggon  horfes  of  th^ 

V  wmy. 
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impedes  of  grain,  ufed  in  tbe  maintenance  of 
Ivories,  js  not  perhaps  double  the  quantity  of 
barley,  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  confiimed  by 
the  diftillers,  in  making  malt  fpirits.  It  is  true, 
that  part  of  the  grain  ufed  by  the  diftillers  is  im- 
ported from  foreign  nations ;  but  the  quantity 
bought  up  by  them,  from  the  farmers  of  this. 
couatry^  is  fo  great,  as  to  have  a  deciflre  eSeOi 
in  k^!^)ing  up  the  prices. 

40.  Thefe  feveral  ways  in  which  we  know 
live  increafed  annual  produce  ot  the  land  to  be 
Qiqpended,  ^e  fo  many  proofe  of  the  general^ 
wealth  aad  profperity  of  the  country.  But  die 
duration  of  this  profpmty  muft  be  ]^recariou8 
and  uncertain,  while  the  prices  of  provifiong 
continue  high,  and  beyond  the  eafy  pwchafe  of 
artifts  ^d  manufadurers,  ej|)eciaUy  if  a  compe-*^ 

,      .    tition^ 
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army.  On  the  fame  faving  plan,  it  may  not  be  improper 
tp  have  a  certain  fmall  portion  i>f  beans  or  peas,  which  are 
known  to  be  a.hparty  fpod  fpr  horfes,  mixed  with  each  i^^ir 
txQ»  of  oats. 
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tition  (hall  arife,  in  the  famfe  articles,  with  other 
countries  who  can  afford  to  work  cheaper.    This 
fearcity  of  provifions  i^  by  fome  afcribed,   as^ 
mentioned  ^bove,  to  an  over-proportion  of  grafs 
ferms  to  the  quantity  of  land  in  tillage  ;  but  this 
is  a  miftake  fo  obvious,  that  it  fcarcely  deferves 
confutation.    It  is  fufKcient  to  obferve,  that  when 
any  produd:  of  the  land  falls  fhort  of  the  de- 
mand, the  quantity  for  the  market,  whether  of 
black  c^e  or  of  grain,  ought  to  be  augmented ; 
which  can  only  be  done  by  the  divifion  of  com- 
mons, arid  the  culture  of  wafte  lands,  and  thereby 
extending  the  grafs,  or  com  fields,  as  much  as 
fe  pradticable.  ^  This,  in  fome  places,  cannot  be 
done  with  much  effedt,  all  the  lands  of  the  pro-^ 
prietors  being   already  in   tillage,  or  in  grafs,' 
though  not  perhaps  in  th^  higheft  ftate  of  im- 
provement ;  but  in  many  more  diftriils  it  may, 
by  the  afliftance  of  Parliament,  be  executed  to  a 
great  extent 

41.     "Pie  number  of  acres  in  commons,  and 
m  what  are  called  wafte  lands,  firom  their  af- 

fording^ 
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fofding  little  or  no  profit  to  the  proprietors^  but 
which  are  all  more  or  lefs  capable  of  cultivation 
and  improvement,  is  immenfe  in  both  kingdoms. 
As  no  exa£l  meafurement  has  been  taken  of  the 
lands  in  this  ftate,  the  quantity  is  uncertain.  In 
a  calculation  I  have  feen  of  the  number  of  acres 
remaining  uncultivated,  but  capable  of  improve- 
ment, in  England,  Wales,  and  Scodand,  for  the 
accuracy  of  which,  I  pretend  not,  however,  to 
vouch,  they  were  eftimated  as  follows  :— 


• 

Acres. 

I.   liands  incapable  of  improvement 

- 

1,000,000 

2.  Proper  for  plantations 

•> 

3,000,000 

J,  For  upland  pafture 

- 

14,^000,000 

4.  For  tillage 

m» 

3,ogo,ooo 

5.  Meadows,  or  water  meadows 

Total 

1,060,000 

22,000,000 

It  is  thought,  that  were  thefe  to  be  pjit  in  a 
ftate  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  their  any 
nual  produce  might  be  fairly  eftimated  as  fol- 

V 

lows:    -- 
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iftWs               -                -  ^             L. 

2d,  Plantations  at  8s.  per  acre  •               i,2oo,ocO 

3d,  Upland  paflures/at  5s.  ditto  *  -          .  3,800,000 

4th,  Arable  land,  at  los.  ditto  -               1,500,000 

5th,  Meadows,  or  water  meadows,  at  30s.  iditto   1,500,000 


Total  annyal  ptoduce  -  -  8,000,000 

—But  as  this-  fum  muft  be  confidered  only  as  a 
rent,  fo  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  ought  to  be  eftimated  at  twenty-four  mil- 
lions, or  three  times  the  rent,  exclufive  of  the 
tithe,  according  to  the  cuftomary  mode  of  its 
▼aluation, 

42.  So  great  an  extent  6f  uncultivated  ter- 
ritory, in  a  powerful  kingdom,  whofe  politics 
and  refources  have  been  for  ages  employed  in 
expenfive  wars  for  the  acquifition  of  foreign 
territory,  of  much  lefs  value  than  that  which 
has  been  neglefted  at  home,  is  a  fa£t,  though 
true,   which  will  fcsurcely  gain   credit.      It  is, 

however, 

*  There  is  probably  a  miilake  in  the  eftimation  of  this 
art;icle,  as  a  great  part  of  upland  pafture  is  incapable  of  ip- 
improvemcntt 
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however,  to  be  hoped,  now  that  the  war  is  end- 
ed, into  which  we  were  forced,  by  a  frandc, 
cruel,  and  didbitorial  nation,  that  the  Parliament 
will  pay  proper  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
what  may  be  called  a  new  acquifidon  of  territo-i 
ry,  not  to  be  taken  from  us  in  any  future  war, 
bat  with  the  lofs  of  our  ifland  and  our  freedom. 
I  was  told  in  my  youth,  or  learnt  the  precept 
fix)m  fome  book  of  wifdom,  never  to  tell  an  im- 
probable ftory,  though  I  knew  it  to  be  true,  left 
my  veracity  fhould  be  called  in  queftion.  This 
advice,  I  am  afraid,  is  too  applicable  to  the  cal- 
culation I  have  made  of  the  treafurfe  that  may 
be  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  wafte  lands  in 
Britdn,  which  is  fo  immenfe,  that  I  deferve  not, 
perhaps,  entire  credit  for  my  affertion.  But  fup- 
pofe  we  were  to-  adopt  Lord  Ghefterfield's  meafure 
of  belief,  in  a  certain  cafe,  and  admit  only  one 
half;  even  then,  our  wafte  lands  would  annually 
produce  more  real  wealth,  than  Spain  has  derive 
ed  from  her  gold  and  filver  mines  in  America. 
This  is  corroborated  by  fome  calculations  I  have 
htely  feeti,  probably  more  corred:  than  the  above 

table. 
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table,  particularly  that  of  the  Committee  of  Waftcf 
Lands,  which  eftimates  them,  in  England  afone^ 
at  feven  millions  eight  himdred  thoiifand  acres^ 
If  we  dedudt  from  tlte-  table  in  page'  4^1 3j  th^ 
million  of  unimproveable  aci'es,  and  the  four- 
teen millions  of  upland  pafture,  both  of  which 
ou^t  perhaps  to  be  kept  out  of  the  tabfe,  then 
the  amount  will  be  near  to  that  in  the  report  of 
the  above  committee,  with  the  difference  of  per-* 
haps  two  millions  of  wafte  land^  in  Scotland,  in* 
eluding  the  iflands* 

43.  We  are  not,  howevfer,  to  fuppofe,  thai 
the  uncultivated  commons,  and  wafte  lands  iri 
Britain,  even  in  the'ftate  in  which  they  are  pre* 
fendy  kept,  af  e  altogether  unproduGive ;  they 
certainly  are  of  fonie  ufe  to  individuals  in  their 
neighbourhood,  who  take  the  opportunity  of 
giving  a  fcanty  fubfiftence  to  a  cow  or  two,  a 
foal,  or  a  few  fheep.  But  this  liberty  is  of  little 
pr  no  benefit  to  the  public  j  it  is  even  a  difad- 
vantage  to  the  poor  people  themfelves  ;  for  they 
-being  contented  to  live  on  a  few  potatoes  and 

pot-herbs, 
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]pot-hefbs,  with  the  milk  of  theh:  cow,  they 
cair^  nothing  to  market,  fkve  t  few  anniiai 
fleeces,  and  fometimes  A  horfe  of  little  valuer 
From  the  iriddence  ^ind  (loth  in  which  thefe 
t^eoplcf  choofe  to  litre,  the  value  of  their  annual 
laboik*  to  the  Scate  cannot,  even  when  coUedive^ 
Ijr  takeri,  be  very  great.  I  know  not  how  k 
ean  be  eftilnated  $  but,  were  tins  pof&ble,  I  am 
pedffuaded  that  it  woidd  make  ho  appearance, 
i;vhen  compared  to  the  loweft  valuation  of  the 
produce  o£  the  lands,  when  improved  It  ia  not 
even  fufficient  for  their  maintenance ;  of  couriei 
many  of  them  become  beggars^^  and  a  burthen  on 
the  parifh.  When  a  poor  man  has  accefs  to  a  com- 
mon, tx)  feed  two  or  three  cows,  it  makes  him 
idle,  &0ai  a  d^endence  on  their  produce,  which 
he  obtains  without  labour.  A  Angular  proof  of 
this  fa£t,  is^  diat  an  extenfive  common^  ia  die 
pariib  of  Charley  in  Sufiex,  is  the  cluef  cauie  of 
a^  extrav^ant  afMment  for  die  poor,  of  no  leia 
than  nine  (hillings  in  the  pound  **  When  the 
VOL.  L  D  d  ParUament 


^  »  -« 


^  Sk?u;hc§  by  Lord  Kftimtl/ 
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FlBxliament  fhaU  be  pleaf^  to  take  into  coiifider- 
adoQ  the  (fiv^oa  and  improvement  of  die  comr 
mom  ami  waile  landi,  ibaof^  compeniatipn,,  or^ 
iinali  annmtiea,  pethaps^  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
immediate  fufierars,  who  may  have  leafes  from 
die  proprietors  of  the  cc^amens ;  which  may  be- 
eafilj  done,  without  any  expeiiqe  to  Gtovero?- 
iB€nt,  ,from  &e  rents  of  the  landa.    If  ^m  hap- 
py event  fhaU  gradually  take  pkif^>  which  I 
apprehend  would  fuit  the  country  much  beGEer 
Azii  a  rapid  extenfion  of  the  culture  of  thefe 
Jtandg}  dien  provifionsL  would  become  moro  rea^ 
fonaUe^  whM   peculation    and   mapufaflures 
would  proportiooayy  i 


44.  But  aa  t^  mofl:  princely  eftate  of  ad 
individual  may,  by  wafte,  inattention,  and  the 
knavery  of  thc^e  employed  in  the  management 
of  it,  be  nm  out,  and  the  proprietor  become 
poofj  in  the  midft  of  luxury  and  diffipadon; 
46  the  golden  dreams  of  a  new  acquifition  of 
territory,  wealth,  papulation,  and  power,  may 
vanilh.     With  the  afliftance,  however,  of  Par- 

kent, 
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Uaxnenty  this  may  be  prevented,  by  the  e(bh> 

ft 

bliftiment  of  fuch  rules  and  regulations,  for 
the  divifion  and  improvement  of  the  com- 
mons and  wafte  lands,  as  may  feem  bdl  fuit-* 
ed  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  country.  Af- 
ter the  greateil  wifdom,  juftice,  and  impar- 
tiality, however,  have  been  exercifed  on  this 
fubged,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  I  doubt  not 
Qf  diicontents  aridng  among  felfiih  individuals 
inta:e(led  in  the  divifion  of  the  lands.  Govern- 
ment ought^  however,  like  a  good  nurfe,  to 
kinder  thoie,  who  are  under  its  prote^ion,  from 
doing  miichief  to  themfelves  or  to  others,  of 
which  fon^e  people  are  in  perpetual  purfuit. 
This,  moft  likely,  may  be  the  cafe  with  thofe  at- 
fuQiing  a  right  in  the  property  of  the  Wafte  lands, 
who  felfiihly  infift  on  the  public  good  giving 
way  to  their  fwivate  intereft. 

45.  It  is  certain,  that  ikilful  farmers  at  pre« 
Sent  raife  more  ry?-^afe,  clover,  and  other  nw- 
tridve  pl^ts  aiid  roots,  for  the  food  of  horfes 
aad  Ubck  cattle,  thao  was  produced  l^y  tr^le  the 
quantity  of  the  fame  ground  half  a  century  ago. 

D  d  2  JFrom 
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From  the  late  amasdng  increafe  in  the  diMIa* 
tion  of  malt  Ijpiritsf,  arifes  another  coiifiderabI< 
fource  for  the  feeding  of  black  cattle,  which 
ate  bought  up  by  the  diftillers  in  numbers  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  the  diffiUery,  and 
fattened  on  the  grains,  and  what  is  called  the 
bottoms  of  the  ftills,  for  the  market  Of  late 
years,  A  great  part  of  the  lands  in  die  Highlandi 
of  Scodand  has  been  converted  into  fheep-walks, 
as  much  more  produdive  to  the  farmer,  bodi  on 
account  of  the  fleece  and  the  carcafe,  than  when 
employed  in  the  rearing  of  black  catde.  But 
there  ftill  remain  confiderable  trads  of  country^ 
better  calculated  for  the  breeding  of  fmall  black 
catde,  than  for  any  other  ufe  to  which  they 
could  be  employed  by  the  farmer;  of  courfe' 
diey  ferve  as  a  ntirfery  fc«r  the  rearing  of  bul- 
locks and  cows,  which  are  moftly  ibid  to  the 
Englifh  drovers  at  oiir  great  markets  for  the  iale; 
of  black  catde.  Thefe  improvements  in  dw 
feeding  of  beeves  and  fheep,  have  been  gra< 
and  progreffive  for  many  years ;  and  die  quanj 
ty  of  meat  ufed  i$  now  mudi  greater  than 
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erly ;  but  on  account  of  this  greater  demand, 

the  prices  have  rifen  and  kept  pace  with  the  in^ 

creafed  quantity  of  beef  and  mutton  brought  to 

market.     In  fmall  towns  and  villages,   where, 

Jibout  fifty  years  s^o,  there  were  not  killed  above 

two  or  three  fheep  in  the  week,  and  never  a 

£iillock  or  cow,  urdefe  in  November,  when  moft 

of  them  were  faited  for  the  vsrinter,  there  are 

now  kept  regular  and  full  markets,  once  or  twice 

a  week,  for  every  kind  of  butcher  meat 

46.  Though  we  have  fometimes,  from  un- 
^vourable  feaibns,  a  fcarcity  of  grain,  yet  from 
the  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the  exten- 
fion  of  our  com  fields,  it  is  genersdly  known 
and  acknowledged,  that,  one  year  with  another, 
there  is  now  more  grain  raifed  and  brought  to 
market  than  formerly.  From  this  circumflance, 
ftrangers,  and  perfons  unacquainted  with  the 
ftate  of  this  country,  would  naturally  fuppofe 
prices  to  have  fallen  ;  but  as  the  grain  raifed  is 
infuflScieijt  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabi- 

P  d  3  tants. 
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tants^  th^  valtte  of  Uiis  fird  neceflary  of  life  hm 
rifen.  "Hie  price  of  wheat  in  the  liOtidon  ma]> 
ket  rofe,  towards  die  end  of  1795^  and  be^ 
ginning  of  the  year  1796^  to  five  pobnds  aght 
{hillings  and  fourpence  per  qusfft^  ^.  But  ibh 
dearth  eould  not  perhaps  be  afcribed  (b  much  td 
unfavourable  feafons,  as  to  the  d^biation  of  H 
deftrudtive  war ;  the  unavoidable  negleft  of  i^- 
culture  in  France,  G^roany^  and  Holland ;  the 
maintenance  in  Europe  of  above  a  million  of 
failors  and  Ibldiers,  with  a  proportionable  num-> 
ber  of  cavalry ;  and  the  Immenfe  wafte  Which 
ever  attends  on  fleets  and  annxed.  Hie  great 
fcarcity  of  all  forts  of  proYifiona  in  the  yetf 
1 800,  which  rofe  nearly  to  a  ftmine,  muft  be 

afcribed  to  tlie  fame  caiifes ;  with  the  aiggravatioa 

of  the  failure  of  the  crop   1 799  :  the  price  o^^ 
wheat  rofe  at  lail  to  fix  pounds  fburtem  (hiliings^ 
and  tenpence  p^r  quarter  f ,  and  all  other  graii 


J'  ■  ■.      '  ■  »  ■      ■ ■■■■  fl        '     ■     ■>■    ■        "       -l'^       > ■        ■>  <tli     ■■  >     '        *        "^    !■■■ 

*  'A  Letter  by  Walter  Boyd,  Jlfq.  iff.  p.  page  85, 
t  Id,  Ibid, 
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in  prDportion^  except  oats,  which,  on  account 
of  its  fcarcity^  ibid  remarkably  high  f^ 

47.  TTierife  in  tibe  price  of  pirovifions  isf 
probably  owing  to  an  increased  population,  to  i^ 
Igreater  i^uandty  of  induftry  being  annually  peri^ 
formed,  and  to  the  inhabitants  living  better  thaa 
fOTmerly :  for  it  is  certain,  that  notvfithftanding 
the  improvement  of  land^  and  the  confequent 

D  d  4  .     increafed 


■*^ 


i*»*»i^— »■!     IIIKIitl        lljllfn       \\^^m^^imm^mA*^a^ 


'  f  Thefe  are  higher  ptices'for  grain  than  any  1  can  reccdle£l 
m  the  hUlory  of  Englaadi  if  we  except  thdfef  during  the  fs^ 
mine  in  i:i7o.  The  price  of  ;yirheat|  that  year,  according 
to  Bilhop  Fleetwood,  in  his  Chronicon  preciofunii  was  four 
pounds  fixteen  (hillings  per  ^quarter,  or  fourteen  pounds 
eight  (hillings  of  our  money ;  and  even  rofe  to  fix  pounds 
eight  (hillings  per  quarter,  or  nineteen  pounds  four  {hillings 
of  our  money.  But  if  we  take  into  confideration  the  gre«it«^ 
er  efficacy  of  the  precious  metals  in  thofe  days,  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  the  difference  will  be  found 
fo  great,  as  fcarcely,  in  our  days,  to  gain  belief.  This  great 
famine,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  was  owing,  if  I 
remember  right,  to  an  almoft  total  failure  of  the  crops  in 
the  years  1269  and  1270,  and  fome  unfavourable  feafons 
prior  to  that  period. 
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mcreafe4  quantity  of  provifioiis,  there  is  ftill  t 
deficiency,  even  ib  periods  of  peace.  Thefe 
caufes,  which  conftandy  accorqipany  each  otheF, 
being  flow  in  their  progrefe,  are  apt  to  be  over-r 
fooked,  though  they  are  the  principal  circum- 
ftknces  which  have  gradually  enhanced  die  price 
of  provifions  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  laft 
century.  To  other  accidental  caufes,  of  a  tem- 
pcMury  nature,  as  wir,  bad  feafons,  &c.  are 
ufiially  afcribed  the  fcarcity  of  particular  years ; 
for  the  gradual  inereaie  of  population  and  wealth 
is  not  fb  obvious,  though  they  may  haye  arrived 
at  fuch  a  height,  as  to  account  for  the  entire  con^ 
fumpdon  of  the  crops  of  ordinary  years  of  plenty. 
In  fuch  a  fituation,  when  the  produce  and  con- 
fumption  jure  fo  nearly  balancjed,  the  temporary 
caufes,  mentioned,  a^  moft  decifively  and  fiid- 
denly,  in  raifing  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth-^  whether  of  grain  or  cattle,  and  likewife 
the  price  of  labour  :  which  fully  prpves  the  nc:-- 
ceflity  of  the  further  cultivation  of  commons  antU 
wafte  lands.  A  third  caufe  is  the  low  price  a 
filyer  and  gold,  and  their  comparative  inefl5cac)r 

B 
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in  the  purchafe  of  die  neceflaries  of  life.  Thefe 
three  caufes  undoubtedly  cooperate  in  heightai- 
ing  the  prices  of  provifione.  Tq  obviate  the  efi. 
{e€ts  of  the  two  firft,  nothing  can  be  fo  ^fFedhiai 
AS  tjie  farther  improvement  of  our  lands,  of 
which,  in  many  parte  of  the  cpuntry,  they  are 
extremely  capable, 
«• 

48.  I  propofe  not  any  remedy  for  the  over- 
proportion  of  the  precious  metals  kept  up  by 
annual  importation  from  South  America  ;  for, 
though  a  real  evil,  it  is  a  difeafe  of  which  uq 
one  complains.  Such  is  the  nature  of  commerce, 
diat  the  millions  of  gold  and  fUver  fent  annually 
from  South  America  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  are 
gradually  difperfed  through  Europe,  each  nation 
recei^ng  a  quantity  proportioned  to  their  trade 
with  the  reft  of  the  world.  As  Britain  has  been 
for  many  years  paft,  and  ftill  continues  to  be, 
the  greateft  commercial  nation  in  Europe,  fo 
there  is  a  proportionably  greater  flux  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  into  her  ports :  this  lowers  their  va»- 
|iie,  and  in^reafe^  the  price  of  provifions.    Chi- 

m 
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na  and  HindoAan  are  the  chief  oudets  for  tbt 
fiuplus  quantity  of  filver,  of  which  there  is  ex- 
erted annually  by  the  India  Company,  and 
peribns  in  their  fenHLce,  or  under  their  proteo* 
tion,  upwards  of  a  million  Sterling ;  of  which 
many  complain,  but  it  is  a  real  ben^t  to  the  na^- 
tion.  It  is  true,  that  there  has  been  a  gradual 
rife  in  the  price  of  provifions^  from  the  com- 
mencanent  of  die  laft  century  to  this  day; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  our  commerce  and 
wealth  haye  likewife  increafed  in  an  over^-pro* 
portion  .0  other  n«ioni' 

49«    Great  advances  in  th#  culture  of  lan<te 
might  be  made,  by  granting  premiums,  undar 
the  direfidon  of  a  ccnnmittee  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commxms,  conjoined  to^he  Board  of  Agricui«r 
ture,  fia:  the  raifmg  of  certain  crops,  or  planta^ 
dons,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ;  al- 
ways keeping  in  remembrance,  that  oak  isvmuch 
wanted  in  fhip-building,  not  only  for  commerce^, 
but  defence,  and  annoyance  in  times  of  war. 
Iffhis  is  granting  a  bounty  oj^  prodiK3;ion,  but  fair 

different^ 
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dU^rent  dom  tliat  on  the  eKpomtion  of  graio^ 
by  which  tiie  public  is  loaded  with  t  double  tax* 
froifii  the  premiums  which  might  be  bellowed 
on  agriculture,  pafturage,  and  plantation .  lands, 
tlie  inlutbitants  would  be  amply  repaid  for  what 
tfaey  may  havd  contributed  to  thefe  improvie^ 
mentS)  by  the  greater  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of 
th6  produce  of  the  land. 

so.  It  is  by  the  culture  of  our  fields  alone, 
that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  can  be  increafed  bo« 
yond  what  nature  fpontaneoufly  afibrds,  which, 
in  the  northem  countries  <£  Europe,  would  fall 
greatly  fhort  of  the  neceflary  fubiiftence  for  th© 
prefent  inhabitants.  For,  the  earth's  fpontaneous 
fruits  being  of  a  determined  quantity,  never  can 
feed  above  a  determined  number :  labour  is  a 
method  of  augmenting  the  produdions  of  ni^ 
ture  i  and,  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation, 
numbers  may  increafe.  From  theie  poHtioi^  I 
conclude,  that  the  number  of  mankind  mi^  ever 
have  been  in  proportion*  to  the  produce  of  the 
(arth  J  and  this  produce  muA  couftandy  be  in 
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Aie  compound  ratio  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
and  labour  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  this  idea 
which  made  a  Chinefe  Emperor^  of  the  family  of 
Tangs^  hold  it  as  a  maxim^  that  if  there  was  a 
man  w|;io  did  not  work,  or  a  woman  that  wai 
idle,  fome  perfon  muft  fufFer  cold  or  hunger  in 
the  empire.  On  this  principle,  he  ordered  an 
infinite  number  of  monafteries  of  Bonzes  to  be 
deftroyed^.  Labour,  or  rathei:  propenfity  to 
aftion,  is  congenial  to  man ;  conduces  to  health 
and  hilarity  of  fpirits ;  affords,  on  numberlefs 
oecafions,  pleafure  and  amufement ;  which  ia 
gready  heightened  by  the  reward  of  wealth, 
when  employed  with  judgment 

^1.  The  happlneft  derived  fi-om  rural  life, 
may  be  inferred,  from  the  general  pradice  of  it  j 
for  it  is  remarked  by  authors,  that  there  is  in 
the  populous  countries  of  France  and  England, 
at  leaft  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  employed 
in  agriculture.     The  eltimation,  in  which  the 

cukurQ 
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culture  of  lands  was  held  by  the  Romans,  fcarce* 
ly  needs  to  be  mentioned ;  their  authors,  de  re 
rujiica^  are  perhaps  more  nxmierous  than  thofe  on 
any  other  fubjedt,  hiftory  excepted ;  and  this  obfer- 
vation  is  likewife  applicable  to  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics. The  treatife  of  Mago,  the  Carthaginian,  on 
agriculture,  in  twenty-eight  books,  found  on  the 
reduction  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,  being  ordered 
by  the  Senate  to  be  preferved  and  pubKflied, 
fhewed  the  high  eftimation  in  which  they  held 
works  of  this  kind,  when  compofed  by  men  of 
abilities  *.  Dioclefian,  in  his  retirement  at  Sa* 
lona  in  Dalmatia,  refufed  to  reaflume  the  rein$ 
of  government,  preferring  the  cultivation  of  his 
garden  to  the  piuple  itfelf.  It  was  a  maxim  in 
the  facred  book,  or  bible,  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fians,  that  he  who  cultivates  the  ground  with 
care  and  diligence,  acquires  a  greater  ftock  of 

religious 


*  Columella,  who  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  and  wrote  twelve  books  on  hufbandry,  takes  no- 
tice of  this  order  of  the  Senate,  for  the  tranflation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  writings  of  Mago  on  the  fame  fub^eft. 
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reKgious  merit,  than  he  could  by  ten  thoufand 
prayers  *.     In  confequence  of  this  belief,  it  wa« 
a  religious  pvzikice  aniong  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Perfia,  called  Gaures,  to  cultivate  wafle 
land,  and  to  plant  firuit-trees.     This  ftrong  pro- 
penfity  in  man,  for  the  pradice  of  agriculture^ 
feems  connefted  with  the  principle  of  felf-preferv— 
ation,  and  with  that  ardent  delire  which  glow* 
in  every  breaft  for  future  happinefs  j  as  it  is  prc^ 
dudive  of  both,  \Yhen  carried  on  with  fuccefS 
But  this  fort  of  ufeful  amufement.  with  all 
emoluments  ariting  from  an  improved  culture 
our  lands,  is  greatly  obftrudted  in  this  country 
entails,  a  fjpecies  of  tenure  baneful  to  every 
tion  in  which  it  fubfUts;  the  bad  efieds 
wluch,  I  propoie  briefly  to  ccmfider  in  the  f( 
lowmgSe^on. 


ftja 


^■•" 


*  Zendavcfta,  Tom.  I.  p.  224.    Prcds  du  Syfteme 
Zoroafter,  Tom*  III* 
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S.KCTIOM    IV. 

OK  THE  BAD  BTFBCTS  OF  BMTAIL8  IK  A  MERCAy* 

TILE  COUKTRY, 

52.  The  general  plan  of  improvement  I 
kave  propoied^  would  ftiU  be  carried  on  vnih 
greater  fuccefsi  were  the  entails  in  Scotland  aba- 
Ulhed.  For,  by  the  reftridions  with  which  pro- 
(metors  are  fi^ered  by  thofe  deeds^  the  melioration 
of  thcor  dlatesi  and  confequently  the  population  of 
the  country,  are  proportionably  obftrudled.  The 
entail^  by  fubverting  that  liberty  and  independ<« 
enoe,  which  all  men  covet  with  refpe£t  to  their 
goodsi  as  weU  as  their  perfons,  is  a  constant 
iburce  of  difcontent ;  the  poffefTor  of  fuch  lands 
fediujg  himielf  no  more  than  a  tenant  for  life* 
He  who  entsuls  his  land,  fubjeds  his  fuccdTors 
to  iuch  rdbridions,  as  render  them  lefs  free,  and 
give  thefe  heirs  lefs  the  command  of  money, 
than  others  whofe  eftates  are  held  v^thout  fuch 
timitauons* 

33. 


« 
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S3.    Indeed,  I  have  always  thought,  that  en-^ 
(ails  were  contrary  to  the  fpmt  of  our  conftitti^ 
tion,  and  to  the  genius  of  a  mercantile  nation, 
where  as  little  obftrddtion  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  transference  of  land,  as  to  tl^at  of  any  other 
property.     The  prohibitions  that  are  given  by 
entails  to  the   fale   of  latid^,   are,   in   leteral 
ways,   detrimental  to  commerfce,   and  obflxui^ 
the  profperity  of  the  country.     How  often  doed 
if  happen,  that  creditors',  by  the'  deed  of  en-^ 
tail,  are  defrauded  of  their'  juft  debfe  t    Thefe 
fometimes  amount  nearly  to  the  valtie  of  the  e-« 
ftate ;  and,  in  fonie  cafes,  I  have  known  them 
exceed  it.     From  this  circumftance  alone,  en- 
tails appear  to  be  a  privilege,  granted  by  law 
fo  rich  individuals,  to  perpetuate  diehr  family 
and  name  at  the  expence  of  the  public.     This 
favours  mofe  of  the  aflhmed  power  of  the  an- 
cient ariftocracy,  thkn  of  our  prefent  free  confH- 
tution,  in  which  we  boafl,  that  all  are  on  an  e^ . 
quality  in  re^e^  to  the  laws. 

54*  ^  Thefe  ftrong  objedloiis  tp  the  pradice 

^  of 
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( 

I 

lockihg  lip  lands  By  entails,  and  thereby  pre- 
venting theib  /frooi  being  tran^^rred  with  the 
fkme  eafe  and  feciirity  to  the  purchifer^  as  every  ^ 
other  fpecies  of  ptoperty,  have  long  madeibe. 
ardently ;  wifh  for  a  rep^  of  the  aft  of  1685* 
This  aS,  unddtlbledly^  has  been  rendered  lefd 
exceptionable^  by  the  1 0th  of  GeOrge  III.  c.  5 1 , 
for  encouraging  the  improvement  of  lamjs  in 
Soatlandy  hfeld  lindet  fetdemtots- of  ftri£t  entail. 
But  a»  they  are  ftill  unalienable^  the  mdft  mate- 
rial objedions  to  Ais  fpecies  of  teniire  continue 
tx)  exift^  tb  the  dimmution  of  the  wealth  and 
profperity  of  the  country*      Even   truft-deedsj 
Carried  to  their  utmdft  extent,  as  they  often  are 
in  England,  have  all  the  bad  efFefts  of  entails. 
^Perhaps,  no  truft-*deed,  directing  or  limiting  the 
:iuccefIion  of  heirs  to  a  landed  eftate^  fliould  be 
^fFediual  beyond'  the  life  of  the  heirs  in  exiftence 
itt  the  time;  ♦ 

* 

V  55i     This  paffion  for  ihei  accumulation  of 

lands,  or  of  adding  one  eftate  to  another,    fo, 

,  prevalent  among  the  rich,  isbfonacwhat  fimilar 

VOL.  h  .  .     '.5  ei     .  .     to 
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to  the  hoarding  princ^^k  in  animals ;  but  the 
'   latter  being  guided  by  inflindl^  ne^er  estceed  die 
H^peffity  of  the  cafe.     For  fuch  quadrupeds  and 
i^i^i^^,  as  h^^>^d  iqp,  in  the  fqnimer,  provi&ms 
i<x  the  winter  r&otiths,  fddom  exceed  that  quanr 
tSty  which  i^,  wiA  economy,  fufficient  icMr  thdir 
m^ntenance,  till  the  return  of  die  i;aild  weather^ 
iti  die  Aibfequent  fummcr  and  autumn,  wheak_ 
they  renew  thdir  labour,  to  repleniJQi  t^ieir  ex— 
haufted  ftore.     Tliis  is  nature  ai^g  fiomi 
ftin^,  which  never  &il8  of  dire^ng  the  aiiii 
to  die  beft  meatiis  for  its  prcfervation ;  but  ncv< 
prompts   it  to  works  of  fupererogation. 
fame  principle  of  hoarding  is  inherent  in  mai 
but  there  is  often  in  him  an  abufe  of  it^  from       a 

perverfion  of  his  reafon,  ekciting  him  to  an  a c- 

cumulation  of  wealth,  beyond  what  is  confifte^  nt 

'with  his  fituation  in  fociety.     This  may,  at  fii ft, 

arife  from  a  defire  to  provide  againft  the  pofliti^i^ 
lity  of,  want ;  but  when  his  pofleflions  have  S"C- 
cumulated  beyond  what  is  neceflary,  even  »Qr 
artificial  wants,  then  ftep  in  die  pride  and  vanity 
of  perpetuating  hianame  to  the  lateft  pofteiiOV 
by  a  ftrid  entail  of  his  eftates, 

^6. 
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56.     Not^FTlthftariding  this  ddufive  forefight^ 
Md^.gr^t  caudoii,  one  would  imagine  that  his 
ipanity  wduM  be  hurt  in  the  extreme^  on  reflet 
ing  that  the  younger  branches  of  his  family,  eC* 
peciadly  the  females^  are  to  be  left,  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  in  a  fituation  far  inferior  to  that  in  which 
they  were  brought  up  and   educated.      Ano- 
ther great  Ibrdce  to  the  pride  of  the  family  is, 
-when  the  eftate  devolves  on  a  collateral,  in  a 
mean  iitudtion  in  life ;  perhaps  fitter  to  drive 
liis  late  honour's  cartiagfe,  than  to  prefide   at 
Jm  table ;  and  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  his 
^ugfaters,  when  the  deitination  of  the  eilate 
ds  tcr  h^TB^male.     This  fpecies  of  tenure  is  nb 
-^cmbt  a  re1i£t  of  the  feudal  fyflem ;   but  as 
iheSi  proprietors  are  *  not  now  obliged  to  bring 
trdops  to  the  field,  fo,  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
as  it  r^pe^B^  heritage,  appears  ta  me  unnatural 
and  imjuft.     Thefe  few  tertiatks,  among  many 
thit  rtiight  be  made,  are  fufiicient  to  enable  us 
fafely  to  conclude,,  that  entails  are  not  only  de^ 

if 

vtmaental  to  the  improvement  of  the  country  in 
gei^r^  bat  th»t  thay  al>rid^'^tbe  fum  of  ba^pi^ 

E  e  2  nefi 
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nefs  that  might  "be  enjoyed  by  the  families  th^^ 
-  ^e  meant  to  fuppbrt.  Though  entailed  eflat::^^ 
are,  for  the  moll  part,  iitiproveabie  to  a  co: 
fiderable  degree,  yet,  for  obvious  reafons,  tiw 
.are  ufuallytranfmitted  from  one  pofleflbr  to  ai 
other,  in  nearly  the  fame  ftate  they  were  ag^ 
ago.  Strangers  acquainted  with  the  ftrong  pj 
fion  which  great  landholders  have  for  perpet 
ating  their  names  and  hereditary  poffleffions  ^Bn 
their  family,  when  travtelling  dirough  this  cou^rrai- 
try,  readily  diftinguifh  eftates  that  rare  entail^^> 
from  thofe  that  are  under  no  fuch  incumbraiiG:=:=^e» 
The  former  are  generally  found  unimprovi 
liegledted,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  in  a  ftate  of 
tyre ;  efpecially  in  fome  traSs  of  overgrows 
eftates.  *     It  is  quite  otlietwile  with  thofe  lan^^ 


* '  Large  eftates,  not  under  entails,  cannot  materially  ob- 
Itrudl  the  profperity  of  a  country  5  for  the  evil  is  but  tem- 
porary^ and,  by  partial  (ales,  in  time  eiFe£ts  its  own  cure. 
Large  eftates,  however  ftriftly  entailed,  are  certainly  detri- 
mental to  a  commonwealth ;  for  the  greater  the  number 
#£  proprietors  m  a.ftate^  the  noore  nwnerous Mrill  be  the 

frieadft 
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^at  have  been  now  and  then  transferred  from 
^^e  perfon  to  another  ;  for  every  new  purchafer 
endeavours  to  make  fuch  melioration  of  his 
^rms,  as  he  judges  to  be  pra<9:icable  and  profit- 
^le,  till  at  laft  they  are  brought  to  the  higheft 
^te  of  ijnprovemefttj 


SECTION    y, 

'^Thirla^e,  as  a  perpetual  servitude,  ought 

'  to  be  abolished. 

r       • 

57.     As  .  every  fpeeies  of  fervitude,  except 
^lat  which  is  volunta^ry,  is  contrary  to  the  fpirit 

E  e  3  and 

ftiends  and  fupporters  of  its  government,  as  it  increafes  the 
dumber  of  thofe  who  are  materially  interefted  in  its  wel- 
Xare*     But  whenever  the  whole  lands  of  a  kingdom,  as  in 
Spain,  and  as  was  bte}y  the  cafe  in  France,  are  cngrofled 
\)y  2L  few,  it  is  only  thofe  feiir  that  are  more  peculiarly  in- 
tercfted  in  its  welfare  :  for  people,  whofe  property  is  in  mo- 
3iey,  or  the  produce  of  their  induftry,  may  leave  the  king- 
dom at  pleafure,  and  cannot  poffibly  take  that  warm  inte- 
reft  in  the  fate  of  the  country,  wj^ich  proprietors  of  landsj 
who,  in  fome  'meafure,  may  be  liaid  to  l^e  (;hained  to  th^ 
foil,  muft  neccflarily  dp. 
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and  genius  of  a  free  people  ;  fo  all  ftridjui?^  0n/ 
the  liberty  of  the  ful)je<i:,  th^t  *a?i6nt  J«ws  ^n4 
ufages  may  have  introduced  an4  foppOFted* 
ought  to  be  abolifhed.  An^ong  ^gf^  k  (hirli^, 
or  that  fer\^tude  by  which  landp  jire  aftriil^^  or 
thirled,  to  a  particular  mill  j  »ad  tfee  jno^f&m 
bound  to  grind  their  grain  th^e,  fpr  payment  of 
certain  multures  and  fequels,  as  the  price  of 
grinding.  The  ^lulturei,  and  other  deduftiona 
from  the  grain,  meal,  or  mgilt,  sippear  to  have 
been  fixed,  at  the  firft  ere<5tion  pf  the  mill,  ufual*- 
ly  by  the  proprietor  of  fome  adjacent  eftate,  who 
brought  into  his  thirlage  pther  lands  in  the  vi- 
cinity, with  confent  of  the  pPffeBbrs,  by  way  c^ 
compenfation  for  the  expeiice  of  building  the 
mill,  and  keeping  it  in  repair.  The  (equels  aye 
th?  fmall  quantities  of  manufactured  gf^in,  givea, 
to  the  fervants  under  the  name  of  knavefhip  ban- 
nock, and  lock  or  gowpen.  The  quantities  paid 
to  the  mill  by  the  lands  not  aftrifted,  are  gene- 
rally proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  labour,  and 
are  called  out-town,  or  outfMck^n  multqres  j  but 
thofe  paid  by  the  thirl  are  ufually  higher,  and 
are  caUed  in-town,  pr  infucken  multures. 

.  '  58. 
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58.  Thirlage  is  either,  ift,  of  grindable 
com ;  2d,  of  all  growing  com  j  or,  sd,  of  the 
inveSia  et  iUata^  L  e.  of  all  the  grain  brought 
within  the  thirl,  though  of  another  growth. 
Where  the  thirlage  is  of  grindable  grain,  it  is  in 
practice  reftrwSted  to  the  com  which  the  tenants 
have  occaflon  to  grind,  either  for  the  fupport  of 
dieir  families,  or  for  other  ufes ;  the  furplus  may 
be  carried  out  of  ttie  thirl  unmanufadured,  with- 
out b^ng  in  multure.  Where  it  is  oH  \ki^  gratuf. 
crefcentia^  the  whole  grain  growing  upon  the 
thirl  is  aftrided,  with  the  exceptions,  ift,  of 
feed  and  horfe  corn,  which  are  deftined  to  ufes 
inconfiftent  with  grinding  ;  and,  2d,  of  the  ferm- 
duties  due  to  the  landlord,  if  they  are  delivered 
in  grain,  not  ground.  But  if  the  rent  be  pay- 
able in  meal,  flour,  or  malt,  the  grain  of  which 
thefe  are  made,  muft  be  manufadured  in  what 
is  called  the  dominant  mill.  The  thirlage  6i  ith- 
vedla  et  tllata  is  feldom  conftituted,  but  againft 
the  inhabitants  of  a  borough  or  village,  that  they 
fliall  grind  the  unmanufactured  grain  they  im- 
port  thither  at  the  dominant  mill.     Multures, 

E  e  ^  therefore, 
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therefore,  cannot  be  exafted  in  a  thirlage  of  ///- 
ve£fa  et  illata^  for  flour,  of  oatiheal,  brought  in- 
to  the  fervient  tenemeht,  uhlefe  the  importer 
had  bought  it  in  grain,  and  ground  it  at  another 
mill.     The  fame  grain  that  owes  multure,  as 

granum  crefcens^  to  the  millin  whofe  thirl  it 

••  ■         ■     • 

grew,  if  it  fhall  be  afterwards  brought  within  a 
borough,  where "  the  inveSd  et  tllata  are  thirleff, 
muft  pay  a  fecond  multure  to  tlife  proprietor  (^ 
that  domitiant  tenement :  but  -where  the  right  '<rf 

•  '  '  '  •  '''V 

thefe  two  thirlages  is  in  the  fame  ptbprietor,  n€ 
canilot  exa£t  both.  '        .        '*    •    r : 

59.     It  is  not  meant,  here,  to  give  a  com-: 
plete  hiftory  of  the  thirlage  ir*  this  country:  the 
aboye  outline  is  fufEcient  td  fhow,  from  the  ar- 
bitrary manner  in  which  thefe  hardlhips  are  im- 
pofed  on  the  proprietors  or  tenants  within  the 
thirl,  that  it  ought,   by  law,  to  be  aboliihed. 
Though,  by  the  perufal  of  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs,  the  chief  objedtions  to  this  fpecies 
of  fervitude  may  be  readily  perceived,  yet  it 
may  not  be  improper,  by  a  "few  remarks,  to 
luring  them  more  immediately  under  our  view/ 

60* 
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60.     The  obligation  on  the  inhabitants  of  a 
fcorough  or  village,  that  they  (hall  grind  all  the 
Unmanufactured  grain  they  import  thither,  call- 
ed invtBa  et  illata^  at  the  dominant  mill,  is  a 
^ifagreeable  ftrifture  on  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jed:.    But  when  this  grain  has  already  paid  mul- 
ture, as  granum  crefcens^  to  the  mill  in  whofe 
thirl  it  grew,  the  fecond  payment  of  multure, 
as  inveEla  et  illata^  is  evidently  unjuft  and  op-^' 
preflive.     It  is  well  known,  that  the  infucken 
multures  are  in  general  kept  higher,  than  thdfe 
exa<a:ed  as  outfucken  multures  :  the  fervants  take 
advantage  of  this  fervitude  to  the  mill,  and,  on 
pretence  of  their  fequels,  rob  their  employers  of 
an   undue  quantity  of  meal,   which  raifes.the 
price  of  grinding  proportionably.     But  d^^lpro- 
prietor,  or  tackfman  of  fuch  a  mill,  ufually  re-' 
commends  himfelf  to  the  public,  and  gains  cuf- 
tomers,  by  exadling  no  more  for  grinding  the 
grain  which  grew  oyt  of  his  thirl,  than  the  com- 
mon allowance  for  his  labour,  and  ufe  of  the 
mill ;  which  is  equitable  and  juft.     Steel  mills^ 
for  the  grinding  of  malt,  were  introduced  about 

th^ 
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the  beginning  of  laft  century,  to  the  great  emo^-— ' 
lument  of  the  brewers,  who  live  not  within  th( 
tihirl  of  a  mill.     But  thofe  who  are  comprehend- 
ed in  that  fervitude,  muft  grind  at  the  milj,  pay— 
ing  the  cuftomary  dues ;  or,  if  they  grind  it  atr 
home,  pay  dry  multure  to  the  dominant  mill 

61.  The  eftablifhment  of  a  thirl  by  con^ 
tra^,  between  the  proprietor  of  a  mill  and  o- 
thers  poffefling  lands  in  its  neighbourhood,  for 
a  te^^l  not  ejcceeding  ninety-nine,  or  a  hundred 
years,  may  be  np  more  than  a  juil  compenfation 
for  the  expence  gf  building  the  mill,  and  keep^ 
ing  it  in  repsdr  j  but  a  perpetual  tbirlage  is  con- 
frary  to  the  fpirit  pf  a  free  conftitution.  Such 
an  opprgflSve  burden  on  the  fubjeiS  ought  to  be 
totally  abolifhed ;  but  I  could  ynih  it  to  be*  don? 
with  as  little  detriment  as  poflible  to  the  proprie^ 
tors  of  thefe  mills.  How  this  is  to  be  efife^ed, 
I  Ihall  not  prefum'b  precifely  to  fay  j  it  is  a  fub- 
je£t  which  ought  to  be  left  to  perfons  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  bufmefs  and  prdSts  of  a  mill. 
Millers,  gentlemen  of  landed  prqperty,  with  one 

or 
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or  two  lawyers,  to  examine  the  original  con- 
t7a£i:s,  and  pradlice  of  the  mill,  fwom  as  a  jury, 
xnay  be  fufllicient  to  form  m  eftimate  of  what 
might  be  a  proper  compenfation  for  the  proprie- 
tc^  of  the  dominant  mill  to  receive  for  a  renun^ 
ciation  of  his  privilege.  It  will  appear  to  fuch 
intelligent  men,  that  it  is  not  twenty,  or  twen- 
ty-five years  purchafe  of  the  whole  profits  arif- 
ing  firom  the  employment  of  tfip  mill,  that  ought 
to  be  given,  but  only  what  might  be  fiiUy  efti- 
mated  as  an  advantage,  which  the  proprietor  of 
the  dominant  mill  has  in  the  infucken,  above 
that  of  the  outfucken  multures  *. 

Sec- 


III'  l.l  I      .'■        >     "^  ■  ll    I  II    I     ■      I      I        II  ^Ml 


^  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  Jfeen  the  heads  of  a 
bill,  for  commuting  multijres  and  fervices,  due  to  a  thiri  or 
dominant  mill,  into  an  annual  payment  in  grain  or  money, 
according  to  the  fiarsi.  at  Candlemas  5  which,  if  univcrfally 
adopted,  may  h^ve  the  (amc  good  effefts,  in  regard  to  im- 
prov62ible  lands,  that  the  fixing  of  the  tithe  has  had  on  fiml- 
lar  occafions  in  Scotland,  From  this  bill,  I  perceive,  that 
fuch  towns  and  villages  as  are  burdened  with  muhurcs  on 
the  inve3a  ei  illaia^  are  empowered  to  purchafe  this  pcrpc- 
tu^  aimuity,  after  its  proper  valuation  by  a  jury.    The  fame 

* 

praftice 
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SECTION    vr. 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  FRE^  AND  UNLIMIT- 
ED COMMERCE  IN  GRAIN,  AND  BAD  EFFECTS 
OF  A  BOUNTY  ON  EXPORTATION.       . 

62.  In  Sedion  3d,  reafotis  are  given  for 
the  gradual  rife  of  the  price  of  provifions,  with 
the  progreffive  increafe  of  our  iiianufadlures  and 
cpnjmerce.  There  are,  however,  other  caufes, 
which  have  a  decifive  influence,  not  only  in 
raifing  the  price  of  provifions,  but  in  obftruft- 
ing  the  improvement  of  our  lands,  which  fhall 

be 


pradice  may  be  followed,  after  the  annual  payment  of  mul- 
tures or  money  at  the  dominant  mill  has  been  fixed,  by  a  pur- 
chafe  of  this  annuity  from  the  propietor  of  the  thirl,  which 
i^uft  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  fubfe^uent  pofleflbrs 
q(  the  lands  fo  thirled.  Notwithftanding  this  bill  has 
paflcd  into  a  law,  I  have  not  croffed  out  this  laft  Seftion, 
that  the  nature  of  thirlage,  and  the  advantages  that  muil 
arife  from  its  entire  abolition,  may  fully  appear. 
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be  confidered  in  the  fubfequent  Sedions.  In 
the  prefent,  I  mean  to  examine  into  the  proprie- 
ty  of  the  bounty  granted  by  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  exportation  of ogriln  to  foreign 
paits ;  and,  3&et  viewing  thSs  nvsafcire  in  every 
poflible  I%ht,  and  with  th« 'titmbft  impartiality, 
Lcaiinot  Kelp  confidering  it  asd'folecifin  in  po^ 
litics.  The  exportation  of  the  furplus  quantity 
of  the  fruits  of  the  ^arth^  and  produce  of  the 
foil,  or  of  ainy  manufacture,  is  a.  benefit  to  the 
ftate..  This  is  the  fiDundatioh  of  all  foreigti  traf- 
fic, in  fo  far  as  the  produce  of  ^e  knd,  and  ma- 
nufadures  of  the  nation,  are  concerned :  many 
of  thefe  laft,  from  fmall  beginnings,  fcarcely  fuf- 
ficient  for:  home  conflimption,  have  now  become 
confiderable  aatjcles  in  commerce*  This  cannot 
be  more  ftrongly  exemplified,  than  in  the  artidle 
of  wool,  formerly  exported  to  Flanders  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  as  the  ftaple  commodity 
of  the  kingdom ;  the  exportation  of  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  long  prohibited,  until  manufac- 
tured,  which  it  now  is,  into  an  immenfe  variety 
of  the  moft  valuable  articles  of  commerce.     The 

fame 
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lame  flow,  but  progr^fliTe  improvement,  which 

4 

has  attended  the  manuEiiftixres  of  btafs,  iifon,  and 
fteel^  has  raifed  the  repntation  of  out  artifts  and 
workmen  in  Aefe  metals,  to  at  ieafl:  an  equality, 
in  mo£k  artidet,  wkh  thofe  of  other  nadons,  and, 
mfome,  their  &periar  fkill  and  neatne&  are  evi- 
dent. The  ditifiod  of  labour,  the  dexterity  of 
oiir  workmen,  and  &e  machinery  for  facyitaO- 
21^  and  leiSeniitg  labonr,  eitijployed  in  our  nia>- 

* 

nufafhires,  ^ve  a  decifive  fuperioarity,  not  only 
2ti  the  neatnds,  but  in  the  ch^pnefs  of  fevoral 
of  our  articled  in  fereign  markets. 

63.  I  have  feledled  the  manufadlured  firom 
wool,,  brafs,  and  iron,  as  they  may  be  cianied 
to  an  ahnoft  milimited  extent ;  for  the  quan^ 
tity  of  wod  produced  in  this  country  is  very 
^eat,  and  iron  ore  and  pit-coal  are  apparendy 
inexhauftible.  Similar  obfervatioris  might  be 
tn/ide  pn  feveral  other  of  our  manufadtufes,  pai> 
ticularly  on  thofe  of  cotton  cloth  and  muflhm 
?or,  fince  the  inyentioii  of  Mr^  Arkwright's  ce^ 
lebrated  machine,  (whofe  pofwers  are  fo  greats 

and 


r 
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and  execution  (q  accurate,  as  to  fpin,  c^  almc^ 
any  fineiiefsy  above  four  thoufand  threads  at  one 
time,  by  the  impulfe  of  a  water-wheel),  the  ma- 
nufitdiure  of  cotton  caA  \)e  limited  only  by  th^ 
demand  in  foreign  marksets.  The.  exportation 
of  thcf  furjdus  quantity  of  thefe  and  many  other 
Mticles  of  traffic  in  this  cotmtry,  where  the  price 
of' the^aw  materials  bear$  no  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  complete  manufiidure,  adds  gready 
to  the  influx  of.  wealth  aimong  the  induftriou» 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdc^n.  But  as  the  extait 
of  our  fdreign  fales  depends  on  the  comparative 
goodnefs  and  cheaptiefs  of  our  manufadiures^ 
and  this  on  the  low-price  of  provifiond  in  this 
country,  every  means  ought  to  be  adopted, 
which  may  tend  to  keep  the  prices  of  them  at 
a  reafonable  ftandard. '  . 

64.  I  mean  not  diat  the  exportation  of  grain, 
in  plentiful  years,  fliould  be  prohibited  ji  which 
would  be  inconfifterit  with  the  freedom  of  trade^ 
and  of  our  conftitution.  But  to  give  an  unna- 
tural fpur  to  expprtation,  by  granting  a  bounty 

of 
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of  five  fhillings  per  quarter  on  wheat,'  when  at 
6r  below  forty-eight  fhillings,  and  in  proportiod 
for  the  other  fpecies  of  grain,  is  impolitic,  as  it 
has  a  tendency  to  opprefe  the  labouring  poor, 
whom  we  ought  to  cherifh.  It  is  a  fpecious, 
but  falfe  argument,  that  the  price  of  labour  is' 
in  mofl*  cafes  proportioned  to  that  of  provi- 
fions;  for,  in  fo'me  dilbifts,  die  price  of  la- 
bour is  fcarcely  fufKcient  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  family ;  while  in  fome  of  the  n^anufaduring 
towns  they  are  too  high  to  be  confiflent . with 
the  profperity  of  our  trade.  A  certain  portioli 
of  the  wages  of  the  induflrious' labourer  goes  re-" 
gularly  to  the  Exchequer,  in  the  ditties  on  lea- 
ther, foap,  candled,  lalt,  malt  liquors,  and  malt 
Ipirits  \  but  thefe  lucrative  branches  of  the  reve- 
nue, in  the  prefent  flate  of  our  public  debt,  are 
indifpenfable.  As  thefe  taj^es,  however,  operate 
decifively  in  raifing  die  price  of  labour,  and  have 
all  the  bad  c6nfequences  of  fuch  an  effeft  on  our 
manufad:ures  j  fb,  the  heightening  the  price  of 
provifions,  by  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
grain,  is  certainly  an  overfight  in  the  Legifla^i 

ture. 
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ture.  This  forced  exportation^  by  means  of  a 
bounty,  operates  feveral  ways,  in  increafing  the 
price  cf  grain  in  the  home  market ;  it  prevents 
the  plenty  of  one  year  from  compenfating  the 
fcarcity  of  another;  and  this  fcarcity  the  Le^fla- 
ture  inadvertently  feems  anxious  to  preferve,  by 
impofmg  a  duty  on  importation  ;  which  muil 
difcourage  the  induftry  of  the  country,  and,  con- 
fequendy,  population.  For,  to  prohibit,  by  a 
perpetual  law,  the  importatioh  of  foreign  corn 
and  catde^  is^  in  reality,  to  enadt,  that  the  po- 
pulation and  induftry  of  the  country  ftiall  at  no 
time  exceed  what  the  produce  of  its  own  foil  can 
maintain.  Befides,  the  bounty  on  exportation 
loads  the  whole  realm,  when  wheat  is  near  to 
forty-eight  fhillmgs  a  quarter,  with  two  different 
taxes,  moft  feverely  felt  by  the  induftrious  la- 
bourer :  the  one  is,  what  is  contributed  for  pay- 
liient  of  the  bounty  j  and  the  other  is,  the  tax 
which  arifes  from  the  advanced  price  of  the  com- 
modity in  the  home  market- 
ed. This  rife  in  the  price  of  grain,  fold  in 
ettt  markets  for  home  eonfumption,  is  fuppofed,^ 
VOL.  i.  F  f  hy 
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by  the  philofbphical  Smith  *,  to  be  a  much  hea* 
vier  burthen  on  the  people,  than  the  payment  of 
the  bounty  for  the  grain  exported.     The  Dodot 
follows  the  well-informed  author  upon  the  Corn 
Trade,  who  fays,  that  the  average  qiiandty  of 
grain  exported  in  plentifiil  years,  is  to  th^t  left 
for  home  confumption,  no  more  than  as  one  to 
thirty-one.     This  exportation  the  Do£lor  alleges 
fliould  raife  the  price  of  gr^n  in  the  home  iriar- 
ket,   at  leaft  foiir  fhillings  per  quarter,   above 
what  it  would  have  fold  at,  had  there  beelji  no 
bounty  on  exportation.     Upon  thefe  two  dati, 
which  he  fuppofes  himfelf  warranted  to  fopport, 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  over  and  above  the 
tax  which  pays  the  bounty  of  five  ihillings  upCn 
every  quarter  of  wheat  exported,  niuft  pay  ano- 
ther  four  fhillings  upon  every  quarter  whidi 
diey  themfelves  confume.     From  this  way  of 
reafoning,  it  follows,  thdt  for  every  five  fhillings 
with  which  they  are  aflefled  for  pa)rTnent  of  the 
firfl  tax,  they  mufl  contribute  fix  pounds  foi^r 
fhillings  for  payment  of  the  fecond. 

*  Wealth  of  Nations.    London,  1789.     8vo.    VoL  H* 
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•  66.  Though  my  differing  in  opnion  from 
fo  celebrated  an  author  may  carry  the  appear- 
ance of  preftimption^  yet  I  cannot  acquiefce  in 
the  rife  of  four  fhillings  per  quarter  on  the  wheat 
iA  the  home  maric^  above  what  it  would  have 
fold,  had  there  been  no  exportation.  This  con- 
fiderable  rife  in  the  price  of  grain,  in  the  home 
market,  is  a  mere  fuppofition,  not  fupported  by 
any  fei(9;,  on  which  we  can  depend ;  nor  is  it 
probable,  that  there  would  be  any  great  rife  pro^ 
duced  in  the  pricfes,  by  exportation,  whilft  there 
was  a  fufficiency  of  grain  in  die  country  for 
home  confumption.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  forced  exportation  of  wheat,  at 
fo  conliderable  a  premium,  as  five  fhillings  pex; 
quarter,  hacj  the  effect  of  increafing  the  culture 
of  grain^  equal  at  leaft  to  the  quantity  exported, 
without  ralfing  its  value,  efpecially  whe)i  the 
prices  were:  much  below  forty-«ight  fhillings. 
But  when  wheat  rofe  oe^  to  this  valuation,  then 
lame  rif^  in  tkie  maricet  would  probably  take 
pkce,  an4  the  Country  would  be  laaded;:widi  the 
dStible  ta^  mendonfed  by  our  lejimed^authori  tiieJ 
,  |id©f>le  Mn^  UjpfcbnfeioQs  qf  theireal'  caafe  df  tboe: 

'    >•  ff2  higji 
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high  prices  *of>  grain.     By  the  Doftor's  calcul«^-^ 
tion,  when  the  bounty  oh  the  exportation  oJf 
grain,  for  the  year,  paid  out  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, amounts  to  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds^ 
the  rife  of  four  (hillings  per  quarter  on  thirty- 
One  times  the  quantity  exported,  will  amoimt  to 
two  niillions,  fotu"  hundred  and  eighty  thouland 
pounds  Sterling,  paid  moftly  by  the  induftrious. 
poor  of  Britain,  on  the  quantity  of  ^ain  con- 
fumed  within  the  year. 

67.     In  the  ten  years  of  plentiful  crops,  from ' 
1741   to   1750  inclufive,   it  appears  from  the    j 
Cuftom-houfe  books,   that  the  quantity  of  aU 
forts  of  grain  exported,  amounted  to  no  lefs  thaa 
eight  millions,  twenty-mne  thouland,  one  him- 
dred  and  fifty-fix  quarters,  one  buihel.     Th 
bounty  paid  for  this,  was  one  million,  five  h 
dred  and  fourteen  thoufand,  nine  hundred 
fixty-twp  pounds,  feventeen  fhillings  and  fo 
pence  halfpenny*     It  did  not,  however,  ap 
that  the  public  was  opprefled  with  any  rife 
the  home  market,  on  account  of  the  great 
portation  which  took  place  during  that 


nnl 
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"notwithflanding  the  extravagant  calculation  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.     The  faQ:  is,  that  all 
forts  of  grain  were  then  cheaper  than  they  have 
been  fince  the  year  1751,  on  account  of  an  in- 
creafed  population^  and  induftry  of  the  country  ; 
which  caufes,  operating  progreffively,   the  ex- 
portation, and  confequent  bounty,   began  gra- 
dually to  diminiih^  while  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign grain  proportionably  increafed  *•     It  was 
not  fo  much  owing  to  fome  bad  feafons,  (of 
which,  however,,  th^e  were  feveral),  that  the 
quantity  of  grain  exported  continued  to  dimi^ 
nifh  ;  but  to^  the  cauies  juft  mentioned,  and  the 
flouriihing  ftate  of  our  trade,  which  occafioned 
confiderable  demands  on  the  fitrmer,  for  vidhial- 
ing  fliips  employed  in  our  commerce  with  fo- 
reign countries.     This  points  out,  in  the  ftrong- 
cft  light,  the  neceflity  of  the  improvement  of 
our  lands ;  and  ought  to  teach  us,  that  whatever 
may  hereafter  be  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  agricul-  ' 
ture,  our  grain  fliould  never  be  forced,  by  a  pre- 
mium,  into  foreign  countries  j   and  the  fafeft 

F  f  3  prevention 

■  lliiiiiim       ■■■!'    I     III!" ■'      I  ■■'"■■ -J  mmm    %    ■    ■'■■     ■  lyw 

f  Fide  the  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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prevention  of  fuch  a  deftrudive  pradice,  will  be 
a  repeal  of  the  laws  grantinjg  bputitiefs  on  ex- 
portation, and  duties  on  importation. 

68.  The  motives  helii  out  by  ^liainerit  for 
paffing  the  ad  in  the  firft  feflibn  of  Wilfiam,  at 
the  Revolution,  in  16«8,  by  whKth  the  forced 
exportation  of  gi^ain^^  by  a  bounty^  was  fint  efta- 
bliflied,  were  at  leaft  fpecious.  It  ^as  gta^Iy 
allowed,  that-the  exportation  of  the  furjdius^quan* 
tity  of  any  commodity  would  incWafe  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  mahufadure,  arid,  in  the  cafe 
of  grain,  would  encourage  aridiitiprbve  the'  agri- 
culture of  the  country.  ^  This  Wiift  hdi^  thie  in 
every  country,  where,  frorn  the  f^rfOity  of  the 
foil,  proper  culture,  and  favoXVabie  cfimiab,  a 
larger  quantity  of  grain  te  taifed,  than  is  w^ted 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants. 


's  . 


69,  When  Sully  ^ered  6n  fii6  admfeaiftra- 
tion  of  the  French  finances,  cornln  France,  was 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  from  a  negled  of  huf- 
bandry  during  the  civil  war.  That  fagacipus 
Minifter  cle?irly  perceived,  that  by  a  free  e;xpor- 

*       t?ttio  n 
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tadon  of  grain,  an  improved  and  a  more  exten- 

five  agriculture  would  take  place ;  and  a  royal 

edidt  was  iiTued  accordingly  for  that  purpofe. 

So  rapid  was  die  fuccels  of  that  bold,  but  politic 

meafure,  that,  in  a  few  years,  France  became 

the  granary  of  Europe ;  and,  what  at  prefent 

may  appear  wonderful,  there  is  in  the  Englifh 

records,   anno   1621,   bitter  complaints   of  the 

French  underfelling  them  in  their  own  markets. 

Colbert,  fortunately  for  us,  having  imbibed  the 

common  error,  renewed  the  ancient  prohibidon 

of  exporting  com,  hoping  thereby  to  have  it 

cheap  at  home  for  his  manufacturers ;  but  he 

was  grofsly  miftaken,  for  that  meafure  has  been 

the  cliief  caufe  of  many  famines  in  France,  (inqe 

that  time  '*.     This  prohibition  of  the  exportation 

of  grain  from  France  became  fo  ruinous  to  agri- 

culture,  and  was  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the  whole 

nation,  that  at  laft  edicts  were  iflued,  authorifmg 

the  commerce  of  corn  to  be  abfolutely  free.    But 

.the  general  poverty  of  the  farmers  of  land  in 

France,  and  their  want  of  fufEcient  ftock  and  ca- 

F  f  4  pital, 

1  ■      ■      ■    I  ■    .    IL     M     -      1 ~~~         '       • 

♦  Sketches  of  the  Hiiftory  of  Man,  by  Lord  KalmtsJ 
p.  4 1 4,     Edin.  178?.     Vol.  IF. 
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pital,  prev^ited  thofe  good  effeds,  that  might 
have  been  expe<9:e4  from  fueh  edids.     In  th^ 
year  1768,  the  badnefs  of  the  harveft  occafione^ 
a  famine,  the  diftrefles  of  the  people  were  exr^ 
ceflive,  and  their  complaints  univerfal.      Over— ^ 
looking  altogether  the  bad  harveft,  they  attributr> 
ed  their  mifery  to  the  new  law.     It  was  urge 
in  vain,  that  freedom  in  the  corn  trade  enco 
rages  agriculture :  the  popular  opinion  was 
dopted,  even  by  moft  of  the  Parliaments :  fo  diB 
ficult  it  is  to  eradicate  eftablilhed  prejudices, 


70.  About  forty  years  ago,  a  Grand  Vi4^^  ^ 
permitted  com  to  be  exported  more  freely  tihai^so 
had  bpen  done  formerly ;  a  bufliel  of  wheat  b^  -^©^ 
ing  fold  at  that  time  under  feventeen  pence.  S  -^^ 
veral  nations  flocked  to  Turkey  for  corn ;  aa--^^i 
in  particular,  no  fewer  than  three  hundiu^^^ 
French  veflels,  from  twenty  to  two  hundr(»  ^^ 
tons,  entered  the  Bay  of  Smyrna  in  one  da-.^7* 
The  JaniiTaries  and  populace  toojc  the  alan 
fearing  tliat  all  the  com  in  the  country  would 
exported,  and  that  a  famine  would  enfue.  ^^ 
ppnftantinople  they  grew  mutinous,  and  w^^<? 


^ 


i^ 
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feet  appeallbd  till  the  Visder  was  ftrangled^  and, 
his  body  thrown  out  to  them.     His  fucceflbr, 
cautious  of  fplitting  on  the  fame  rock,  prohibit- 
ed, imder  fevere  penalties,  tlie  exportation  of 
grain.     In  that  country,  rent  is  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  produft  ;  and  the  farmerSj  who  faw 
no  demand,  neglefted  tillage.     In  lefs  than  three 
years,  the  bufhel  of  wheat  rofe  to  fix  {hillings ; 
the  diftrefs  of  the  people  became  intolerable; 
and,  to  this  day,  the  fate  of  the  good  Vizier  is 
lamented.     The  low  price  of  wheat  at  Smyrna 
will  fcarcely  be  credited  by  many  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  it  is  the  ufual  market  price  of  the  Le-» 
vant,  and  in  Barbary,  in  plentiful  years.     Shaw, 
in  his  Travels  through  Barbary,  fays,  in  that 
country  a  bufhel  of  the  befl  wheat  is  fold  for  fit 
teen,  and  feldom  rifes  fo  high  as  eighteen  pence. 

71.  It  mufl  be  here  remarked,  that  the  fur-% 
plus  quantity  of  grain  is  exported  from  thefe 
Cruitful  countries,  at  the  expence  and  rifk  of  the 
com  merchant,  who,  after  adding  the  charges 
iDf  freight,  infurance,  and  other  incidents^  to  the 
prime  cofl  of  the  grain^  fells  his  cargo  in  fbnw 

diflaiic 
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diftant  port  with  profit ;  which  muft  raife  die 
price  confiderably  above  that  in  the  country 
Scorn  whence  it  was  exported.  But  it  is  other- 
wife  in  Britain,  where  the  <  exportation  of  gran 
is  encouraged  by  bounty,  till  wheat  rifes  to  for- 
ty-eight ftiiUings  per  quarter,  which  is  confider- 
ably above  the  common  contradt  price  in  ^ordi- 
nary years.  Bf  means  of  this  bounty,  the  com 
dealer  is  enabled  not  only  to  defi:ay  every  ex- 
pence  attending  the  exportation  of  his  grain  to 
neighbouring  nations,  but  to  fell  it,  with  a  profit, 
ofisn  cheaper  dian  we  have  it  at  home.  This 
was  tfie  fecret  and  ultimate  view  of  the  majority 
of  thid  Houfe  of  Commons,  when  the  bill  paf- 
fed  in  1688,  granting  the  bounty  on  exporta- 
tion. The  plentifiil  fupply  bf  the  home  mart- 
ket  was  not  the  dired:  o]^eGt  of  thatf  ilamte ; 
but,  under  pretence  of  encoiuaging  agriculture, 
tP  raife  the  price  of  com  as  high  as  poflible^  and 
thereby  ocCafion  a  conftj^l^^fi^city^ili  the  home 
miarket. 

<  . .  . . 

-   :72.     From  favourable  feafbnSy.itiw^  found 

that  the  price  of  grainy  previous  to  tl^  paffing 

'■  ,      of 
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of  tlie  4^1:,  had  faUen ;  the  bounty  was  aa  expe- 
dient to  raife  it  artificialljr  to  t](ie  high  price  at 
which  it  had  frequently  been  fold  in  the  times  of 
Charles;  the  Firil  and  Second.  It  was  to  be  paid, 
therefore,  till  wheat  fhoidd  be  at  forty-eight  ihUr 
lings  per  quarter  ;  but  this  was  a  price  fo  high^ 
as- could  not,  at  that  time,  without  fiich  an  expe- 
dient  as  thie  bounty^  be  expected.  For,  by  the 
calculation  of  Mr.  King,  on  the  average  con-r 
tra^:  prices  of  wheat  for  feveral  years  anterior  to 
tibe  Revohition,  it  was  twenty^^ight  fliHfings  per 
quarter,  which  contrad  pAce  is  always  two  or 
Afee  fliillings  cheaper  than  the  riiarkct  price. 
The  government  of  King  William  not  being 
Aen' fully  fettled,  it  was  in  do  condition  to  re- 
fufe  any  thing  to  the  Hou£b  of  Commons,  com- 
pofed  of  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  froxn 
whom  it  was  at  that  very- time  fdiciting  the  firft 
eftibliflunent  of  the  annlid '  Iknd-tax. 

...         , 

VS.     To  encourage  tillage^  by  keeping  up 

the  price  of  com,  even  in  the  moft  plentiful 

years,  was  Ae  avowed  end  of  the  landed  pro-r 

perty;  aild  perhaps,  at  firft,  it  had  the  efFeO:  in^ 

t^ded. 
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tended.  In  proof  of  this,  the  com  merchantt; 
and  others  interefted  in  the  continuation  of  the 
bounty,  aflert,  that  the  price  of  grain,  during 
the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, and  before  the  late  extraordinary  courfe  of 
bad  feafons,  was  fomewhat  lower  than  during 
the  fi3^ty-four  laft  years  of  the  preceding  centu- 
ry. Thia  faft  is  attefted,  not  only  by  the  ac- 
counts of  Windfor  market,  but  by  the  public 
fiars  *  of  all  the  different  counties  in  Scodand, 
and  by  the  accounts  of  feveral  different  markets 
in  France,  which  have  been  collefted  with  great 
diligence  and  fidelity,  by  Mr  Melfance,  and  by 
Mr  Dupre  de  St  Maur.  This  evidence  is  unque- 
ftionably  more  complete  than  could  well  h^ve 
been  expe£ted,  in  a  matter  which  is  naturally  fo 
very  difficult  to  be  afcertained. 

74#  But  thefe  £a,€ts  by  no  means  prove  that 
the  moderate  price  of  grdn,  during  the  above 
period,  was  ovrnig  to  the  bounty  on  exportation ; 

it  - 


Wta 


*  This  is  a  record  of  ah  annual  valuation  upon  oath,  ac- 
eording  to  the  a£iual  ftate  of  the  markets,  of  all  the  differ- 
^t  forts  of  graio  in  every  county  in  ScoU^nd^ 
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it  took  place  in  fpite  of  the  bounty,  which  muft 
have  had,  in  feme  degree,  a  contrary  efFed:  on 
the  prices  of  grain  in  Britain.    Certain  dates  may 
have  granted  premiums  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  agriculture ;  oftencr,  however,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  particular  commodity :  But  it  was 
referved  for   the  Britifh  Legiflature  alone^   ta 
grant  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  grain.     It 
appears  not  that  this  bounty  has  had  any  remark- 
able efFed  on  the  improvement  of  our  lands  ;  for 
the  prices  of  grain  in  France  were  equally  cheap 
with  thofe  in  Britain,  though,  to  the  year  1764^ 
the  exportation  of  grain  in  that  country  was  fub-, 
jeAed  to  a  general  prohibition.     The  true  and 
indifputable  caufe  of  oiu:  progreffive  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  during  the  laft  century,  is  the 
increafed  dems^nd  for  th^  jfruits  of  the  earth, 
Vrhich  has  kept  pace  with  the  great  extenfion  of 
our  manufaftures  and  trade  to  foreign   parts* 
This  is  fully  afcertained,  by  the  rife  of  the  rents 
of  farms  throughout    Britain  j    particularly   in 
^Scotland,  where  many  of  them  are  double,  tri- 
ple, quadruple,  and  even  higher,  than  they  were 

fifty 
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fifty  years  ago ;  which  flatly  contradifts  the 
celfity  of  a  bounty. 


75.  If  the  bounty  on  exportation  was  ev( 
juftifiable,  it  certainly  is  not  fo  now,  nor  ev( 
can  be,  while  there  is  not  a  fufficiency  of  graii 
for  home  confumptioii;  as  has  been  the  cafe 
many  years  paft.  Continuing  the  bovmty,  tC::^ 
wheat  was  at  forty-height  fhillings  per  quartei 
which  always  implies  a  fcarcity,  was  a  ftioft  e: 
traordinary  refolution  in  Parliament;  but 
duty  at  that  time  on  importation,  though  finaMtHV 
cannot  be  mentioned  by  a  fofter  word  than  in^^i- 
quitous,  as  it  had  an  evident  tendency  to  ihcrea:^-^^ 
the  fcarcity  then  fubfifting.  The  experience  m^  ^^ 
other  nations,  fhews  clearly,  that  nothing  co^c^i^ 
tributes  more  to  the  cheapnefs  of  prdvifions  ^  i^ 
general,  which  ought  to  be  ftiidied  by  ev( 
mercantile  nation,  than  a  firee  and  unlimited  ir 
portation  and  exportation  of  grain.  If  an 
ftrained  freedom  to  the  corn  trade  were  eftabliflll^i- 
ed,  the  fluftuation  of  prices,  now  fo  freque^^lr 
inconvenient,  and  hazardous  to  the  dlala:^  ^ 
grain,  wo\ild  be  greatiy  leflened.      The  {vc%j^ 

jjuantifr 
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quantity  of  foreign  corn  imported,  even  in  times 

of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  may  fatisfy  our  farmers 

that  they  have  nothing  v  to  fear  from  the  freeft 

importation;  for  the  average  quantity  imported 

annually,  accorditig  to  the  autiior  of  the  Trads 

on  the  Com  Trade,  amounts  to  no  more  than 

23,728  quarters  of  all  forts  of  grain.     So  fmall 

a  quantity  is  eltimated,  by  this  very  accurate 

author,  not  to  exceed  the  five  hundred  and  fe-^- 

^enty-firft  part  of  tiie  annual  confumption;  which 

can  have  very  littie  or  no  influence  on  the  price 

in  the  home  market     Though  the  calculation, 

by  this  author,  of  the  quantity  d  grain  fwmer- 

ly  imported,  is  greatiy  inferior  to  what  has  takea 

place  fmce  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 

the  republic  of  France,  yet  it  invalidates  not  our 

reafoning  on  this  fubjeft :  On  the  contrary,  the 

bounty  granted  by  Parliament,  from  the  neceffi- 

ty  of  the  cafe,  on  importation,  muft  plead  at  all 

times  moft  effedually  for  a  free  commerce  in 

grain, 

76.     The  forced  exportation  of  gfain,   by 
means  of  a  bdiinty,  muft,  in  certain  years,  ap- 
proaching 
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preaching  to  a  fcarcity,  bring  on  diat  unfortu-* 
nate  calamity,  when,  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  grain,  the  bounty  ceafes  j  but  the  coun* 
try  fufFers,  till  a  free  importation  takes  place^ 
By  an  unreftrdned  freedom  to  die  corn  trade^ 
we  fhould  efcape  thefe  difagreeable  cixcum- 
ftances  j  it  would  bring  us  more  on  a  level  with 
neighbouring  nations,,  our  rivals  in  trade,  and 
prevent  their  eating  pur  grain  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  we  can,  to  the  detriment  of  our  manufac- 
tures. It  would  likewife  prevent  thofe  frequent 
returns  of  fcarcity,  which  obftrud  the  popular 
tion  of  the  country,  and  opprefs  the  indigent, 
burdened  with  the  maintenance  of  children, 
whom  they  are  unable  to  educate.  The  impro- 
priety of  the  prefent  eftablilhed  fyftem  for  regti^ 
lating  the  com  trade  is  fufEciently  demonftrated,, 
by  the  temporary  laws,  prohibiting,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  exportation  of  com,  and  taking  off  the 
duties  upon  its  importation^  Thefe  expedients^ 
to  which  Great  Britain  has  been  obliged  fo 
frequently  to  have  recourfe,  Ihew,  that  if  that 
fyftem  had  been  good^  fhe  would  not  fb  often, 
have  been  reduced  to  the  ijieceffity  of  departing 

£com^ 
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it.     But,  from  the  many  evils  with  which 
^>^s  baneful  traffic  has  been  fraught,  it  is  to  be 
^oped  that  Parliament  wfll,  in  time,  abolifh  the 
^unty  tipon  exportation,  and  duty  on  importa-» 
^on  of  grain  ;  that  our  trade,  in  that  firft  nece£« 
^y  of  life,  may  be  free,  and  without  refbraint. 
lindeed,  from  forty-eight  (hillings  having  become 
a  moderate  price  for.  the  quarter  of  wheat,  ex- 
portation, and,  of  courfe,  the  bounty,  has  cea£- 
fed  for  many  years  ;  but  the  aft  for  its  eftablifh- 
inent  is  not  yet  repealed.     From  the  very  high 
prices  of  grain,  the  confequent  diftrefs  of  the  la* 
bouring  poor,   for  fonie   years  paft,    and   the 
bounties  of  late  granted  on  importation,  there 
Cannot  remain  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
Jrepeal  of  fuch  ads  as  interfere  with  a  free  and 
\inlimited  commerce  in  grain. 


SECTION    VIL 

ON    tHE   BRITISH    DISTILLERY* 

t  ^.     The  fldurifliing  ftate  of  the  Britifh  dif- 

tillery,  has,  of  late  years,  occafioned  fuch  a  con»- 

VQL.  i.  G  g  fiderable 
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fiderable  demand  on  the  farmer,  as  deferve«  to 
be  particularly  confidered.  But,  for  want  of 
that  corhOi  infortaatioii  I  find  fo  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, it  will  not,  in  this  place,  be  in  my  power 
to  go  much  farther  than  a  general  view  of  the 
revenue  ariljng  firom  the  duties  on  malt  ^irits 
in  Scodand,  firom  the  Union  to  1786,  while  un- 
der  furvey ;  and  firom  that  period  to  the  prefent 
year,  when  under  licenfe,  wh^rh  is  as  follows : 


YEARS. 


For  one  year  ending 
Medium  of  i  o  years  from|i 
Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  I 

Ditto  ditto         .    I 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  I 

Do.  of  7  years,  including  i 
Do.  of  9  years,  including 
Do.  of  3  years,  including 


1708. 
709101719 
720toi729 
730101739 
740  to  1 749 
750toi759 
760101769 
770101779 
780101786 
787I01795 
796101798 


DUTIES. 


L. 901  12 
2534  10 

3344  8 
4807  18 

7214  o 

11,474  18 

5423  16 

7878  II 

60,603  2 

5^>453  2 


5 
o 

o 

8 

o  > 


When  un- 
der Sunef 


7 

9 
6 

8 

6  1  When  nn- 


173,604  14  I oj/der  Licenfe 


N.  B.  In  the  year  ending  1708,  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  of  fpu-its  diftilled  was  72,129,  at 
threepence  per  gallon.  The  duties  increafed 
from  time  to  time,  till  l78a,  and  were  then 
at  the  rate  of  48.  1  ly^d.  per  gallon.  Licenfe 
*  "     -  - '  duty 


Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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duty  commenced  in  1786,  on  the  capacity  or 
content  of  each  ftill,  including  the  head,  at  the 
yearly  fum  of  -  L.  1    10 

Licenfe  duty,  Ditto  in  1788,  on  do.     3 
Ditto  ditto  in  1793,  on  do.     9 

in  1795,  on  do*   18 
in  1796,  on  do.  54 
Ditto  3itto  in  1798,  on  do.  54 

And  one  fhilling  on  every  gallon  of  fpirits  found 
on  the  firft  furvey,  on  or  after  13th  June  1798^ 
in  the  flock  of  any  dealer  or  diftiller  \  and  upon 
every  gallon,  until  the  lOth  April  1799,  which 
fliall  be  diftilled  in  the  Lowlands.  From  the  lOth 
Auguft  1798,  the  officers  to  take  an  account  of 
malt  and  raw  com  to  be  diftilled,  before  ground 
down,  and  charge  the  raw  com  with  the  (kme 
duty  as  malt 

78.    Though  1 2afi  confident  a^  to  the  accuracy 

of  the  above  account,  (hewing  the  gradual  increaf^ 

of  the  revenue  froin  malt  fpirits,  and  giving  the 

^medium  amount  of  every  t6n  years,  progreffive^ 

4y,  from  the  Union  till  1780  j   yet  it  is  im- 

Q  %  9  J  poflibki 
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poffible,  from  the  duties  coUeaed,  to  give  any 
tolerable  eftimate  of  the  quantity  of  gndn  con- 
fumed,  at  any  particular  period,  by  the  diftillers.^ 
For  the  quantity  of  fpirits  which  paid  the  duty^ 
during  the  greateft  part  of  laft  century,  did  not 
perhaps  amount  to  a  third  part  of  what  was  ma- 
nufactured and  fmuggled.  But,  fuppoling  the 
fmuggling,  >in  which  my  countrymen  have  al- 
ways been  amazingly  dexterous,  to  have  gone 
on,  in  the  year  1T08,  in  the  fame  ratio  to  the 
number  of  gallons  entered,  as  in  the  fucceeding 
years ;  ftill  it  will  appear,  that  the  ^irits,  then 
manufadhired,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  im- 
menfe  quantity  which  have  been  diftiiled  in  this 
country  few:  many  years  paft. .  This  increafmg 
diftillation  muft  have  been  ovdng  to  a  gradual 
rife  in  the  demand  for  malt  fpirits,  not  only  fir 
home  confumption,  but  exportation,  fmce  the 
commencement  of  laft  centiny  j  but  flill  it  re- 
mans vridi  us  to  account  for  the  finall  quantity 
manufa^red  in  the  year  1708,  and  for  fome 
time  after  that  period.  It  muft  here  h^  re- 
coUefted,  that  previous  to  1 707,  the  Scots, 
perceiving  that  an  uiuon  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

would 
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would  fooa  take  place,  and  that  the  low  dutiey 
of  Scotland^  on  the  brandies  of  France,  would 
foon  be  ndfed  to  the  higher  duties  of  England, 
the  oqpitals  of  ijpirit-dealers  were  employed  in  io 
large  an  importation  of  brandy,  that  it  diminifh- 
ed  confiderably  the  fale  of  malt  i^irits  for  a  great 
number  erf  years.  This  effeft,  however,  muft 
not  be  afcribed  altogether  to  the  very  large  im*- 
portadon  of  brandy,  antecedent  to  the  Union ; 
tut  pardy  to  a  fuccefsful  fmuggling  of  that  com- 
modity for  many  years  after,  by  which  the  mer- 
chants and  dealers  in  fpirits,  ftrove  to  keep  up 
their  entered  ftock  of  brandy. 

79.  This  [Mraftice  appears  to  have  been  car-* 
ried  on,  more  or  lefe,  but  always  to  a  confider- 
able  extent,  during  the  greater  part  of  laft  centu* 
ry,  not  only  in  regard  to  brandy,  and  other  fmall* 
er  ardcles,  but  to  tea,  which  might  be  regard- 
ed as  the  flaple  commodity  of  the  illicit  trade. 
The  fevere  laws  enafted,  from  time  to  time,  a- 
gainft  fmuggling,  feem  not  to  have  had  any  con- 
fiderable  effed :   for,   on  the    nth    February 

G  g  3  X784, 
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1784,  the  Ch^rman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  ftate  of  the  illicit  trade  of  this  couhtry-y  re- 
ported, that  it  had  gready  increafed  ;  th?it  the 
public  revenue  was  thereby  defrauded  of  upwards 
of  two  millions  Sterling  ;  and  diat  thefe  enonni-* 
ties,  and  national  lofles,  merited  the  early,  and 
m6ft  ferious  attention  of  Parliament.     This  re^ 
port  was  a  preliminary  ftep  to  fome  Parliamentr 
ary  regulations  for  the  fuppreilion  of  fmuggling  j 
the  principal  of  which  was,  the  commutation-adi, 
which  pafled  that  feflion,  and  gave  a  more  ef» 
feitual  check  to  the  illicit  trade,  than  all  the  pre* 
ceding  a£ts  of  the  Legiflature.     By  this  ad:,  the 
tiuties  on  tea  were  lowered  fo  confiderablyj  as  to 
leave  very  litde  temptation  to  the  fmuggling  of 
that  article ;  and,  by  certain  reftridions,  the  rift 
and  danger  of  the  illicit  trader  were  confiderably 
increafedr    For,  in  the  fame  feflion,  was  pafled 
another  ad,  extending  the  diftance  from  fhore,  at 
which  legal  captures  might  be  made  of  veflels 
carrying    contraband    goods  ;    prohibiting    the 
building  of  veflels  of  certain  dimenfions,  and  the 
^ming   them   beyond  a   certain  extent;  with 

othe^ 
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^^l^€r  regulations^  which  have  had  decifive  e£- 
in  reftraining  the  praftice  of  fmuggling. 


80.  But  tea  being  the  principal  article  from 
^Ixence  the  profits  of  the  fmuggler,  when  fuc- 
^^Isfiil,  arofe,  and  the  temptation  to  an  illegal 
^^sifSc  in  this  commodity  being  taken  off  by  the 
^X?\r  dudes,  the  fmuggling  of  brandy,  which  was 
^^y  a  fecondary  branch  of  this  commerce,  great- 
^  diminifhed.  On  this  decreafe  of  the  fmug* 
^ling  of  brandy,  the  home  confumption  of  malt 
'^Mrits  proportionably  increafed.  But,  independ-- 
^Xit  of  this  great  reftrdnt  on  the  fmuggling  of 
'brandy  and  gin,  there  were  other  caufes,  which 
Operated  powerflilly  in  promoting  the  diflillation 
^f  malt  fpirits.  The  duty  on  ale  in  1760,  of 
tJhree  fhiUings  per  barrel,  leflened  the  fale  of  the 
V)rewer8,  and  proportionably  increafed  the  de- 
^:nand  on  the  diftillers.  The  great  rife  of  the 
irevenue,  however,  from  1780,  on  the  article  of 
-ipirits,  was  alpiofl  folely  owing  to  a  diflillation 
Ijeing  carried  on  by  MefTrs  Stein,  Haig,  Aitchi- 
fon,  and  others,  for  the  Englilh  market,  on  a 
Jmuch  larger  fcal'?  than  was  ever  before  pradiifed 

Q  g  4  iq 
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in  this  country*  Though  very  little  of  the  fpU 
rits  manufafhired  by  thefe  gentlemen  were  fold 
in  Scotland,  yet  fpirits  from  other  diftilleries  be^ 
came  unfortunately  fo  plenty,  as  to  be  within 
the  eafy  purchafe  of  the  lower  ranks,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  their  health  and  morals.  Froin 
the  cheapnefs  of  this  baneful  liquor,  they  often 
met  in  clubs,  where  the  wildeft,  moft  unconftir 
tutional,  and  democratical  principles  were  pro? 
pagated  ;  produdiive  of  difcontent  and  unhappir? 
jiefs  to  tihiemfelves,  and  difturbance  to  the  publiq 
peace. 

8 1 .  When  the  additional  duty  on  ale  took 
place,  the  brewers  attempted  to  raife  proportion-i 
ably  their  prices ;  but  the  public  refufing  to 
comply  with  this  reafonable  demand,  they  were 
obliged  to  lower  the  quality  of  tjieir  ale  and  por-? 
ter.  From  this  period,  when  malt  liquors  loft 
much  of  their  cordial  and  inebriating  quality, 
we  may  date  the  gradual,  but  progreffiye  in-r 
creafe  in  the  fale  of  malt  fpirits,  At  what  time 
the  aft  paffed,  obliging  the  retailers  of  Britifti 
fpirits  to  take  out  licenfes,  I  know  not :  nor  can 
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I  find  any  regular  record  of  the  number  of  li^ 
cenfes  granted  annually,  by  the  Magiftrates  of 
Edinburgh,  to  the  retailers  within  the  royalty, 
or  Juftices  of  Peace  within  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  till  the  year  1765.  From  the  firft 
three  years  of  this  record,  it  appears,  that  the 
number  of  licenfes  iffued,  either  for  the  town  or 
county,  were  inconfiderable  j  but,  from  1768, 
they  gradually  increafed  to  double,  and  fome* 
^nves  to  triple  dieir  former  number, 

83.  Thofe  who  would  wifh  to  know  the 
ipecific  number  for  each  year,  I  muft  refer  to  a 
table  in  the  Appendix  *.  But,  in  this  place,  it 
wUl  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  from  1765,  to 
1775,  one  year  with  ai^other,  the  licenfes  given 
put  fpr  the  town  and  county  anjounted  to  1059  j 
.^m  1776  to  1785,  to  1612  j  and  from  1786 
to  1796,  inclufive,  to  1634,  This  exhibits  not 
?m  the  venders  of  Britifh  fpirits,  in  retail,  for  the 
town  and  county  of  Edinburgh ;  upwards  of 
j:wo  hundred  delinquents  being  annually  brought 

before 
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before  the  Juftices  of  Peace,  for  dealing  in  that 
commodity  without  a  licenfe ;  and  more  than 
an  equal  number  are  fuppofed  to  have  efcaped 
imnoticed.     The  licenfes  for  retailing  Britifh  ^i- 
rits,  in  the  city  and  fhire  of  Edinburgh,  amount 
annually  to  upwards  of  two  thoufand  ;  exceed- 
ing, by  fome  hundreds,  the  annual  number  for 
wines  and  foreign  fpirits  for  allScotland  ;"  which 
fliews  an  aftonifhing  increafe  in  the  home  con- 
fumption  of  malt  fpirits.     I  am  unable  to  fug- 
geft  any  remedy  for  this  growing  evil,  unleis 
to  increafe  the  duty  on  licenfes,  as  already  a- 
dopted  by  Parliament ;  and  to  lower  the  duties 
on  malt  liquors,  or  to  lay  the  whole  duty  on  the 
malt,  winch  would  certainly  be  of  great  advan-^ 
tage  to  both  the  brewer  and  confumer.     It  is  the 
opinion  of  men,  verfant  in  thefe  fubjeSs,  that 
by  this  laft  mode  of  colledting  the  duty,  the 
number  of  revenue-ofHcers  n^ight  be  confider-^ 
ably  leflened,  and  the  revenue  rdifed  to  the  a-  . 
mount,  at  leaft,  of  whatjs  at  prefeat  levied  from 
both  the  malt  and  malt  liquors. 

S3.     The  duties  on  malt  fpirits  in  Scotland, 

were 
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-were  raifed,  in  1780^  to  4s,  l  Ito^.  per  gallon  ; 
the  intention  of  which  feems  to  have  been^  to 
fupprefs,  as  far  as  poflible,  diflilladon  in  that 
country.  But  this  experiment  produced  not  the 
defired  efFedl ;  for  proof  fpirits  were  every  where 
fold  conliderably  below  the.  amount  of  that  duty. 
So  high  a  tax  was  equivalent  to  a  prohibition, 
and  was  probably  impofed,  in  confequence  of  re* 
peated  complaints  from  the  diitillers  in  England, 
againfl  the  Scots,  for  underfelling  them  in  tlieir 
own  markets,  for  home  confumption,  while  they 
did  not  pay  to  Government  one  fiftieth  part  of 
the  revenue  levied  firom  the  Englifh  diftillers. 
In  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in 
1788,  held  to  confider  of  an  equalizing  duty  for 
both  nations,  it  was  obferved,  that  at  a  former 
period,  when  the  diftillers  in  Scodand  were  un- 
der furvey,  great  frauds  had  been  committed, 
and  that,  in  one  particular  year,  no  lefs  than 
three  hundred  thoufand  gallons  had  been  import- 
ed from  Scodand,  over  and  above  the  quantity 
for  which  the  duty  had  been  paid  in  that  coun-« 
try.  There  are  other  obfervations,  of  lefs  mo^ 
meat,  relative  to  thi$  fubjed,  which  I  omit  tq 

mention  z^ 
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mention ;  neither  do  I  judge  it  neceflary  to  take 
notice  of  the  feveral  ways  by  which  the  revenue 
was  de&auded,  by  both  the  EngUfh  and  Scots 
diftillers,  whei^  under  furvey.  My  chief  inten- 
tion being  to  (hew,  that  the  quantity  of  grain 
ufed  by  the  diftiliers,  calculated  even  from  the 
duties  coliedled,  while  under  furvey,  muft  have 
been  very  confiderable,  though  greatly  fhort  of 
the  real  number  of  quarters  confumed  by  them. 

84.  But,  from  the  hour  the  Scots  diftillere 
obtained  theii;  licenfe,  th6  confumption  of  grain 
increafed  confiderably  above  the  quantity  ufed, 
when  under  furvey  ;  they  filling  their  large  ftills, 
ufed  at  the  commencement  of  the  licenfe-duty, 
from  four  to  fix  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Experience,  however,  taught  the  diftillers,  that, 
to  draw  off  the  greateft  quantity  of  ipirits  from 
their  wafh  ot  low  wines,  in  a  given  time,  the 
contents  of  their  ftills  ought  not  to  exceed  fifty 
dr  fixty  gallons.  The  ftill  is  now  of  a  fmgular 
confthi€tion,  not  much  above  two  feet  deep^ 
but  four  feet  wide,  with  a  tube  of  about  fix 
or  eight  inches  diameter,  rifing  from  the  centre 

to 
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to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  where  it 
is  gradually  contradled,  and  bent  downwards^ 
to  form  the  worm  in  the  cooler.  A  fierce  fire 
being  applied  to  the  fides,  as  well  as  to  the  flat 
bottom  of  this  veflel,  they  were  enabled  to  fiH 
their  ftill  every  hour  ;  but  by  increafing  the  num« 
ber  of  tubes  rifmg  firom  the  body  of  the  ftill,  and 
ending  each  in  a  diftinft  worm  and  cooler,  they 
can  now  finifli  a  diftillation  in  lefs  than  eight  mi-^ 
iiutes.  They  maih  chiefly  unmaked  gr^dn,  firom  its 
yielding  the  greateft  quantity  of  fpirits ;  and  di£- 
tiflation  is  carried  on  fo  rapidly,  as  to  render  the 
fpirits  imfit  for  any  confumw  or  trader,  except 
die  rectifiers  and  compounders  of  brandy,  gin, 
cinnamon,  and  other  diftilled  waters.  As  thefe 
^irits,  commonly  above  proof,  could  not,  in 
their  imperfect  ftate,  be  ufed  in  home  confump- 
tion,  none  were  fold  here,  but  were  fent  by  con- 
tra<3:  to  certain  redlifiers  in  England.  But  as 
this  confuraption  of  grain  by  the  diftillers,  mufl:, 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  increafe  the  evil,  refliic- 
tions  ought  to  be  impofed,  in  order  to  obviate 
that  efFed.  Foreign  grain  ought  perhaps  to  b^ 
the  fubjeft  pf  their  aaanufa^ure,  when  wheat  in 

this 
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this  country  is  above  forty-fix  ftiillings  per  quar- 
ter ;  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  duties  were 
I  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  induce  the 
lower  ranks  to  prefer  the  ufe  of  malt  liquors  to 
that  of  fpirits.  ^    , 

85.  From  the  immenfe  quantity  of  grdn 
confumed  by  the  diftillers,  the  immorality  intro- 
duced and  extended  with  the  practice  of  fmug- 
gling,  and  the  confequent  defalcation  to  the  re- 
venue, the  utility  of  the  diftillery  to  the  State, 
with  many,  becomes  doubtful.  But  thefe,  ynih 
the  abufe  of  this  valuable  article  by  the  lower 
ranks,  are  the  chief  objedions  to  the  diftillery^ 
If  we  except,  however,  the  wafte  of  grain,  the 
reft  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  obviated  by  an 
annual  duty  on  the  contents  of  the  ftill,  fo  high, 
as  to  raife  the  price  of  fpirits  beyond  the  eafy 
purchafe  of  the  poor,  in  any  confiderable  quan- 
tity. To  fix  the  extent  of  this  duty,  would  re- 
quire the  calm  judgment  of  men  of  abilities  and 
experience  in  the  fale  of  fpirits ;  fo  that  the  price 
be  not  raifed  fo  high,  as  to  give  encouragement 
to  the   importation  and  fmuggling   of  French 

brandy, 
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brandy,  which  is  likely  to  take  place  in  times  of 
peace.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  condemn  the  ufe, 
it  is  only  the  abufe  of  this  cordial  liquor,  of 
which  we  difapprove  :  it  is  an  indilpenfable  ar- 
ticle with  chemifts,  in  many  of  their  procefles. 
The  apothecary  cannot  pradHfe  without  it :  being 
a  folvent  of  all  refinous  fubflances,  it  is  a  prin- 
cipal article  in  our  beil  vamiihes,  and  is  ex- 
tremely ufeful  in  fome  mechanical  employments, 

86.  From  the  very  large  quantity  of  grain 
die  diftillers  every  day  commit  to  their  mafh- 
vats,  it  is  probable,  that  they  would  at  all  times 
occafion  a  rife  in  the  price  of  provifions,  were 
they  allowed  to  diftil  folely  from  the  grain  of 
this  country.  Before  1798,  it  was  impoilible 
to  give  any  tolerable  eftimate  of  the  quantity  of 
grain  ufed  in  the  licenfed  diftilleries  in  Scotland : 
this  was  known  only  to  a  few  concerned  in  thefe 
works ;  and,  from  their  impenetrable  fecrecy, 
one  would  ima^ne,  that  thjey  had  been  fwom 
to  filence  on  this  head.  But,  lately,  the  reve- 
nue-officers were  ordered,  by  a(S  of  Parliament, 
to  take  an  exaCt  account'  of  the  qusgitity  of  un- 
^     .  malted 
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malted  gtain  ufed  in  the  diftiUeries,  pei^ps  mdi 
A  view  to  fubjedl  it  to  the  duty  on  malt  Be^ 
/ide$  the  licenfe-duty  of  a  hundred  and  eight 
pounds  per  gallon^  oil  the  contents  oi  the  ftill, 
other  duties  were  to  be  levied  on  this  manufac^ 
ture,  which  have  v^ed,  but  were,  in  1802, 
fixed  at  twopence  halfpenny  oii  the  gaflon  of 
walh^  and  fixpence  on  the  gallon  of  ipirits.  We 
cannot  yet  fpeak,  from  e:>q)erience,  on  the  effeOi 
of  this  a£t ;  but  it  appears  probable,  that  in.  a 
few  years  we  may  be  able  to  eftimate,  pretty 
txearly,  the  quantity  of  grain  ufed  by  the  diililr 
ers  in  Scodand,  This  £i£fc  may  be  afcertained, 
not  only  from  the  malt-duty,  but  the  number  of 
gallons  of  fpirits  diftilled,  though  not  with  the 
accuracy  which  might  be  exp^ed  from  even  the 
moft  vigilant  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  reve- 
nue, in  the  difcharge  of  their  duty ;  for  fome 
allowance  muil  be  made,  for  the  ait  of  deception 
by  the  diftiUer.  At  prefent,  it  is  fuppofed,  by 
a  grofs  eftimate,  th^t  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
j(and  quarters  of  gcain  are  annually  confumed  by 
the  diflillers  in  Scotland,  ar^  about  the  fame 
quantity  is  tfaou^t  to  be  ufed  by  thofe  in  Eng- 
land;^ 
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land ;  but,  that  the  diftillei^  may  not  be  accufed 
of  a  greater  wafte  than  they  really  make  of  the 
grain  of  the  country,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that 
much  of  the  raw  material  confifts  of  damaged 
grain,  and  grain  imported. 

87.  Tlie  great  addition  to  the  public  reve- 
nue, by  the  diftillers,  and  the  balance  of  trade  in 
their  favour,  from  the  exportation  of  fpirits, 
give  them  a  fpecioiis  appearance  of  being  ufeful 
members  to  the  State  ;  which,*  from  a  diffidence 
^  of  my  knowledge  on  this  fubjeft,  I  incline  not 
to  dilpute.  Thefe  advantages  would  appear  ftiU 
more  evident^  were  they  obliged  to  bring  the 
whole  of  their  raw  materials  from:  abroad.  Af- 
ter all,  I  am  afraid  that  thefe  advantages  are 
more  tha;n  overbalanced,  by  the  number  of 
deaths  among  the  labouring  poor^  when  fpirits 
are  below  fix  fhillings  per  gallon  ;  who,  at  fuch 
times,  die  by  thoufands,  from  intemperance  in  the 
life  of  this  deleterious  commodity.  This  was  alfo 
the  cafe,  before  the  paffing  of  the  Gin  aft ;  after 
which,  the  numbers  in  the  annual  bills  of  mor- 
tality, for  London,  and  other  great  cities  and 
VOL.  I.  H  h  towns, 
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towns,  decreafed  confiderabiy.  Thefe  fofts  in* 
duce  me  to  wilh  moft  ardently,  that  Parliament 
.wouldp  in  its  wifdom,  form  feme  jJan,  which 
mig^t  increaie  the  iaie  of  malt  liquors,  and  lef" 
fen  the  confumption  of  malt  ipirits,  with  as  little 
detriment  to  the  public  revenue  as  poffible. 
What  is  here  alleged,  in  favour  of  the  faje  of 
malt  liquors,  has  of  late  been  demonftrativdf 
proved ;  for,  jfrom  the  high  licenfenJuty  paid 
by  the  diftillers,  and  fome  reftri^ions  on  the 
ufe  of  grain  in  their  manufa^ure,  the  price  d 
fpints  13  rsuied  fo  high,  as  to  ^niniilh  confider** 
ably  the  purchafe  of  them  by  the  lower  rank& 
It  is  ttue,  that  the  high  price  of  provifions  has 
had  an  ^SeCt  in  this  way  {gk  ibme  yeaiB  paft ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  increa^  value  cf 
this  baneful  liquor,  that  the  difeaies  and  deaths 
among  the  labouring  poor  are  confida:^ly  di- 
miniihed* 


/^ 
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SECTION    VIIL 


0»  TH|Z  EXp^DIENpY  QF  A  MQDUS,  OR  COMPENSA* 

TlOja  FPg.  THE  TITHE. 

88,  NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  whati  haveiidd,. 
in  die  preceding  pages,  on  the  jdivifion  and  im« 
proyfsment  of  the  commons  and  wafl>e  lands  of 
this  country,  certain  diflSculties,  which  obftruS  • 
the  progrefs  of  this  defirable  end,  ftill  remain  to 
be  cootidf^ed*  Among  thefe  ar£  the  church 
titbe,  and  pooi^  rates,  in  Eji^and ;  wfakl;,  in 
many  inftaiMres,  afFetSt  the  propriators  and  fann- 
ecs  to  fiidi  a  xiegree,  as  to  banifh  almoft  all  ini* 
diaaticm  to  ooniiderable  impixMrepEieialis,  from  a 
daflike  to  fhar^  thieir  profits  with  dbc&  who  hear 
no  paut  of  ^  ^Kpe^ce.  The  tithe  is  fteqiiendy 
a  ^viery  unequal  t^x  upon  the  reitt,  afid  i^  aL* 
vraiy;  a  great  xiiifeouragemeixt,  both  to  imj^roi;^^ 
rpenis  by  i^  landlord,  aod  x:judtivalion  by  t^e 
facnen  it&s  a  seal  Uad-tax,  making  part  of 
the  xevfOtte  of  iha  devgy ;  is  a  heavy  bui^en 
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on  the  proprietors  of  land  ;  but  is  felt  more  le- 
verely  by  the  tenants  ;  and  is  higher  than  even^cr:^ 
the  land-tax  formerly  paid  in  to  the  treafury,  foi 
the  ejdgencies  of  the  State.     The  proprietor  can- 
not venture  to  make  the  moft  important,  which 
are  commonly  the  moft  expenfive  improvements, 
nor  the  tenant  to  raife  the  moft  valuable,  which 
sure   likewife,   in   general,   the   moft   expenfivi 
crops,  when  ,the  Church,  which  lays  out  no  pa: 
of  the  expence,  is  ta  fhare  fo  largely  in  the  pro— ^ 
duce. 


89.     So  heavy  a  tax  on  the  fruits  of  th^^ 
earth,  muft  neceflarily  have  fome  efFed:  in  lef- 
fening  their  production,  in  heightening  the  pricer 
of  provifions,  and  in  reflxaining  the  population^ 
of  the  country,  which  will  always"  correfpond 
with  the  quantity  of  food  produced.     How  to 
obviate,  thefe   inconveniences,   arifing  from  fo 
burthenfome  a  tax  on  produce,  and  which  ope- 
rate, with  fo  decifive  an  effed,  in  obftxufling  all 
expenfive  and  important  improvements  of  farms, 
is  a  queftion  of  moft  difficult  folution.     This 
difficulty  arifes,  not  fo  much  from  any  iitipoffibi- 

Uty 
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^^ty  of  forming  a  plan  of  accommodation  be- 
t^Vveen  the  proprietors  of  land,  the  clergy,  and 
tl:ie  lay  impropriators  *,  by  which  the  •efFe<fl:a  of 
c^f  the  tithe,  complained  of,  might  be  taken  away, 
fc^ut  in  fo  adjufting  the  fcheme  to  theif  feveral 
interefts,  as  to  give  mutual  fatlsfadion. 

90.  Where  there  is  no  modus  eftablifhed, 
it  is  an  oppofition  of  intereft  between  the  clergy- 
man and  the  farmer,  which  occafions  fo  many 
altercations,  and  fometimes  lawfuits,  on  account 
of  the  tithe  in  kind,  or  its  valuation  in  money. 
Were  thefe  perfons  intent  on  ftridt  juftice  to  each 
other,  no  difpute  could  take  place  ;  but  -the  cler- 
gyman, perhaps  from  mifinformation  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  crop,  may  fometimes  have  the  ap* 
pearance  of  infilling  for  more  than  is  right ; 
while  the  farmer,  from  a  diflike  to  all  kind  of 
taxation,  is  tempted  to  withhold  from  the  cler- 
gyman  what  is  his  due  by  law  f .     Such  diffen- 

H  h  3  fions 

*  The  tithe  of  thefe  laft  are  fuppofed  to  extend  to  nearly 
a  fourth  part  of  the  lands  of  England, 

f  Mr  Arthur  Young,  who  deferves  well  of  the  public, 
for  his  laborious  and  cxpenfive  tours  through  France  and 

Italy,  , 
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fions  are  foHowed  by  the  ^Arorft  confeqt^iKes  Id 
ihe  former  ?nd  his  family  j  for  they  cannoC 
receive,  with  a  juft  fenffe  of  their  propriety, 
the  principles  of  piety  and  molrality^  how  Und» 
Hy  fo^vipr  th^y  may  bit  delivered,  by  a  parfini 

whom 

Italy^  for  the  impax)yement  of  tgrici^Uure,  obftives,  *  That 
^  in  regard  to  the  oppreflions  of  the  clergy,  as  to  tithes,  I 

<  muft  db  th^t  bddy  a  juftld^^  i6  Whidh  k  ic\i\ki  t^mat  M 
^  laid  in  England.    Though  the  ecckfiaftkal  tenth  was  le- 

*  vied  in  France  ipiore  feverely  than  ufual  in  Italy,  yet  it 
\  was  tifeveir  txiSfii  vi^ith  fucti  h<jitid  gtwditiel^^^  as  \i  at 

*  |>rcfent  the  difgrafcc  cif  England.  Whtn  lakdrt  in  kindi 
^  no  fuch  thing  was  known  in  any  part  of  France,  where  I 

*  made  inquiries,  as  a  tentti ;  it  was  always  la  twelf'th,  or  a 

*  thirteenth^  ot  even  i  ^Wciltleth  of  tfife  Jn-ddufeC ;  ahd  trt 
'  no  patt  of  tl^e  l^ngdoih  did  a  new  ^article  of  culture  pay 

*  any  thing.      Thus,  turnips,  cabbages,  clover,  chicoree| 

^  potatoes,  Sec.  &t.  p^id  nothing.    6livts,  in  fdihe  places, 

^  paid ;  in  nmre^  they  did  noh     GqWs,  nothing!     Lambsjt 

*  from  the  isith  to  the  aift.    Wool,  nothing.,    Such  mUd- 

*  nefs,  in  the  levy  of  this  odipvis  tax,  is  abfolutely  ur^known 

<  in  Englahd. '  ♦  This  accurAle  obfetvet-,  in  afebtb^t  pUtl  6f 
his  tour,  previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  fays,  *  All  I 
^  converted  with  in  Italy,  oil  the  fubje^  of  tithes,  exprefsr 

*  ed  amazement  at  the  tithe  we  are  fubjcft  to,  and  fcarcely 

*  believed  that  there  was  a  people  left  in  Europe,  who  paid 

*  fermuch  ;  obferying,  that  nothing  like  it  was  to  be  fo\inJ, 

*  even  in  Spain  itfelf . '  f . 


^  Lond,  1792.     Vol.  I.  p.  537.       f  lb.  Yph,  II.  p«  VS- 
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whom  they  neither  reverence  nor  efteem*  This 
is  2m  additional  reafon  for  a  modus,  of  more  im^ 
poitance  to  the  happinefs ,  of  the  people,  than 
even  the  farther  improvements  of  our  lands,  fo 
warmly  recommended  in  almoft  every  part  g[ 
this  treatife.  What  a  happinefs,  therefore,  would 
•  it  be  to  the  prqprietws  of  land,  to  the  farmers, 
and  to  the  country  in  general,  could  fome  equi- 
table, and  lefs  exceptionable  method,  than  iiie 
j^^eat  mkode  of  levying  the  tithe,  be  adopted  ! 

91.  Such  an  alteration  is  no  doubt  ha- 
zardous ;  it  is  like  meddling  with  the  church, 
which  every  wife  man  would  avoid,  left  the 
clei^  and  their  dependants  fhould  cry  out, 
*  Ring  the  bells  backwards,  for  the  church  is 
in  danger  j '  which  might  occafion  a  greater  evil 
than  that  we  propofe  to  remedy.  But,  from  the 
love  of  peace,  of  good  neighbourhood,  of  that 
harmony  fo  prevalent  among  good  men,  and  to 
get  rid  of  that  annual  difegreeable  tranfadtion  be- 
tween  the  clergyman  and  the  farmer,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  an  adequate  iHpend,  under 
the  fan^on   rf  Parliament,   out  of  the  fame 

H  h  4  funds, 
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fiinds,  but  on  a  lefs  vexatious  plan,  would  give 
entire  fatisfa£tion  to  both  parties.  I  pretend 
not,  however,  to  thofe  abilities,  requifite  to  fomj 
an  unexceptionable  fcheme  of  accommodation,  on 
this  arduous  and  intricate  fubje£t ;  I  rather  ia- 
cline  to  leave  it  to  the  wifdom  of  Parliament, 
where  it  muft  ultimately  terminate,  after  the  ne- 
ceflary  information  has  been  laid  before  them^ 
Put,  left  I  Ihpuld  be  accufed  of  a  chimerical,^  imr 
pradticablie  project,   I  fhall  venture  to   fuggeft 

■ 

fome  loofe  thoughts  on  this  delicate  bufmefs, 
which  may  ferve  as  an  outline  to  a  practicable 
fcheme,  till  fome  men,  better  informed,  fliall  fir 
nifh  this  affair,  more  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  the  public. 

92.  The  tithe,  in  this  country,  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  ha§ 
exifted,  ever  fmce  the  reign  of  Ethelwolf,  as  a 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church.  At.  that  pe- 
riod, the  clergy,  though  extremely  ignorant, 
even  in  regard  to  what  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, did,  notwithftanding,  find  out,  that  the 
Jewifh  priefts,  by  their  law,  were  entitled  to  a 

tenth 


C-. 


/ 
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tenth  part  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land.  For^ 
gettjing  what  they  themfelves  taught,  that  it  was 
only  the  moral  part  of  that  law  which  was  obli^ 
gatory  on  chriftians,  they  univerfally  infifted, 
with  great  vehemence,  that  this  was,  by  divine 
ordinance,  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church. 
When  they  had  prevailed,  they  proceeded  fo  far, 
as  to  include  a  tenth  of  the  profits  of  all  induf- 
try,  merchandife,  labourers  wages,  foldiers  pay, 
and  even  of  the  money  gained  by  the  courte-r 
zans  in  their  illegal  amours  *.  But  our  reformi- 
.ed  clergy,  being  better  Chriftians,  and  better 
men,  pioufly  rejed:  the  wages  of  fm,  reftriding 
the  tithe  folely  to  the  produce  of  the  land ; 
which  is,  however,  ten  times  more  than  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Elthelwolf. 

93.     This  receipt  of  the  tithe,  for  upwards 
of  nine  hundred  years,  includes  in  it  every  right 
which  can  poffibly  be  derived  from  pofTeflion  ; 
but  it  precludes  not  the  beneficiary  from  accept- 
ing 


^  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England.  Lond.  1786.  8vo.  Vol.  I^ 
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ing  of  an  equivalent,  lefs  expenfive  in  die  coU 
\e€ti6nj  not  fo  liable  to  fiudhiation  in  its  value, 
and  payable  on  demand,  when  due,  by  the  pro^ 
prieton  As  it  is  the  tithe  alone  we  mean  to 
confider,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  tempot-aHttes,  the 
dues  from  the  performance  of  certain  rel^ous 
ceremonies,  as  that  of  marriage,  baptifm,  the  fu- 
neral fervice,  and  other  parts  of  the  revenue  of 
the  clergy,  from  the  archbilhop  to  the  lowdft 
curate,  to  remain  the  fame  as  at  prefent  ^  Any 
farther  interference  with  the  revenue  of  ttkt 
church,  would  be  unconftitutional,  and  would 
carry  too  much  the  appearance  of  exerdfing  det- 
potifin  over  a  moft  valuable  and  ufeful  body  of 
men,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  numerous 
illuftrations^of  the  fa£ts  on  which  ow  holy  rdi- 
gion  is  founded,  and  for  unfolding  that  com- 
plete fyftem  of  morality  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  therefore  moft  ardently  to  be  deilr- 
ed,  that  thefe  good  men  would  affift,  in  fonmng 
fuch  a  fcheme  of  eompenfatiwi  fw  the  lithe,  as 
is  moft  likely  to  afford  general  fatisfadion.  If 
fuch  of  the  clergy,  as  are  bnown  to  poffefs  con- 
fid^table  alnlities,  and  ccmciliating  manners^  had 

fo 
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fo  modi  psuiiiodrfn)  ai  to  induce  them,  for  the 
gt3od  ci  the  Statd,  to  yield  iti  feme  triflitig  cal« 
culidcHiS)  where  their  interefts  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  ectticerned,  it  would  incceafe  the  probal»- 
^ty  of  fucce& 

94,    But,  as  no  clergyman  can,  with  propriety,  ' 
pedtion  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  a  fubjed  of 
general  eoncem  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  church, 
tiithout  the  confent  of  the  whole  ;  fo^  their  plan 
of  commutation  for  the  tithe^  ought  to  be  given 
in  p^unphlets,  for  tbe  information  of  the  public 
in  generals    I  am  aware,  that  the  warmth  with 
which  I  am  actuated,  for  the  increafe  of  our 
power^  population,  imd  wealth,  by  removing 
ibme  obflruftione  to  the  improvement  of  our 
lai^k,  has  furprifed  me  uito  %  recommendatioa 
of  means  of  information^  dutt  are  aa  likely  to 
h£ive  a  bi^d^  as  a  good  efKid«    For,  notwith^ 
{landing  my  pardality  to  the  clerical  chatu<^», 
we  muft  confuier  the  clergy  as  a  fociety,  and  as 
ruen  of  the  world,  who,  in  tempt^al  affairs,  may 
be  as  ttoacious  of  what  they  fuppofe  to  be  their 
ylght,  as  any  other  fociety,  or  fet  of  men.     It  is 
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therefore  to  be  apprehended,  that,  in  their  pampt^- 
lets,  fome  of  thefe  reverend  gentlemen  may,  wit — 1 
more  ardour  than  judgment,  and  with  greater 
abilities  than  patriotifm,  mifreprefent  the  advan- 
tages that  will  probably  accrue  to  themfelves  and 
the  public,  from  commutation, 

95.  But  the  Chapters  of  Cathedrals,  which 
include  the  dignified  clergy,  who  all  together 
fliare  largely  in  the  tithe^  will  no  doubt  confult 
with  their  bifliops,  the  guardians  of  the  Church, 
in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  ;  and  if  thefe  deliberations 
are  condudled  with  temper  and  moderation,  they 
cannot  fail  of  having  a  good  efFed.  In  the 
midft,  however,  of  my  career,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment of  my,  exultation,  in  the  hopes  of  addition- 
al riches  and  power  to  this  country,  from  its  in- 
ternal refources,  I  am  checked  by  fear,  left  the 
Parliament  (hould  reje<3:  the  fcheme,  from  falfe 
reprefentations  of  its  impradicability.  Thefe 
xnifreprefentatipns  alone,  however,  are  not  the 
fource  of  my  defpondency ;  becaufe,  when  falfe, 
they  will  be  eafily  deteded :  but,  in  all  cafes, 

they 
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^^7  go  ^  great  way  towards  convidion,  with 
^l^XDfe  who  have  a  reluftance  to  stdopt  the  mea- 
sure propofed,* 

96.  In  thefe  days,  when  the  multitude  have 
tJ^come  Ircentious  from  an  excefs  of  freedom, 
^Very  material  reform,  even  to  the  melioration 
of  our  conftitution,  may  be  attended  with  dan- 
ger. We  have  always  much  to  fear,  in  infur* 
re£tions  of  the  populace,'  from  democrats  or 
anarchifts,  confifting  moftly  of  the  loweft  of 
the  people,  dupes  to  Republicans  of  all  ranks  ; 
with  many  other  difcontented  men,  of  mean  ta- 
lents, but  turbulent  fpirits ;  always  at  enmity 
with  Adminiftration,  and  who  miftake  alteration 
for  improvement.  Thefe  men  lye  heavy  on  the 
wheels  of  Adminiftration;  obftruft  the  regular 
operations  of  Government ;  and  prevent  fuch  re- 
forms as  would  improve  our  Conftitution  ;  mi- 
nifters  being  unwilling  to  encounter  thofe  wild 
Ichemes  and  feditious  clamours,  they  are  fo 
prompt  to  throw  out  on  fuch  occafions.  Thefe 
confiderations  induce  me  to  hefitate  as  to  the  pro- 
priety 
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priety  of  tfa^  above  meafure  being  moved  in 
Parliament  before  )die  ttlanquil  days  of  a  fetd^ 
peace,  when  the  ferment,  raifed  in  this  country 
by  the  deftrudtive  revolutionary  principles  of 
France,  is  forgotten.  Even  daen,  I  could  wifli 
to  have  the  majority  of  the  mcxft  difxreming  pait 
of  the  cleigy  in  favour  of  the  ntxodoa ;  fot, 
without  this  circumftance,  as  diem  are  ten  thou* 
faxid  parifhes  in  England,  fo  we  ihould  have  as 
many  trumpets  founding  twice  every  Sunday, 
with  a  decifive  effeGt  againfl  the  meafurie. 

97.     The  fyftem  of  liluminarifm,  ipread  cv 
ver  Europe  by  the  French  and  Germans,  b 
ichoolfi  and  reading  foci^es,  is  now  umvedaUy 
knowai     From  this  unhappy  ckcumihnce,  it  is 
a  queftion  vnth  me,  whether  it  may  not  be  a 
fafer  plan  for  the  clergy^  to  folicit  an  liniverial 
modus,    rather  than  the .  tithe-  in  kind,    whidb 
is  the  fource  of  £b  much  animofity  between 
them  and  the  farmers,      Thofe  wicked  meiu 
who  carried  on   the    Revolution    in    Ff:ance, 
with     fuch     atrocious     cruelty    and   injuftice, 
had    an    eye,    from,    the   commencement   of 

their 
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flieir  power,  towank  the  large  revenues  of  the 
church,  and  every  reli^ous  inftitutioCL  Thefe 
were  fuch  a  tempting  prize  to  thofe  plunderers 
of  the  ilate,  as  induced  them  to  reibl ve  on  the 
abolidon  of  not  only  all  religious  orders,  but  of 
religion  itfdf,  in  which  they  have,  moft  unhap* 
{nly  £3r  mankind,  in  a  great  degree  fucceeded. 

98.  Whilte;  religion,  morality,  and  a  due  r^ 
verence  for  our  Creator  remain  with  us,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  he  will,  in  his  mercy,  avert  fuch 
a  calamity  from  ever  ^ing  on  this  country. 
Buf  as  we  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard  a- 
gainft  the  machinations  of  wicked  men,  let  us 
obviate,  as  &r  as  in  our  power,  every  caufe  of 
complaint  Though  it  is  not  probable,  that  fuch 
a  levoludon  will  ever  take  place  in  Britain,  yet 
we  cannot  be  over-watchful  of  thofe  political 
changes  in  the  mind^  of  the  people,  which  have 
{6  often  taken  place,  and  brought  about  unex- 
pected alterations  in  the  government.  It  was 
the  want  of  attenticm,  and  a  reafonable  compli- 
ance with  the  general  opinion  of  the  public, 
that  proved  fo  baneful  to  feveral  of  our  Kings, 

and 
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and  particularly  to  the  Houfe   of  Stuart.    If 
fuch  a  mifery  fhould  ever  befal  us,  I  am  much 
afraid,  that  the  clergy  will  not  be  the  laft  of  the 
fufFerers,  when  the  tithes  will  be  abolifhed  for 
ever,  as  has  lately  been  the  cafe  in  France,  Italy, 
and  other  countries,  fubjefted  at  prefent  to  the 
dominion  of  the  French  Republic.     The  report 
of  the  Secret  Committee,  ajppointed  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  to  examine  the  principal  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion  in  that  country,  fhows  clearly^ 
what  were  their  refolutions  on  this  head.     For 
it  appears,  that  the  Directory  of  Ireland  was* 
bound  to  that  of  France,  to  indemnify  themTor 
the  ,expence  of  the  war  out  of  the  church-lands, 
which  were  to  be  feized  and  fold,  as  well  as  the 
forfeited  eftates,  in  cafe  the  6nterprize  of  con-' 
quering  the  ifland  fliould  fucceed.     They  had, 
indeed,  the  example  of  Prefbyterian  countries, 
and  particularly  of  the  American  ftates,  where 
every  fpecies  of  Chriftian  worfhip  is  tolerated 
and  pradlifed,  and  their  clergy  maintained  with 
higher  ftipends  from  their  congregations,  than 
the  medium  income  of  the  livings  in  England^ 

without 
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'^thotit  burdening  the  country  with  the  tithe.  ^ 
»y  a  -very  exadt  account,  it  appears  that,  in 
1755,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  including  their  glebe  or 
church-lands,  and  the  rent  of  their  manfes  or 
dwelling-houfes,  eftimated  accofding  "to  a  reafon- 
able  valuation,  amounted  only  to  68,5141.  is* 
5-^d.  This  limited  revenue  afforded  a  mode^ 
tate  fubfiftence  to  nine  hundred  and  forty-four 
miniflers.  f  But  it  muft  now  amount  to  a 
larger  fum,  from  the  late  augmentation  of  fti- 
pends ;  and  if  we  add  the  expence  of  a  few 
additional  clergymen,  the  building  and  repairing 
churches  and  manfes,  tKe  whole  may  amount  to 
about  ninety  or  ninety-five  thoufand  pounds 
Sterling.  This  is  not,  however,  in  years  of 
plenty,  above  a  thirtieth  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  lay-tithe  included.  But, 
left  I  fhould  be  fufpeded  of  preaching  to  men 
who  are  more  capable  of  teaching  ine,  I  fhall 
VOL.  I.  I  i  proceed 


«i  I  1  li 


*  Vide  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  September  1798, 
for  the  examination  of  Dr  William  J.  M*Niven,  by  the 
Secret  Committee. 

f  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  London,  1789.  8vo. 
Vol.  ni.  p.  34— 37* 
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proceed  in  the  farther  contideration  of  my  fuln 
jedb 

S9.     That  the  propofed  alteration,  m  coflefl-' 
ing  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church,  pre- 
fently  under  coniideradon,  may  be  as  litde  liable 
to  objedion  as  poffiUe,  I  wifh  it  to  approach  a5 
near  to  the  prefent  mode  and  prance  as  can  be 
done.     In  feveral  parts  of  England,  an  equiva- 
lent, in  money,  for  the  tithe,  is  fetded  between 
the  clergyman  of  the  parifti  and  the  proprietor, 
Called  a  modus,  which,  for  gardens,  and  other 
fmall  pofleflions,  is  commonly  prefented  as  an 
Eafter-offering.     I  wifh  an  equitable  eftimation 
of  the  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  over 
England  and  Wales,  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  agri- 
culture, to  be  taken  as  the  principal  ground  for 
the  eflabliftiment  of  an  equivalent     This  I  ima- 
gine might  be  eafily  done,  by  fixing  the  average 
amount  of  the  tithe  in  money,  for  ten  or  twenty 
years  paft,  to  be  psud  by  the  proprietor  to  the 
beneficiary  of  the  church,  at  one  or  two  terms 
in  the  year,  in  lieu  of  the  tithe  in  kind     To  in- 
fure  the  punctual  payment  of  this  itipend,  a 

compuliktory 
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GompnUatory  daufe^  as  in  fimikr  cafes,  (hould 
be  enaded  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  with  double 
the  legal  intereil  in  cafe  of  non-payment,  till  the 
debt  is  difcharged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro^ 
prietor,  or  fanner,  ought  to  be  infured,  that  this 
compeniation  for  the  tithe  ihould  remain  fixed 
land  imalterably  the  fame,  unlefs  when,  by  fome 
encroachihent  of  the  fea,  the  burfting  of  a  bog, 
the  overflowing  oE  a  river,  or  other  natural  caufe^ 
part  of  the  land  is  loft,  or  rendered  ufelefs,  when 
a  proportionable  dedu^on  (^  the  ftipend  ihould 
be  made» 

1 00.  Without  the  codfent  and  approbadoil 
of  the  clergy^  however,  all  application  to  Parlia- 
ment would  be  in  ysdn,  ch:  attended  with  danger; 
by  giving  rife  to  fedition,  on  the  pretence  of  a 
more  extenfive  reform.  The  only  means  I  can 
fi^geft  for  removing  this  obftacle  to  a  general 
modus,  is  to  make  this  equivalent  worthy  the  ac^ 
ceptance  of  the  beneficiaries,  by  raifii^  it  to  be 
at  leaft  equal  in  value  to  the  prefent .  tithe,  and 
confirming  it  to  the  clergy  by  th6  ianfdoh  of  Paiv 
tiamient.    Such  an  eftaUifhment  would,  I  am 

I  i  2  perfuaded, 
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perfuaded,  be  produftive  of  greater  harmony 
between  the  Church  and  the  tenantry,  than  ex- 
ills  at  prefent ;  the  landholders  would  improve 
their  eftates,  and  the  tenants  have  an  unlimited 
choice  in  their  crops,  to  the  great  benefit  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  nation. 

101.  What  I  have  juft  faid  on  the  fubjed 
of  a  commutation,  ought  to  be  applied  folely  to 
ctdtivated  lands  and  grafs  farms,  and  not  to 
waftes  and  commons,  unlefs  the  tithe  of  thefe 
laft  fhould  be  fixed,  in  all  time  coming,  accord- 
ing to  an  actual  valuation  of  tfiem  in  their  pre^ 
fent  uncultivated  ftate.  This  has  been  uniform- 
ly the  praftice  in  Scotland  for  many  years  ;  and 
when  the  divifion  of  commons,  or  wafte  lands, 
is  to  take  place,  and  the  tithe,  or  teind,  as  it  is 
there  called,  is  to  be  afcertained,  the  method  of 
proceeding  is  fo  clear  and  well  defined,  as  to  re- 
commend it.ftrongly  to  be  adopted  in  fimilar 
eafes.  Commc«is  are  either  divided  by  arbitra- 
tion, or  any  one  of  the  proprietors  (by  virtue 
of  certdn  a£ts  of  Parliament,  pafled  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  the  Firft  and  Second,  for  the  improve^ 

meat 
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ment  of  wafte  lands,  building  of  ftone-walls, 
called  dikes,  planting  of  het^ges,  ftraighting  of 
inarches,  &c.)  may  raife  an  action  of  divifion  of 
commonty  before  the  Court  of  Seflion,  where 
it  is  finally  adjufted.  In  the  courfe  of  this  pro- 
cefs,  each  proprietor  is  obliged  to  afcertsdn  his 
right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  common,  either 
by  an  exprefs  defcription  of  fuch  part  or  parts 
of  the  common,  in  the  deeds  of  conveyance,  by 
which  he  holds  his  eftate,  or  by  an  immemorial 
right,  which^  he  and  his  prede  Ach's  have  exer- 
cifed  without  challenge,  of  feeding  a  certain 
number  of  catde  on  the  common. 

102.  When  the  divifion  has  been  finally 
adjufted,  and  a  decreet  of  the  court  obtained, 
the  proprietors  bring  another  procefs  before  their 
Lordfhips  (who,  every  Wednefday,  fit  under  a 
different  capacity,  as  Commiffioners  for  the  plan-^ 
tation  of  kirks  and  valuation  of  teinds),  for  at- 
certBining  the  teind  of  the  common  in  its  uncul- 
tivated ftate.  This  is  fettled,  either  by  a  valua- 
tion of  the  rent,  firom  the  number  of  black  cat- 
tie,  horfes,  and  fheep,  to  which  it  has  hither  af- 

I  i  8  forded 
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forded  pafturage  5  or  on  a  valuation  of  the  rent^ 
by  two  or  more  Iwom  practical  fiirmers  on  a 
nineteen  years  leafe.  The  rent  of  the  common 
being  afcertained  to  the  fatisfadHon  of  the  Com^ 

miffioners,  the  Court  then  proceeds  to  fix  the 

> 

teind  at  one  fifth  part  of  the  rent  j  and  fuppofing 
the  valuation  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  fhilling  per 
acre,  then  the  teind  mufl  be  for  ever  fixed,  m 
|he  proportion  of  four  fhillings  for  every  twenty 
acres,  whatever  naay  be  afterwards  iXb  flate  of ^ 
improvement   ™ 

■ 

103.  From  this  very  fhort  account  of  the 
law  and  pradHce  of  Scotland,  relative  to  the  di- 
idfion  of  commons  and  wafte  lands,  previous  to 
their  improvement,  and  fixing  the  teind  of  them, 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  an  aft  of  Parliament 
might  be  fo  framed,  as  to  anfwer  every  intent 
and  puipofe  of  the  Scots  ads,  and  praddce  of 
pur  courts,  on  thefe  fubjefts.  Such  an  zSt  ought 
only  to  extend  to  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
being  already  pGlTelTed  of  power'  fufEcient  for. 
thefe  laudable  puipofes.  It  is  to  thefe  advan- 
tages, which  Scotland  has  aknoft  exclufively  en- 
joyed 
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joyedjthatwe  muft  afcribe  a  proportionably  greater 
divifion  and  improvement  of  commons  and  wafte 
lands  in  that  country,  than  has  taken  place  in 
En^and  For  the  divifion  of  a  common,  in 
England,  can  rarely  be  fetded  but  by  an  adJ:  of 
Parliament,  in  confequence  of  a  joint  petition 
from  the  feveral  proprietors  for  that  purpofe, 
i¥hich  can  feldom  be  obtained.  This  (hows  the 
neceflity  of  a  general  law,  which  may  apply  to 
all  cafes ;  and,  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, it  ihould  be  ordained,  that  *the  dthe  be  no 
more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  valued  rent  of  the 
land  in  its  uncultivated  ftate  ;  and  this  to  conti^' 
nue  for  ever  unalterably  the  fame^ 

1 04,  As  the  tithe  is  an  unpopular  tax  in 
all  countries,  and  perhaps  more  fo  in  England 
than  in  moft  other  nations,  the  introduction  of 
fuch  a  law  and  pradtice,  as  is  juft  mentioned, 
would  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  grea^dy  counter- 
adecj  by  the  clergy,  the  only  quarter  from  winch 
oppofition  may  be  fqppofed  to  arife.  For  their 
income  would  not  thereby  be  leffened ;  hut 
might  receive  fome  ingreafe,  from  a  fixed  va^^ar 

114  tiou 
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tion  of  the  tithe  of  fuch  grounds  as,  from  thelF 
prefent  unproduftive  ftate,  afford  little  or  nothing 
to  the  Churcli.  Befides,  we  have  every  reafon  to 
expedi,  that  men,  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  with  ber 
nevolence,  true  patriotifm,  and  the  duties  of 
good  citizens,  as  they  appear  to  be  in  many  of 
their  excellent  difcourfes  on  thefe  fubjefts,  will 
rather  favour,  than  obftruft,  the  general  adoption 
of  the  meafure  recoijamended. 

1 05.     There  is  another  unexceptionable  plan 

of  accommodatipn  referved  as  an  alternative,  and 

which  will  probably  meet  with  lefs  obflrudion  ' 

from  the  parties  concerned,  than  what  has  been 

already  propofed.     This  is  the  fale  of  the  tithe 

to  the  proprietors,  which  might  be  eafily  accom- 

plifhed,    to  the  entire  fatisfadion  of  both  the 

landholders  and  beneficiaries  of  the  church.     In 

this  event,  the  purchafe  money  fliould  be-vefted 

in  the  public  funds,  after  which  each  clergyman 

and  impropriator  may  receive  at  the  Bank,  by 

himfelf  or  his  attorney,   his  dividend  twice  a 

year,  exactly  proportioned  to  his  intereft  in  the 

funds.     As  the  payment  of  this  perpetual  annui- 
ty 
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^y  might  be  depended  on  to  a  day,  and,  without 
-^xpence,  as  eafily  tranfafted  as  a  bill  of  ex-* 
change ;  fo  this  fcheme  of  acconnnodation,  if 
wer  it  (hould  take  place,  might  even  be  prefer- 
able to  that  fuggefted  in  the  former  part  of  this 
fedion.  But,  that  I  may  lay  before  the  public 
;every  practicable  fcheme  in  my  power,  of  a  com-^ 
mutation  for  the  tithe,  I  fhall  tranfcribe,  from 
one  of  the  beft  papers  I  have  met  with,  what 
the  modeft  anonymous  author  has  (aid  on  this 
fiibjed):,  in  Number  1 3th  of  the  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine. *  After  this  ingenious  writer  has  repro* 
bated  the  common  modes  propofed  of  a  com- 
mutation for  the  tithe,  he  fays,  >  That  no  me- 

*  thod  can  be  devifed  for  regulating  tithes,  fuffi- 

*  cient  to  remove  the  evils  attending  the  prefent 

*  fyftem,  and  fecure  fo  efFedually  the  intereft  of 

*  all  parties,  as  a  general  law,  fixing  a  payment 

*  in  money  according  to  the  rentals  of  the  land, 

*  from  whence  tithes  are  exigible. '  In  this  pa- 
per, the  whole  lands  are  divided  into  arable, 
pafture,  and  wafte  ;  and  it  is  propofed,  that  the 
arable  lands  fhall  pay  one  fixth  of  their  rental 

in 
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In  lieu  of  dthe,  in  all  time  coming ;  and  that 
where  fines  or  graffums  are  paid,  the  tithe  hold^ 

4 

er  fliould  have  a  claim  for  the  fame  propordon 
of  all  fuch  fines  or  graflimis  levied  by  the  pro* 
prietors.     This  fhare  of  rental  to  increafe  or  di^ 
miniih,  as  rents  increafed  or  diminifhed ;  wluch 
obviates  every  objection,  hitherto  offered  aganfl; 
a  commutation  in  money.     Secondly,  he  prcH 
pofes  that  pafhires,  convertible  into  arable  land, 
ihquld,  in  like  manner,  in  lieu  of  tithe,  pay  one 
tenth  of  real  rent ;  and  for  waftes,  that  one  fif-^ 
teenth  of  the  prefent  rent  be  fuftained  as  a  fuf-^ 
ficient  compenfa^oi^  for  the  tith^  io  ?41  time 
cowing, 

106.  Thefe  are  mere  oudines  of  a  commu^ 
tation  for  the  tithe ;  to  proceed  farther,  would 
difcover  a  prefuinption  inconfiftent  with  the 
fenfe  I  have  of  my  inability  to  prefent  a  correft 
and  unexceptionable  fcheme  on  this  head.  For 
if  this  fhall  ever  come  before  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, it  will  there  meet  with  a  difcuflion  greatly 
beyond  what  my  flender  abilities  could  poffibly 
fugeeft.     But  as  this  fubjed  is  of  the  greateft 

importance 
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^portance  to  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  the  farm* 
^rg,  the  people  in  general,  and  the  clergy  them* 
fdves,  fo  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  its  great  advan* 
tages  will  be  perceived  by  the  Legiflature,  which 
muft  give  it  fuccefs.  What  ough&  to  infla.no 
the  clergy,  and  all  good  men,  with  a  ftrong  de- 
fire  for  fuch  an  acconmiodation  is,  that,  as  ofrea 
as  a  common  or  quantity  of  wafte  land  is,  by 
the  art  of  the  farmer,  brought  to  bear  a  rotation 
of  tolerable  crops,  they  mufl  be  confidered  as 
new  acqiufitions  of  territory  to  our  ifland  ;  and, 
of  courfe,  an  additional  fource  of  population  and 
power.  But  the  great  advantages  that  mufl  apfe 
from  the  propofed  improvements  are  fo  obvious, 
a$  to  render  any  farther  illuftratioa  of  them  un-^ 
neceffipy.  I  fhall,  therefore,  proceed  briefly  to 
confider  the  poor's  rates,  which  although  they 
do  not  materially  obftru£t  the  improvement  of 
our  lands,  yet,  in  fome  counties,  are  known  to 
opprefs  the  fubjef):,  and,  of  courfe,  to  procrafli-^ 
nate  the  expenfive  melioration  of  cerbun  farms. 


SEq- 
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ON    A    PROVISION    FOR    THE    POOR.  F 


107.  As  I  mean  to  confine  my  obfervations, 
on  the  liberality  of  the  public  to  the  poor,  to  a 
few  pages,  I  muft  endeavour  to  lofe  fight  of  the 
too  numerous  remarks  of  thofe  ingenious  authors 
who  have  written  on  this  fubje<3:.  Some  of 
them  are  too  difiiife  and  minute,  to  imprefs  us 
with  that  fimplicity  of  plan,  which  ought  to  be 
adopted,  for  affifting  or  maintaining  the  poor ; 
while  others  are  too  fond  of  fpeculation,  to  keep 
free  firom  error,  or  to  induce  us  to  hope  for  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  practice  they  recommend.  There 
have  been,  firom  the  conunencement  of  time, 
orphans,  infirm  old  men  and  women,  and  dif- 
eaied  perfons  of  all  ages,  which,  fi-om  the  nature 
of  man,  muft  be  the  cafe,  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  and  when  perfons  of  this  defcription 
Z^e  helplefs  and  indigent,  they  are  proper  obje<fts 
of  our  charity.  Unfortunate  perfons,  who  have 
been  reduced  to  poverty  by  fire,  misfortunes  in 

trade^ 
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'^^I'ade,  or  other  accidents,  are  certainly  alfo  en- 
^tled  to  our  benevolence ;  which  ought  to  bear 
fome  proportion  to  the  height,  from  whence, 
^thout  any  fault  of  their  own,  they  have  fallen^ 
The  reft  of  the  poor  may  be  comprehended  un- 
der infirm,  common  beggars,  and  ftrong  or 
fturdy  beggars.  Thefe  laft,  a  burden  on  the 
induftrious,  and  the  bane  of  fociety,  deferve  not 
our  compaffion,  but  ought  to  be  fent  to  their  re- 
ipeftive  parifties  ;  and  if  found  incorrigible,  con- 
fined in  a  bridewell,  till  they  give  fymptoms  of 
reformation.  The  common  beggars,  often  af- 
fefting  to  be  difeafed,  or  infirm,  are  of  a  more 
doubtfiil  charader ;  for,  though  fome  of  them 
are  objeds,  the  majority  are  impoftors;  who, 
from  a  flothful,  indolent  difpofition,  diflike  la- 
bour ;  which  is  confirmed,  by  a  habit  of  ftroUing 
and  loitering  about  the  flxeets,  in  their  trade  of 
begging  smd  pilfering,  by  which  they  gain,  efpe- 
cially  in  great  towns,  a  tolerable  livelihood. 

108.     Some  incidental  caufes  of  poverty,  of 

,  a  temporary  nature,  excepted,  thefe  are,  to  the 

beft  of  my  recolleftion  and  obfervation,  all  the 

various 
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various  clafles  of  the  neceffitous  poor,  with  which 
the  public  may  be  (aid  to  be  concerned.     Their 
numbers,  in  every  State,  will  ever  correlpofld 
with  the  degree  of  piety,  morality,  and  mdut 
try,  in  which  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people  have 
been  educated,  in  thdr  infancy  and  childhood 
From  this  £i£t,  it  may  be,  with  great  certainty, 
inferred,  that  if  the  inftrudHons  given  in  the 
preceding  treatife,  on  the  formation  of  the  minds 
of  children  to  virtue,  v^rere  univerlally  obferved 
and  pradHfed,  they  would  go  a  great  vrdcy  towards 
leffening  the  burthen  of  the  public,  in  maintain- 
ing the  poor,  by  diminiihing  their  number.    It  is 
habits  of  morality  and  induftry,  acquired  in  duld'* 
hood  and  youth,  therein  recomimended,  that 
form  the  mind  of  the  future  man  to  virtue,  and 
make  him  deteft  the  mean  and  bale  mind  of 
every  beggar,  who  is  capable  of  work. 

109.  The  eSe€ts  of  education  and  habit  in 
the  Dutch,  are  remarkable.  From  their  child- 
hood, thev  are  trained  up  in  the  practice  of  in- 
duftry, fobriety,  and  frugality,  which  enables 
them  to  fupport  themfelves,  in  almoft  any  fitua- 

don. 
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tion.  They  are  remarked  for  this,  in  every 
comer  of  the  world.  A  Dutch  family  will  earn 
at  fubfiflence,  where  another  would  flarve.  There 
are,  of  courfe,  few  beggars  in  the  Dutch  pro* 
idnces ;  and  there,  a  greater  degree  of  difgrace 
and  ignominy  attends  the  bafe  trade  of  a  beggar, 
than  in  moft  other  countries.  The  reverfe  of 
this,  is  the  defpicable  begging  race  in  Spain,  who 
are  encouraged,  and  their  numbers  increafed,  by 
the  daily  alms  diftributed  at  the  palaces  of  the 
dignified  clergy,  monafleries,  and  alms-houfes, 
and  from  induffay  not  being,  in  that  country, 
properly  encouraged.  This  excefs  of  charity,  fo 
hurtful  to  every  fpecies  of  induftry,  and  to  fo- 
ciety  in  general,  is  not  peculiar  to  Spain ;  it  is 
greater  in  Roman  Catholic,  than  in  Proteftant 
countries ;  but  exifts,  more  or  lefs,  in  every 
Chriftian  State. 

110.  There  are  two  caufes,  which  operate 
powerfully  on  the  mind,  in  producing  an  e:^cefs 
of  charity :  The  firft  is,  that  benevolent  inftindt, 
that  focial  fympathy,  implanted  in  us  by  nature, 
for  the  wifeil  ends,  which  agitates  us  with  the 

fenfations 
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fenfations  and  paffions  of  others,  making  their 
pains  and  forrows  our  own.     If  we  exapiine,  at- 
tentively, the  manner  in  wiiich  fcenes  of  diftrels 
affedl  our  mind,  we  fhall  find,  that  we  are  by 
nature  formed   to  feel  for  the  afflidled  ;  that 
we  are  under  a  powerful  impulfe  to  the  exertion, 
^s  well  as  to  the  approbation,  of  fympathy  and 
benevolence.     This  affection  of  the  mind  being 
fo  inherent  in  our  nature,  fo  univerfal  and  un- 
extinguiihable,    fhews    its    divine   origin.      In 
proof  of  tiiis,  we  need  only  appeal  to  that  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  fomething  within,  that  pleads  for 
the  unhappy,  and  bids  us  ftretch  out  our  hand 
to  their  relief.     It  is  always  with  fome  violence 
to  ourfelves,  that  we  harden  our  heart,  or  turn 
away  our  attention  from  the  tears  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  ftand  felf-reproached,  when  we  with- 
hold our  afliftance.     On  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
an   internal   complacency,  a  felf-gratulating  la- 
tisfaftion,  rife  in  our  mind,  when  we  have  tak- 
en advantage,  on  any  occafion  that  offered,  to 
impart  confolation  to  the  afflided. 

.111.    The  merciful  man  is  thus  kind  to  him' 

felf, 
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felf,  a&  well  a6  to  the  object:  of  his  compaflion ; 
for  he  treceives  an  equivalent,  in  moral  enjoy- 
ment, for  the  comfort  he  beftows.  This  amia- 
ble quality  exifts,  with  various  degrees  of  power, 
in  different  perfons.  In  fome,  it  is  excited,  on 
the  view  or  relation  of  the  fmalleft  diftrefs,  even 
in  the  brute  creation ;  whilft,  in  otherd,  it  is  fo 
feeble,  as  to  be  litde  exerted  at  the  fight  of  the 
greateft  mifery.  Habits  of  cruelty  may  go  far 
in  gradually  changing  our  nature,  and  rendering 
the  heart  callous  and  unfeeling ;  yet  I  do  not 
b^eve  it  poflible  for  this  divine  principle  to  be 
entirely  fuppreffed  or  extinguiflied  ;  or  that  the 
moft  crud  could  opprefs  the  miferable,  and  in- 
creafe  the  affliftion  of  the  unhappy,  without  fe- 
cretly  doing  great  violence  to  himfelf. 

112.  The  other  caufe,  co-operating  with 
the  former,  derived  from  nature,  is  our  educa- 
tion in  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  which  charity 
and  mercy  are  juftly  held  fuperior  in  rank  to 
every  other  virtue.  If  a  fummary  of  what  is 
faid  on  this  fubjed,  in  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
Hjent,  particularly  in  the  latter,  were  ihown  us^ 

tOL.  1.  Kk  '  we 
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we  ihould  fee  in  it,  all  that  reafon  can  fuggeft 
on  the  fubje£t  of  morality*.      For  the  word 
charity,  which  occurs  fo  frequently  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  ufed  in  a  fenfe  fo  extenfive,  as  not  on- 
ly to  comprehend  liberality  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures,   but   benevolence,    candour,    forbearance, 
compaffion,  brotherly  love,  every  focial  virtue, 
and  all  the  good  affeftions  which  we  ought  to 
bear  to  one  another  ;  but  it  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  the  giving  of  alms  to  the  indigent.  In 
this  reflxifted  fenfe,  the  word  charity  feems  to 
confer  a  facred  charader  on  the  poor,  even  on 
the  beggar,  who  demands  of  us  the  diicharge  of 
the  firft  of  Chriftian  duties,  of  which  he  Is  the 
objed:.     It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  if,^  in  the 
ftate  of  mind  to  which  we  are  brought,  by  the 
fight  of  affedted  diftrefs,  we  are  deceived,  and 
err,  in  the  application  of  our  charity.     In  this 
way^  we  may  account  for  that  excefs  of  charity 
to  the  vagrant  poor,  by  the  humane  in  great 
towns,  where  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  cir- 

> 

cumftances  and  characters  of  the  indigent* 

113. 

f  See  Peter,  chap.  iv.  8.  j  Tinii  chap.  i.  j. ;  Mat,  chap* 
xxvi.  40,  chap.  '^.7.5  I  John,  chap.  iv.  20.5  an4  nu''*" 
V^rlefs  other  places  in  both  Teftaments. 
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1 1 3.  Thefe  obfervations  lead  us  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  fonie  circumftances,  to  which  we 
ought  carefully  to  attend,  in  every  fcheme  of 
providing  for  the  poor ;  whether  in  work-houfes 
or  in  their  own  apartments,  when  they  are  ca- 
pable  of  working  a  little,  but  not  fufEciendy,  for 
their  maintenance ;  by  fmall  penfions  from  the 
poor's  fund,  or  by  private  donations  from  the 
humane.  We  are  here  to  diftinguifh,  as  wdl 
as  we  can,  from  obfervation  and  informatioti, 
between  real  and  affedled  objefts  of  charity ;  if 
their  poverty  has  been  occafioned  by  indolence, 
profligacy^  or  unavoidable  misfortune!^ ;  which 
knowledge  ought  to  lead  us  to  a  difference  of 
treatment.  This  difference  cannot  fo  properly 
be  made  in  work-houfes,  as  with  private  pen- 
lioners ;  but,  in  all  cafes^  ficktiefs  and  bodily 
diftrefs  excepted,  the  allowance  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor,  ought  always,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  induftry,  to  be  fomewhat  lefs 
than  the  meaneft  workman  can  earn  for  his  fuf- 
t«enanee. 

ll4*     From  fuch  ai  circumfpeft  condudt,  it 

K  k  2       *  is 
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is  highly  probable,  that  the  number  of  poor 
would  decreafe,  the  i^harge  of  their,  maintenance 
leflfen,  and  the  excefs  of  charity,  which  fup- 
preiFes  efiedtually  ev6ry  ihclimtion  to  induftry^, 
would  diminifh.  But  the  requifite  information 
for  thefe  ends  cannot  be  obtained,  with  any  de*- 
gfee  of  certainty,  witfiout  the  appointi^ent  of 
infpeftors  of  the  poor,  with  fmall  falariee.  Thefe 
men  fhould  vifit  the  habitations  of  the  out^pca^ 
fioners,  as  Ivell  as  th6fe  who  petition  to  be  ad*- 
mitted  into  the  work-houfe ;  that  the  number  in 
each  faniily,  their  characters,  degree  of  indi*- 
gence,  and  other  circumftances^  may  be  given 
in  a  report,  to  the  managers  of  the  poor's  fond. 
To  get  rid  entirely  of  the  vagrant  poor  in  great 
towns,  is  fcarcely  pradticable ;  but  a  good  po- 
'  lice,  well  executed,  and  a  bridewell  in  every 
county,  for  the  reception  of  fturdy  beggars,  pil- 
ferers,  and  others,  who  difturb  the  peace,  of  fo- 
ciety  by  their  profligacy,  would  diminilh  confi- 
derably  their  number. 

115.     Authors  have  differed,  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  poor  ought  to  be  todg- 

ed, 
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cd,  clothed,  and  fubfifted ;  fome  alle^ng,  that 
work-^houfes  are  the  only  proper  retreat  for  the 
indigent,  where  their  diet,  clothing,  work,  and 
morals,  may  be  particularly  attended  to,  by  per- 
fons  to  whom  the  fuperintendance  of  thefe  feve- 
ral  charges  is  committed.  But  experience  has 
fhown,  that  the  labour  of  the  poor,  in  work- 
houfeSj  amounts  not,  one  with  another,  to  more 
than  a  penny  a  day,  and  of  courfe  goes  but  a 
vay  litde  way  towards  the  expence  of  manage- 
ment and  maintenance.  Thofe  who  plead  for 
weekly  penfions  to  the  poor,  in  their  dwellings, 
fliew,  that  a  greater  number  of  indigent  perfons 
may,  in  this  way,  be  fupported,  at  a  fmaller  ex- 
pence  than  in  work-houfes.  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  they  are  capable  of  fome  induftry, 
by  the  profit  of  which,  with  their  fmall  penfion, 
they  live  more  agreeably  than  in  confinement, 
and  cheaper ;  as  what  is  left  at  pne  mjeal  is  faved 
for  another ;  which  cannot  be  done,  where  great 
numbers  fit  at  one  table,  and  e§Lt  at  the  expence 
of  the  public.  There  are  foihe  objedlions,  how- 
ever, to  the  plan  of  out-penfions,  not  only  from 
the  tpo  nunjerous  felicitations  which  fuch  a  prac- 

Ji  k  ^  ^         tic.« 
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tice  might  encourage,  but  from  worthlefs  perfon^ 
.  being  inadvertently  put  on  the  poor's  roll,  which 
can  only  be  detected  and  remedied,  by  the  dili- 
gence and  attention  of  the  inlpeftors  above  rer 
commended. 

116.  The  truth  is,  that  neither  plan  can  be 
univerfally  adopted :  for,  in  the  country,  in 
fmall  towns  land  ^villages,  where  the  character 
and  condition  of  eveiy  pauper  is  well  known, 
work-houfes  arie  unneceflary,  and  would  be  ex-j 
penfive.  '  But,  in  populous  cities  and  towns, 
i  both  a  bridewell  and  work-houfe  are  indifpen-? 
fable  appendages  to  a  ftrid;  obfervance  of  thq 
police,  and  accommpdatior^  of  the  poor  of  a  cer- 
tain defcription.  As  the  value  of  the  induftry 
carried  on  in  work-houfes,  bears  little  or  no  pro- 
portion to  the  expence  of  maintenance,  none 
perhaps  ftiould  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  fuch 
an  afylum,  who  are  capable  of  earning  three- 
pence or  fourpence  a  day ;  for  thje  putting  fuch 
on  the  roll  of  penfioners,  would  be  a  faving  to 
the  poor's  fund.  A  diflike  to  labour,  often  the 
priginal  caufe  of  their  poverty,  frequently  ad- 

heres 
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Wes  to  the  poor  in  work-houfes,  and  continues 
to  increafe,  from  an  indulgence  in  their  flothful 
diipofition ;  which  renders  induftry,  or  evon 
cleanlinefs,  with  moft  of,  them,  aimoft  impracti- 
cable.    It  is  on  this  account  we  fhould  confine, 

« 

perhaps,  the  inhabitants  of  a  poor's  houfe  to  or- 
phans, old  men  and  women  incapable  of  labour, 
and  infirm,  indigent  perfons,  of  all  ages. 

117.  What  is  here  recommended,  for  the 
management  and  maintenance  of  the  poor,  has, 
in  its  moft  efTential  circumftances,  been,  time 
immemorial,  the  pradiice  of  Scotland,  where  the 
fupport  of  the  indigent  is  little  felt  by  the  inha- 
bitants. In  that  country  are  no  work-houfes, 
unlefs  in  cities  and  towns  of  fome  magnitude, 
where  there  are  alfo  bridewells,  or  what  are  call- 
ed houfes  of  correftion,  for  the  confinement  of 
incorrigible  profligates.  Where  there  are  work- 
houfes,  there  are  likewife  fome  out-penfioners ; 
and  the  whole  expence  is  chiefly  defrayed  from 
the  coUediions  at  the  churches,  on  Sundays,  and 
other  days  of  public  worfhip ;  to  which  muft 
be  added,  occafional  liberal  donations  of  opur^ 

K  k  4  lent 
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le;it  individuals,  corporations,  and  c^er  fode- 
ties.     Thefe  laft  beneiFaftiona  ire  coramdhly  fo- 
licxted,   by  the  managers  of  the  tvork-hbilfes, 
when  the  coUedions  at  the  churches  fall  {li<xt  of 
the  neceflary  fums  for  their  fupport ;  from  which 
deficiency,  large  debts  are  fometlmfes  coftfcraded. 
This  is.  more  particularly  the  cafe  in  Edinbltf gh^ 
where,   from   the  greater  populoufilefe  of  the 
place^   a  larger  proportion  of  poor  afe  to  be 
found,  than  in  any  oth^  city  or'  town  in  Scot- 
land, 

118.  The  maintenance  c)f  the  poor,  in  the 
fmall  towns,  villages,  and  pountry  pmflies^ 
throughout  Scotland,  arifes  frbiti  fimilar*  funds, 
given  in  weekly  penfidns,  froin  fixpence  to 
eighteenpence,  according  to  the  neceffity  of  each 
individual  or  his  family.  This  charity  is  ufeally 
under  the  direction  of  the  cl^gyman,  and  eld- 
ers of  the  parifh  ;  the  latter  ferve  as  infpedors 
of  the  poor,  from  whofe  report,  at  the  meeting 
of  what  is  called  the  kirk-feflion,  the  penfions 
are  fettled.  As,  however,  in  many  parifties, 
the  coUedions  sit  the  churcl^es  a^^e  found  infu3i- 

cient; 
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^lent  for  thefe  laudable  purpofes,  begging  is  per- 
mitted one  day  a  week }  but  on  this,  in  fome 
cafes,  unavoidable  trefpafs,  they  forfmt  their  pea- 
fions.  There  has  long  fubfifted  in  Scotland,  x 
moft  excellent  and  praifeworthy  pradlice  among 
mechanics  and  labourers  of  every  fort,  of  form- 
ing themfelves  into  focieties,  agreeing  to  fub- 
(bribe  from  one  penny  to  threepence  per  week, 
by  which  a  fund  is  raifed  for  their  fopport,  when 
rendered  incapable  of  work  by  ficknefs.  The 
money  thus  raifed,  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
boK-niafter  or  treafurer ;  and  the  diftrefs  or  fick- 
nefs of  a  member  being  afcertained,  at  one  of 
their  meetings,  the  treafurer  is  ordered  to  pay 
him  from  two  to  five  fhillings  per  week,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fubfcription  of  the  fociety,  and 
vftate  of  its  fijnds.  The  fame  is  praftifed,  I  un- 
derftand,  in  fome  of  the  manufafluring  towns 
in  England,  and  ought  to  be  every  where  en*- 
couraged,  not  only  as  an  ej^cellent  inftitution  for 
the  difeafed  among  poor  tvorkmen  and  labourers, 
but  as  a  fa\dng  of  the  parochial  fund  for  the 
poon  The  jufteft  idea  that  can  be  given  of  th^ 
great  utility  of  fuch  focieties,  of  the  decorum 

obferyed 
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obferved  at  their  meetings,  and  of  the  good  fenfe 
and  judgment  of  the  members  m  the  manage- 
ment of  their  funds,  will  beft  appear,  from  the 
perufal  of  a  printed  copy  of  the  rules  and  regu-, 
lations  of  one  of  them,  for  their  government, 
which  I  fhall  ^ve  in  the  Appendix  *. 

119.  The  poor's  rates  in  England,  from 
the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  have  been  gra- 
dually increafing  with  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion  of  that  country,  till  they  have  become  at 

laft, 

,  *  Vide  Appendix,  No.  III. 
Thefe  laudable  focieties  mud  be  diftinguiflied  from 
"Other  aflbciations  of  mechanics,  of  a  mod  pernicious  ten* 
dcncy,  whofe  fole  view  is  to  raife  the  price  of  labour,  be- 
yond what  can  be  fafely  allowed  by  the  manufafturer  or 
their  employers.  At  ftated  times,  they  pay  in  to  a  treafurer 
their  fubfcriptions,  out  of  which  fund  thofe  refraftory  fpi- 
rits  are  maintained,  who  refufe  to  work  till  their  wages  are 
raifed  to  an  unreafonable  height.  Thefe  unlawful  cpmbina- 
tions  are  diffeminated  throughout  the  Three  United  King- 
doms, correfpond  with  one  another,  and  receive,  with  hof- 
pitality,  any  vagrant  workman  that  can  produce  a  certificate 
of  his  belonging  to  a  fimilar  fociety,  and  that  he  has  regu- 
larly paid  in  the  ufual  fubfcription.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Legiflature  will  put  a  ftop  to  thofe  dangerous  fra- 
ternities, fo  detrimental  to  trade,  and  oppreffiyc  pf  the  in* 
4u{lrious  manufa£turer* 
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*all,  in  many  parifhes,  a  heavy  burthen  on  the 
^nduftrious ;  of  which  they  loudly  and  juftly 
Complain.  By  the  39th  and  43d  of  Elizabeth 
(the  bafis  of  many  fucceeding  aits,  relative  to  a 
provifion  for  the  poor),  the  churchwardens  of 
eiach  parifli,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  Juftice 
of  Peace,  acquired  a  difcretionary  power  of  im- 
pofing  and  levying  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  ^nd  indigence  of  their 
poor.  At  the  time  when  thefe  ^iQ:s  paffed,  the 
difcretionary  power  mentioned  was  probably  ne- 
ceflary  j  and,  according  to  the  law,  as  it  now 
exifts,  and  the  prefent  plan  of  levying  the  poor's 
rates,  it  is  perhaps  ftill  unavoidable.  But  it  feems 
to  me  unreafonable,even  dangerous  to  the  commu- 
nity, that  a  tax  fhpuld  be  laid  on,  at  the  arbitra- 
ry will  of  any  t^yo  or  three  churchwardens,  or 
<}yerfeers.  The  afleflment  ought,  by  a£t  of  Par- 
liament, to  be  limited  to  a  moderate  rate  in  the 
pound,  whatever  may  be  the  neceflities  of  the 
poor.  And  when  this  fhall  be  found  infufficient, 
the  deficiency  lOught  to  be  made  up  by  a  vo- 
luntary  contribution  from  the  opulent  inhabi- 
tants.     It  is  by   a  plan   of   this   kind  alone, 

that 
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that  tfie  moft  induftrious  part  of  the  communitjr 
can  be  relieved  from  the  prefent  oppreflive  bur- 
then of  the  poor's  rate  ;  and  I  am  confident,  from 
the  inftinaive  defire  in  man  to  relieve  the  dilV 
trefled,  it  will  frilly  anfwer  every  purpofe  in- 
tended. This  will  obviate,  in  a  great  degree, 
that  excefs  of  charity,  fo  hurtfiil  to  fociety,  and 
even  fo  banefiil  to  the  indolent  and  llotJbfijl,  a- 
mong  the  lower  ranks,  who  fo  often  throw  diem- 
felves  imneceflarily,  fix)m  a  diflike  to  labour,  on 
the  charity  of  the  public.  For  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  poor's  rates  of  many  pariflies  in  Eng- 
land have  ^gradually  augmented  to  double  of 
what  they  were  forty  years  ago ;  *  and  from 
this  too  great  liberality,  die  number  of  poor  has 
proportionably  increafed ;  of  which  it  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  cite  particular  inftances. 

120. 

*  In  Briftol,  the  parifli  poor,  forty  years  ago,  did  not 
exceed  four  thoufand  ;  at  prefent  fliey  amount  to  more  than 
ten  thoufand.  f  Mr  Wenderdon,  in  his  view  of  England, 
obfcrves  thatj  in  1 68o,  the  poor's  rates  produced  no  more 
than  665,j9ol. ;  in  the  1764,  they  ftood  at  i,2oo,oool.> 
and  in  I773>  they  were  eftimated  at  3,000,000!.  Vide^^ 
Iflncyclopaedia,  under  the  article  Poor's  Rates. 

f  Sketches  by  Lord  Kai^es,  vol.  III.  p.  79.     Edin^ 
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120.  It  has  been  o^en  remarked,  that  many 
>f  the  mechanics,  porters,  and  other  hard-wcM-k- 
ng  men  in  En^and,  who  have  worn  themfelves 
Dut  by  labour  and  intemperance,  pay  no  regard 
to  futurity,  and  negle£t  their  offipring,  becaufb  of 
the  comfortable  retreat  on  which  they  can  rely, 
when  they  fhall  come  to  throw  themfelves  and 
dieir  children  on  the  charity  of  the  parifli.  It 
is  the  too  lib^al  provifion  made  for  the  poor  in 
England,  the  facility  with  which  it  h  obtained^ 
and  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  fubjed  Is 
taxed  for  thdr  maintenance,  that  are  the  chief 
cauies  of  the  exorbitancy  c^  the  poor's  rates,  and 
die  increafmg  number  of  beggars.  If  the  difli- 
pated  joumeymiea  of  manufa£tiu:ers,  and  other 
men  of  labour  in  great  towns,  who  are  acquit 

tomed  to  receive  large  wages,  but  fpend  tbem^ 

> 

to  the  laft  fhilling,  in  wafte,  are  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  difabled^  or  even  weary  of  work,  they  af- 
feft  inability  for  labour,  and  are  put  on  the  poor's 
roll.  This  I  underftand  they  accomplifli,  by  an 
application  to  a  Juftice  of  Peace,  from  whom 
they  procure  an  OTder  on  the  churchwardens,  in 
confequence  of  wfeiich  they  receive  nearly  as 

'  comfortable 
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comfortable  a  provifion  in  a  work-hoiife,  or  by 
a  weekly  penfion,  as  men  in  the  country  of 
Scotland  can  earn  by  hard  labour.  To  fuppJy 
the  indigent  with  food  and  raiment,  provided 
you  thereby  do  not  offer  a  premium  to  indcH 
lence,  prodigality,  and  vice,  is  falutary.  To  cor- 
reft  the  lazy  and  the  fpendthrift,  to  fhut  them 
up  in  houfes  of  confinement,  till  they  have  ac- 
quired habits  of  induftry,  is  juft  and  prudent ; 
but  in  fuch  eftablifhmeints,  to  feed,  to  clothe,  and 
to  lodge  them  better  than  the  fober  and  diligent 
are  clothed^  fed,  and  lodged,  is  not  agreeable  to 
any  principle  of  equity,  and  is  inconfiftent  with 
found  policy.  On  account,  therefore,  of  the  bad 
effedis  to  the  public,  of  an  excefs  of  benevolence^ 
it  ought  to  be  a  general  rule,  as  formerly  fug^ 
gefted,  that  eveiy  out-penfioii  to  a  pauper,  or 
his  maintenance  in  a  work-houfe,  ought  to  be 
fomething  below  what  the  meaneft  workman 
can  earn  by  his  labour* 

121.  The  principle  of  charity  is  eftabli&ed 
by  Providence  in  the  heart  of  man,  for  the  re- 
lief of  thofe  who  are  difabled  fix>m  work ;  it  is  a 

pjeafant 
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pleafant  gratification  to  the  mind,  when  volunta- 
ry, and  is  enforced  by  pity  and  compaffionrf 
The  great  comfort  of  fociety,  is  affiftance  in  time 
of  need ;  and  its  firmeft  cement,  is  the  beftowing 
and  receiving  kindly  offices,  efpecially  in  diC* 
trefs :  but  benevolence  and  charity,  like  other 
afFe£tions  of  the  mind,  are  invigorated  by 
exercife,  and  no  lefs  enfeebled  by  difufe.  It  is 
on  this  laft  account  that  I  have  approved  of  mo- 
derate voluntary  contributions,  occafionally,  but 
not  too  jfrequently  repeated,  to  fupply  any 
deficiency  in  the  legal  eftablifhment  for  the 
poor.  Such  gende  demands  on  us,  in  behalf 
of  the  innocent  poor,  muft  have  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  keep  alive  that  benevolent  difpofition 
we  fo  much  admire,  and  which  is  fo  ufeful  in 
all  the  affairs  of  men. 

122.  I  am  even  fuch  a  fceptic,  as  to  difap- 
prove  the  fuppreffing  altogether  common  beg- 
ging, fo  ftrongly  recommended  by  fome  men  of 
confiderable  credit  with  the  public  ;  not  only  on 
account  of  the  impoffibility  of  preventing  it,  but 
from  a  view  of  lefFeoing  the  number  of  beggars, 


"MtTr»£ir» 
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when  reftri<fted  under  certain  regulations.     In 
certain  pariflies,  a  few  beggars  may  be  licenfed, 
after  their  life  and  converiation  have  undergone 
a  fcrutiny,  by  a  committee  of  the  managers  for 
the  poor,  in  which  ought  to  be  the  minifter, 
and  one  or  two  elders  of  the  church.     If,  after 
this  examination,  it  fhall  be  found,  that  the  pau- 
per has  not  been  g^uilty  of  any  grofs  immorality, 
a  badge,   with  his  name,  that  of  the   parifh^ 
and  number  in  which  he  ftands  in  the  roll,  en-» 
graved  on  it,  fliould  be  given  him,  to  be  worn 
on  fome  confpicuous  part  of  his  drer6,  to  entide 
him  to  the  alms  of  the  parifh.     No  fuch  licent 
ed  beggar,  however,  fhould  be  allowed  to  ply  for 
alms  out  of  his  parifh  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  times  of 
begging  ought  to  be  reftrifted  to  two  days  in 
the  week  ;  but  if  found  guilty  of  theft,  drunken* 
nefs^  rioting,  or  other  glaring  immoralities,  he 
fhould  be  fent  to  bridewell,  and  his  badge  taken 
from  him.  * 

123. 

*  The  praftice  here  recommended  appears  to  have  been 
cftabliflied  by  law,  nearly  four  centuries  ago,  by  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  in  his  firll  Parliament,  when  it  was  enaifledf 
r  That  if  any  perform,  above  the  age  of  fourteex^,  and  under 


«  fevcntjr, 
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123.  A  certain  fraternity  g£  mendicants^ 
called  Beadmen,  from  a  rofary  they  wore  at 
their  belt,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  was  ihe 
eftabHihed  religion  of  this  country,  ftill  fubfifts 
in  Scotland,  and  is  not  altogether  diflimilar  from 
what  is  here  propofed ;  the  licenfing  of  beggars. 
This  Royal  fociety  of  mendicants,  commonly 
called  Bluegowns,  from  a  cloak  of  that  colour 
they  are  obliged  to  wear,  with  a  badge  on  the 
ri^t  fide  of  the  cloak  before,  with  the  King's 
name,  the  name  of  the  pauper,  and  number  ia 
which  he  ftands  on  the  roll,  engraved  on  it,  was 
inftituted,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  the  reign  of  James 

VOL.  I.  LI  the 

*  feventy,  piefumed  to  beg  in  boiroughs,  without  badges 
'  from  the  Magiftrates,  or  in  the  county,  withput  badges 

*  from  the  Sheriff,  they  fhall  be  fei^ed,  and  compelled  to 

*  labour,  under  the  penalty  of  being  burnt  on  the  cheek, 

*  and  banifhed  the  country:'  Black  Afts,  a£k  27.  The 
fame  fpirit  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  reigns  of  James 
V.  and  VI.,  M^hen  fevere  laws  were  enafted  againft  forn- 
crs,  and  mafterf>il  beggars,  as  they  were  then  called.  A 
very  wife  regulation  ^was  made,  atithe  fame  time,  for  fupply- 
ing  the  wants  of  thofe  who  were  really  poor  and  unfit  for 
labour,  by  ordaining  every  parilh  to  fupport  its  own  poor, 
who  were  to  wear  badges,  to  be  given  them  by  the  headf- 
men  g(  the  parifli*  • 

*  Henry's  Hiftory  of  Britain,  vol.  XII.  p.  175, 
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the  Fifth,  *  to  fay  a  certain  number  of  ave-ma- 
ries  daily  for  the  King's  fafety.  This  is  a  whim- 
fical  enough  inftitution  of  mendicants,  confifting 
of  an  equal  number  with  the  years  of  the  King's 
age ;  and  their  fmall  penfion,  or  annual  alms, 
fikewife  made  up  of  a  number  of  pence,  corref- 
ponding  to -the  years  of  the  King,  given  them 
by  his  almoner^  on  his  Majefty's  birth-day.  At 
this  time  is  alfo  delivered  to  each  a  new  cloak, 
and  a  flight  refrefhment  of  bread  and  ale  ;  after 
which,  a^  fermon,  fuitable  to  their  condition,  is 
preached  to  them  in  the  church  of  the  Canon- 
gate. 

124.  From  fome  legacies,  left  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  incorporated  trades  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  particularly  of  Saint  Magdalene's 
Chapel,  to  the  headmen  of  their  refpedHve  cor- 
porations, it  feems  probable,  that  this  fraternity 
of  Bluegowns  confifled  originally  of  indigent 
mechanics.  However  this  may  be,  they  are  at 
prefent  compofed  chiefly  of  common  labourer, 

who, 

— — ^ • 

.    *  For  the  origin  of  this  begging  fraternity,  vide  the  Ap- 
pciidix,  No.  rV. 
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who,  on  account  of  their  age  or  infirmities,  are 
unable  to  wotk  for  their  fuftenance.      Thefe 

V 

paupers  ate  not  reftrifled  to  any  particular  pa- 
rifh,  but  are  licenfed  to  beg  through  the  feveral 
counties  of  Scotland  ;  the  gown  and  badge  are 
teftimonials  of  their  poverty  and  innocence ;  and 
they  being  thus  warranted  to  the  public  as  pro- 
per objects  of  charity,  few  perfons  refufe  them 
alms.  I  have  here  briefly  run  over  an  imper- 
fect hiftory  of  our  headmen,  to  fhow,  that  if  a 
few  of  the  innocent  poor,  unable  to  work,  were, 
after  a  ftridl  examination  into  their  charafter, 
licenfed  to  beg,  there  could  be  no  hazard  of 
their  ftarving.  Such  a  plan,  I  am  perfuaded, 
would  lellen  confiderably  tlie  number  of  beg*- 
gars ;  for  thofe  who  were  licenfed  would  be 
obliged  to  keep  within  their  parifli ;  and  if  any 
one  attempted  to  beg  without  a  badge,  they 
would  not  certainly  meet  with  the  fame  fym- 
pathy  from  the  public. 

125.  By  the  long  and  fad  experience  of  many 
of  the  parifhes  in  England,  it  has  been  proven, 
tliat  if  a  poorVrate  is  increafed,,  proportionally 

L  1  2  to 
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to  the  number  who  will  apply  for  relief  fro^ 
chat  fund,,  it  muft  come,  at  lafl,  to  be  an  intolef'* 
able  biuthen  on  the  induftrious ;  for  in  no  cafe 
is  a  premium. fo  fuccefsful,  as  when  it  is  given 
to  promote  idlenefs.  The  principle  of  charity 
is  in  every  one  weakened,  and  in  fome  feems 
to  be  almofl  entirely  annihilated,  by  fuch  a 
grievous  tax,  reluSandy  paid  ;  for,  what  a  per- 
fon  is  compelled  to  give,  cannot  be  called  chari- 
ty. But  thefe  bad  effefts  of  too  liberal  apro- 
vifion  for  the  poor,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  gra- 
dually difappear,  after  the  fubjedl  of  the  poor  s- 
rates  fhall  be  brought  before  the  Legiflature,  for 
a  more  equal  and  moderate  afleflment,  and  to 
re<3ify  fuch  abufes  in  the  application  of  thefe 
fun^s,  as  fubfiil  in  many  parifhes  in  the  king- 
dom. 

126.  The  ppadice  df  Scotland  has  beenal- 
ready  explained  ;  it  fuits  us,  and  no  one  com- 
plains :  It  might  even  be  improved,  as  has  b^en 
fuggefted  above ;  but  I  doubt  much  if  the  fame 
plan  would  anfwer  in  England,  from  the  poor 
in  that  country  having  been  too  long  and  too 

much 
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much  accuftomed  to  th6  *  flefh-pots  of  Egypt.  * 
It  is  otherwife  in  Scotland,  wh^re  the  poor,  ia 
general,  live,  either  in  part,  or  Wholly,  by  out* 
penfions  from  colledlions  at  the  churches  on 
Sunday;  and  are  fometimes  aflifted  by  their 
more  opulent  neighbours,  who  are  acquainted 
with  their  innocence  and  poverty.  It  is  only 
in  great  towns  that  there  are  work-houfes  and 
bridewells,  fupported  by  a  moderate  aileffment 
of  the  inhabitants :  The  expenee  of  the  paupers 
in  thefe  houfes,  exceeds  not  (the  charge  of  man- 
agement  included)  feven  pounds  for  each  per- 
fon  per  annum^  when  grain  is  fold  at  a  medium 
price.  The  work-^houfe  in  the  "Weft-Church 
parifh  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  out-penfioners, 
are  fupported,  in  the  manner  mentioned,  from 
the  coUeftions  at  the  church  on  Sundays,  and 
other  days  of  wbrihip ;  and,  as  a  country  pa- 
rifh, from  a  fmall  voluntary  tax,  with  which 
the  heritors  and  tenants  aflefled  themfelves; 
which  feldom  amounted  to  more  than  fivepence, 
and  never  exceeded  fixpence,  till  the  year 
J  802,,  when  this  voluntary  afleffment  arofe  to 

X  1  3  tenpence^ 
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tenpence,    in   the   pound   Sterling   of    annual* 
rent  * 

127.     Though  the  praftice  in  Scotland  has 
hitherto  been  found  adequate,  for  all  the  preff? 
ing    neceflities    of   the  poor,    yet    the  dearth, 
which  has  of  late  years  prevailed,  has  obliged 
corporate   bodies,    focieties,   and   opulent   indi- 
viduals, to  fubfcribe  liberally  towards  their  fup- 
port,     The  amount  of  each  fubfcription  oftener 
correfponds  with  the  benevolence,  than'  with  the 
wealth  of  the  fubfcriber ;  for  from  certain  per- 
fons,  with  a  genteel  annual  income,  little  or  no- 
thing was  obtained.     This  made  the  managers 
of  this  fund,  particularly  thofe  of  the  metropolis, 
complain  of  the  inequality  with  which  indivi- 
duals were  burthened,  and  to  call  oyt  for  a  more 
equal  afleflment,  which  could  be  adjuft^d  only 
by  an  a£t  of  Parliament.     This  was  obtained, 
for  the  city  and  fuburbs  pf  Edinburgh,  by  an 
aft,  which  cpntinued  in  force  for  one  year  only, 
from  January  1801,  tp   1.  January  1&02;  but 

'   '  ,thp 

I  I      W^pi^— ^ii— ^— II I       11  III  ^  p— wi^     I  III  '      ^ 

*  Vide  Encyclopaedia  Britannica)  art,  PoorVRates. 
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the  inhabitant?  dot  being  accuftomed  to  fo  heavy 
an  afleflment,  and  it,  being  too  much  on  the 
plan  of  the  Income-tax,  was  confidered  as  a 
moft  grievous  impofition  j  and  compulfatory 
meafures  were  found  neceflary,  in  many  in- 
(lances,  in  levying  this  tax.  It  is  probable, 
that  a  temporary  afreflment,  to  be  laid  on  the 
fubjed  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  grain,  from 
fixpence  to  tenpence,  but  never  to  exceed  one 
Ihilling  in  the  pound,  might  anfwer  aH  the  good 
purpofes  of  a  poorVrate.  This  adl  to  be  in 
force  no  longer  than  while  grain  fhall  be  above 
a  certain  price,  to  be  fixed  by  commiflioners  ap* 
pointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  which,  I  am  pqr-* 
fuaded,  will  be  found  fufficient,  under  proper 
management,  to  alleviate  the  dlftrefTes  of  the 
poor.  When  the  above  tax,  in  times  of  dearth 
or  famine,  Ihall  be  found  inadequate  for  ithe 
defign,  then  voluntary  contributions  ought  to 
comimence  in  aid  of  the  affefTment.  But  when 
grain  Ihall  be  fold  below  the  price  at  which  the 
firft  tax,  of  fixpence  in  the  pound,  is  to  be  le- 
vied, Ae  afleflment  fhould  ceafe,  and  the  in- 

LI  4  habitants 
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halntaots  be  left  to  their  ufual  mode  of  provii 
ing  for  the  poor,  before  the  paffing  of  the  ftd 


SECTION    X. 

ON    FOUNDLING    HOSPITALS. 

138.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
foundling  hofpitals,  which  refle<9:  fo  much  ho- 
nour on  their  patrons  and  benefadors,  fhould 
not  have  anfwered  the  beneficent  esxpe^tions 
of  their  founders*  Expei^ience  has  taught  us, 
that  this  mode  of  providing  for  orphans  is 
fraught  with  fuch  bad  confequences,  as  manifeft^ 
ly  to  fhlftrate  the  original  defign  of  the  inffito^ 
taon.  If  the  tender  infants  are  given  put  to  mer- 
cenary nurfes  in  the  fcountry,  their  chance  rf 
living  is  fomewhat  greater  th^n  if  brought  up  by 
hand  m  the  foul  air  of  an  hpfpital  j  but  not  fo 
good  as  when   under  the   care  of  a  mother, 

■V. 

though  in  poverty^  The  experience  '  pf  Mr 
Hanway,  in  the  fatal  confequences  that  fo  fre- 
quently attended  attempts  to  bring  up  children  in 
alms-houfes,.  led  him,  probably,  to  exaggerate  a 

^    little, 
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*^e,  and  but  a  Iktle,  in  faying,  *  To  attempt  to 
^ouriOi  an  infant  in  a  work-^houfe,  where  a 
JUttmber  of  mirfes  are  congregated  into  one 
iroom,  and  confequentlj  the  air  becomes  pu- 
trid, I  win  prwiounce,  from  intimate  know- 
ledge  of  the  fubjedl,  tp  be  but  a  fmall  remove 
*   from  fkughter ;  for  the  child  muft  die. '     It 
is  certsdn,  that  out  of  the  ^eat  number  of  in- 
fants fent  to  ahns-houfes,  the  few  who  have  fur- 
^ived  the  foul  air,  and  the  foul  every  thing  of 
their  apartments,  look  more  like  children  brought 
up  in  a  dungeon,  ^han  in  houfes  above  ground. 
luord  Kjuines  fays,  *  It  is  computed,  that  of  the 

*  children  in  the  London   Foundling-Hofpital, 

*  the  half  do  not  live  a  year.  It  appears,  by 
^  an  account  given  in  to  Parliament,  that  the 
^  money  beftqwed  on  that  hofpital,  from  its 
^  commencement  till  December  1757,  amount- 

*  ed  to  1 66,OOOL  ;  and  yet,  during  that  period, 

*  1 05  perfons  only  were  put  out  ^o  do  for  thein- 

*  felves. '  * 

^29.     The  princely  endowments  of  fome  of 

thefe 

*  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man.    Edinburgh  1785^ 
§yo.     Vol.  III.  p.  91* 
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thefe  hofpitalsy  in  different  countries  of  Europe, 
naturally  create  in  us  an  idea  of  their  being  the 
naoft  laudable  and  humane  means  of  preferving, 
at  J^aft,  if  not  increafmg  the  population  of  the 
country,  and  of  rearing  and  educating  a  num- 
ber of  ufefiil  ipdividuals,  who,  without  fuch  a 

« 

provifioUj  would,  for  the  moft  part,  be  loft  to 
the  State.     But  the  njojancholy  fafts  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  and  others  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture, hereafter  to  be  adduced,  direftly  contra^ 
didt  thefe  flattering  expeftations.     They  even 
exhibit  to  us  a  plan  of  depopulation,  fi-om  the 
greater  number  of  deaths  in  the  hofpitals,  than 
certainly  would  have  taken  place  had  the  child- 
ren  been  left  to  their  indigent  parents.     For  it 
is  known,  that\  the  greater  the  diflSlculties  \rith 
which  parents  are  obliged  to  flruggle,  to  pro- 
vide food  for  their  infants,  the  wanner  becomes 
their  parental  affection.     The  indifpolition,  and 
bodily  diftrefs,  with  which  children  are  often    ' 
afflifted,  has  the  fanfe  eflfedl  on  parents  ;  for  af- 
fedlion,  efpecially  in  the  mother,  appears  to  rife 
in  proportion  to  the  pains  and  attention  fhe  is 
obliged  to  beftow,  for  the  accommodation  and 

prefervadon 
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prefervation  of  her  child.  This  ftrong  iodine- 
tive  propenfity  in  parents,  to  nurture  and  cher- 
ifh  thpir  helplefs  ofl&pring,  is  a  wife  provifioa 
in  nature,  without  which  the  human  race  would 
foon  be  at  an  end.  Every  circumftance,  there- 
fore^ which  tends  to  loofen  this  natural  con- 
nexion between  parent  and  child,  ought  to  be 
reprobated,  as  fraught  with  the  worft  of  evils  ; 
to  fociety,  to  the  population,  and  to  the  power 
of  the  ftate. 

1 30.  Nothing  operates  more  powerfully  in 
this  way,  than  holding  out  an  afylum  for  the 
indifcriminate  reception  of  all  children  who  may 
be  prefented  to  the  hofpital.  Were  none  to  be 
received,  but  really  deftitute  orphans,  and  the 
children  of  fuch  poor  parents  as  are  incapable  of 
earning  for  them  a  fufficient  fuflenance,  then  the 
defign  of  the  inftitution  would  be  fully  anfwer- 
ed ;  and  the  numbers,  in  certain  hofpitals,  be  re- 
duced,  I  am  perfuaded,  to  one  twentieth  part  of 
what  they  are  at  prefent  By  fuch  a  refolution 
in  the  managers,  that  excefs  of  charity,  which  I 
h^-vp  iji^ntioned  above,  would  be  reftrained,  and 


\ 
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a  greater  degree  of  induiby  would  be  kept  up 
among  the  common  people.  The  infants  in 
tlkefe  mftitutions  at  prefent,  chiefly  are,  Firfl,  na^ 
tmdi  children,  whofe  parents  are  fufiiciently  able 
to  pay  for  their  maintenance,  but  who  choofe  to 
put  out  of  fight  and  remembrance  the  procrf"  of 
their  illegal  amours :  Secondly,  the  children  of 
many  mechanics  and  labourers,  who  fpend,  in 
intemperance  and  idlenefs,  thofe  means,  that 
would  be  fufl5cient  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
offspring.  In  proof  of  thefe  aflerdons,  I  need 
only  remark,  that  St  Vincent  de  Paul  opened,  at 
Paris,  an  hofpital  for  expofed  infants,  in  the  year 
1670.  The  number  of  foundlings  that  year  was 
only  312-j  ten  years  after.  It  was  890.  In 
1700,  the  number  wa6  1738  ;  in  1740,  it  was 
dlSO;  and,  in  1776,  it  rofe  to  6419.  Thk 
was  more  ,than  a  third  p?irt  of  all  the  children 
born  in  Pa^is  that  year,  which  were  1 8^9 1 9.  * 

131.     Thefe  are  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  the 
groffeft  impofitions,  by  the  moft  worthlefe  of 

th« 


■.■i*" 


^  f^ide  the  Paris  almanacks  for  the  above  ye^rs* 
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the  lower  ranks,  on  the  public ;  and  though  it 
may  be  impoflible  to  remedy  altogether  this  ini- 
quitous abufe,  yet  it  o(iay  cert^nly,  in  ibme  de- 
gree, be  correfted.  Perhaps  no  child  fliould  be 
received  inta  the  ho^ital,  till  the  perfbn  who 
prefents  it,  produces  a  certificate,  figned  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parifti,  or  a  juftice  of  peace 
and  two  church-wardens,  fetting  forth,  that  the 
child  is  an  orphan,  or  belongs  to  parents  fo  indi- 
gent, as  to  be  incapable  of  fuftaining  it.  Even 
in  fuch  caies,  I  fliould,  for  the  reafons  already 
given,  fuppofe  it  more  advifeable  to  give  the 
mother,  or  feme  relation  of  the  child,  a  fmall 
penfion  for  nurfmg  it,  than  to  commit  it  to  ithe 
care  of  a  ftranger.  But,  if  the  mother,  or  other 
relation,  is  unwilling  to  take  charge  of  the  in- 
fant, or  are  judged  by  tiie  matron,  and  fome 
ether  afliftant  in  the  hofpital,  unfit  for  the  dif^ 
charge  of  their  duty,  tiien  let  the  choice  fall  on 
ibme  nurfe  in  the  country.  This  perfon  ought 
to  be  taken  firom  a  lift,  kept  in  the  hofpital,  of  wo- 
men, recommended  to  the  managers  by  people 
of  charader,  for  fobriety  and  induftry,  leaving 
it  to  the  phyfician  an^  matron  to  judge  of  her 
♦  qualifications 
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qualifications  in  other  refpeds.  The  child,  if 
poffible,  fhould  remain  with  the  fame  woman, 
till  between  three  and  four  years  of  age,  when 
it  fliould  be  received  into  the  houfe,  and  a  fmall 
preiftium  given  to  the  nurfe,  for  her  liiccefe. 

132,  What  is  faid  in  the  Treatife  on  the 
Formation  of  the  Minds  of  Children,  &c.  is 
plain,  fimple,  and  eafily  underftood ;  intended 
chiefly  for  the  lower  ranks,  and  of  confequence 
well  calculated  for  the  management  and  prefer- 
vadon  of  deftitute  foundlings,  whether  in  or  out 
oE  an  hofpital*  The  formation  of  the  tender 
minds  of  children  to  yirtue,  is  unqueftionably 
the  moft  eflential  part  of  every  plan  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  if  time  and  attention  are  befliowed, 
there  is  the  higheft  probabiRty  of  fuccefs,  from 
the  plan  there  laid  down.  But,  it  is  greatly  to 
be  lamented,  that,  in  this  important  point,  fo 
iitde  dependence  can  be  had  on  the  njurfes  em- 
ployed in  rearing  thefe  orphans.  For,  from  the 
immoral,  mercenary  women,  who  compofe  nine 
tenths  of,  thofe  entrufted  with  the  charge  of  the 
kelplefs  orphans,  who  ought  to  be  nurtured  with 

the 
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the  moft  tender  care  and  attention,  little  elfe 
is  to  be  expeded,  than  a  report  of  their  death, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  months.  But,  how  great 
Ibever  may  be  their  attention  in  the  difcharge 
of  their  duty,  the  mortality  in  the  hofpitals  muft 
always  exceed  that  among  infants  of  the  lame 
age,  in  private  families,  on  account  of  the  num- 
bers who,  with  their  nurfes,  are  cooped  up  in 
the  fame  apartment  A  lamentable  inftance  of 
the  great  wafte  of  the  public  money,  in  fuch  in- 
ftitutions,  with  the  direfiil  eSe&s  of  depopula- 
tion by  death,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  *.  It 
is  all  extradt  from  the  journal  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  of  Ireland,  14th  April  1797,  being  a 
reprefent^tion  of  the  melancholy  condition  of 
the  foundling  hofpital  in  Dublin,  by  Sir  John 
Blaquiere. 

133.  Every  view  that  can  be  taken  of  thefe 
deftrudlive  inftitutions,  equally  dangerous  with 
peft-houfes,  to  the  poor  infants  who  are  admit- 
ted, muft  fhock  the  feelings  of  every  perfon  of 
humanity.     I  know  of  no  rwnedy  for  this  evil, 

'"»■'■  ■      ■  11  I  ,  „  .  ,      I     ,,  I, MM  ,^^ 

f  y^ide  Appendix,  JNo.  V, 
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fo  efiedualy  as  the  entice  abolitioa  of  evay  large 
inftitution  of  this  kind.    But  die  fuRiation  of  help- 
lefs  orphans,  excites  our  fympathy  in  the  mofl 
forcible  manner;  and  to  refrain  Irom  oSariog 
fome  more  efFedual  means  for  their  prefervatioa 
than  they  have  hitherto  met  with,  is  nes^t  to  im- 
poflible.     As  it  is  the  health,  and  coofequent 
diminution  of  die  number  of  deaths   amoo^ 
thefe  infants,   we  muft  chiefly  and  ccmftantly 
have  in  view,  fuch  regulations  ought  to  be  d>- 
ferved,  as  are  ufually  pradifed  among  the  better 
fort  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people.     The 
houies  for  their  reception  ought  not  to  exceed 
in  fize  thofe  of  an  ordinary  dweliing-houfe,  wili 
five  or  fix  large  bed^rodois,  kitchen,  laundry, 
ftore-houfe,  and  fudi  other  conveniences,  as  ar« 
neceflary  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  &r 
mily.    A  number  of  houfes  of  this  kind  might  be 
built,  or  fitted  up,  corresponding  to  the  funds  of 
thehofpital.   Onthkplan,the*xpenc€ofmaio. 
tenance  and  management  wiU  no  doubt  be  grea^ 
er  than  at  prdfent,  as  the  number  of  tmiks  and 
fervants  muft  be  prc^rtionably  increafed ;  but 

the 
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the  mortality  amongft  the  children  will  certainly 

diminifli,  which  is  our  principal  aim, 

»         < 

1S4.  Thefe  houfes  ought  to  be  fingle,  with 
bppofite  windows,  for  the  fake  of  ventilation, 
and  fliould  not  confift  of  more  tlian  an  under 
and  upper  ftory  ;  beds  made  to  fold  up  through 
the  day,  will  give  an  opportunity  of  fweeping 
and  dufting  the  apartments  every  morning. 
Children  below  three  years  of  age,  require  a 

e  >  • 

litde  reft  in  bed,  once  or  twice  a  day^  when  the 
beds  may  be  eafily  let  down.     Buf,  as  cleanli- 

nefs  and  freili  air,  next  to  a  wholefome  diet, 

' '  ... 

contribute  more  to  the  health  of  children,  than 
any  other  circumftance ;  the  windows  fhould 
be  left  open,  as  often  as  the  children  are  carried 
abroad.  For  the  fame  reafon^  the  beds  fhould 
be  often  aired  out  of  doors^  for  a  few  hours,  in 
good  weather.  The  impropriety,  as  well  as  in- 
conveniency,  of  admitting  a  number  of  wet 
nurfes  into  one  houfe,  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  muft 
always  be  underftood,  children  are  not^o  be  re- 
ceived  till  fome  time  after  they  are  weaned,  or 
till  they  can  walk  about.  ,  As  to  the  diet,  cloth- 
VOL.  I.  Mm  ing. 
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ing,  bathing,  and  other  particulars  relative  t^ 
the  health  and  management  of  children,  I  muft 
refer  to  Sedlion  fecond,  in  my  Treatife  on  the 
Formation  of  the  Minds  of  Children,  &c.  where 
I  hope  thefe  fubje£ts  are  fufficiendy  difcufled. 

135.  The  degree  of  fuccefs  in  rearing  and 
educating  the  orphans  and  children  of  the  ne- 
ceflitous  poor,  will  always  correfpond  with  the 
feleftion  of  the  plan,  and  of  the  fervants  who 
are  to  put  it  in  execution.  This  muft  be  left 
to  thofe  who  have  the  diredion  of  public  chari- 
ties, and  to  the  managers  for  the  poor,  in  the 
feveral  jparifhes  throughout  the  kingdom,  wha 
ought  to  be  deeply  imprefled  with  this  incontro- 
vertible fadt,  that  to  them  is  entrufted  a  confider- 
able  fource  of  national  wealth  and  power.  It  is^ 
from  an  ardent  defire  of  being  ufeful,  that  \ 
with  the  moft  anxious  folicitude,  recommend  to 
thefe  gentiemen  the  prefervation  of  thofe  defti- 
tute  children  to  the  public,  and  the  formation  of 
their  minds  to  virtue  and  induftry.  For  it  grieves 
me  to  obferve,  that  fo  litde  care,  in  thefe  re- 
fpeds,  is  in  general  taken  by  the  parifh  oflScers^ 

wha 
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who  certainly  overiook  the  importance  of  their 
charge.  They  feem  not  to  advert  to  the  great 
advantage  that  would  accrue  to  the  public  from 
fuch  a  plan  of  education  as  has  been  propofed, 
if  it  fliall  ever  be  adopted  by  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people.  We  may  reafonably  expeft,  that 
the  public  will  then  clearly  perceive  its  true  in- 
tereft,  and  the  fum  of  happinefs  be  augmented, 
beyond  what  has  been  known  in  any  former  pe- 
riod, in  the  hiftory  of  manldnd. 


SECTION    XI. 


CONJECTURES  ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  BRITAIN, 
AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS,  FROM  THE  FIRST  IN- 
VASION  OF  JULIUS  C-ffiSAR,  TO  THE  PRESENT 
TIME. 

136.  To  compenfate,  in  fome  degree,  for 
perhaps  the  too  brief  manner  in  which  I  have 
treated  the  fubjeds  of  the  preceding  Sedions, 
I  (hall  attempt,  in  this,  to  illuftrate,  to  the  beft 
of  my  abilities,  the  dodrine  which  I  have  endea- 

M  m  2  voured 
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voured  therein  to  eftablifh.  ^  f  have  attemptedf 
chiefly  to  point  out,  not  only  thofe  caufes  that 
have  an  evident  tendency  to  advance  the  power 
and  profperity  of  a  country,  but  aHb  fuch  others, 
as  have,  with  equal  certainty,  contrary  effeOs. 
From  the  ftrideft  examination,  however,  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  in  the  perufal  of  the  hiflories 
of  different  nations,  I  have  invariably  found, 
that  the  population  of  every  country  has  always 
correfponded  with  the  degree  of  opulence  or  po- 
verty therein  exifting.  Indeed,  this  correfpond- 
ence  has  conftandy  been  found  fo  exactly  to  tally, 
that  when  the  population  of  any  particular  time  is 
known,  it  can  be  afcertainedy  with  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  certainty,  Svhat  had  been  the  profperity 
of  the  nation  at  that  period,  and  vice  verfa.  tf, 
therefore,  we  fhould  be  able  to  trace  this  mutual 
connexion,  in  many  inftances,  from  the  earlieft 
periods  to  the  prefent  time,  by  fuch  documents 
as  hiftory  aflTords,  it  muft  go  a  great  way  to- 
wards proving  the  identity  of  the  caufes  which 
promote  or  deprefs  the  profperity,  and,  of  con- 
fequence,  the  population  of  a  country. 


%' 
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137.  For,  whoever  perufes  with  attention 
the  hiftory  of  Britain,  from  the  time  of  the 
Druids,  will  perceive,  that  the  population  of 
this  country  has  at  different  times  fluctuated  con- 
fiderably;  but  thefe  fludtuations  have  always 
correfjponded  with  the  quantity  of  labour  per- 
formed by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  improvement 
of  their  lands.  Pafturage  and  hunting  fe^m  to 
have  been  the  chief  occupations  of  the  ancient 
Britons ;  the  principal  fourc^s  of  their  fubfift- 
ence,  and  of  their  wealth.  Agriculture  was  not 
altogether  unknown  in  Britain,  before  the  inva- 
fion  of  the'  Romans,  under  Julius  Caefar  ;  though 
it  is  diflBcult  to  difcover  when  it  was  introduced, 
and  how  far  it  had  then  advanced.  At  that  time, 
it  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  fouthern  parts  of 
this  ifland,  oppofite  to  Gaul,  firom  whence  it  ap^ 
pears  to'have  been  firft  introduced,  by  migra- 
tions of  the  Celts,  in  whofe  country  agricul- 
ture  had  been  long  pradtifed.  This  feems  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  Csefar^  ;  and  in  later 
times,  Mufgrave  fuppofes,  that  agriculture  was 
perhaps  little  known  in  this  ifland,  till  about  1 5a 

M  m  3  years 

^  De  Bel.-Gal.  lib.  V.  c.  12, 
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years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  aera. 
At  that  period,  great  multitudes  of  Celtic  Gauls, 
being  expelled  their  native  feats,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Seine,  by  the  Belgae  from  Ger* 
many,  took  fhelter  in  the  fouth  of  Britain^  where 
they  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  form- 
ed feveral  fmall  ftates.  Thefe  ftate$  received  rer 
inforcements  from  time  to  time,  from  the  fame 
coafts,  whofe  inhabitants  wer^  then  called  Belgx^ 
and  pradtifed  hufbandry.  * 

138.  As  commerce  and  agriculture  in  Bri- 
tain, at  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Romans,  were  not 
only  in  their  infancy,  but  extremely  limited ;  and 
as  extenfive  tra^s  of  thi§  ifland,  were  then  cover- 
ed  with  woods,  lakes,  and  marfties,  which  have 
fince  difappeared,  the  country  muft,  no  doubt, 
have  been  at  that  time  but  thinly  inhabited. 
Were  it  not  for  the  teftimony  of  the  Roman 
authors,  the  extent  of  thefe  fcrefls,  lakes,  and 
marihes,  would  be  at  this  day  almoft  incredible : 
from  the  dreary  and  difmal  afpeft  of  this  Illand, 
compared  with  the  cultivated  lands  of  Italy,  it  was 

faid 
*  Mufgrave,  Belgium  Brijannieum,  p.  94. 
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laid  to  have  been  hoUrida  sylvis.  Even  the 
towns  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  their  places  of 
worfliip,  were  among  forefts,  with  which  the  coun- 
try every  where  abounded  j  and  with  thefe  dark 
abodes,  the  people  appear  to  haVe  been  much 
delighted.  The  famous  foreft  of  Anderida,  was 
no  lefs-than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  length,  •  and  thirty  in  breadth  ;  and  the  Sal- 
tus  Caledonius,  was  probably  ftill  more  exten- 
five.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  the  Romans 
met  with,  in  pufliing  their  conqueft  in  this 
ifland,  was  that  of  making  their  way  through 
thefe  woods,  and  guarding  againft  the  fallies  of 
the  Britons  from  their  forefts.  This  obliged 
them  to  make  cuts  through  the  woods,  as  they 
advanced,  fo  broad,  as  to  prevent  the  danger 
of  a  furprife ;  and  they  afterwards  cleared  a- 
way  much  greater  quantities  of  them  for  the 
fake  of  agriculture.  The  Emperor  Severus,  in 
his  famous  expedition  into  Caledonia,  met  with 
Jittle  oppofition  from  the  enemy,  but  with  almoft 
infurmountable  obftacles  from  the  woods  and 
fens,  with  which  the  country  abounded.  Seve- 
rus entered  Caledonia,  where  he  had  endlefs  fa- 

M  ip  4  tigvies 
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tigues  to  fuftain,  forefts  to  cut  down,  moraffes 
to  drain,  and  bridges  to  build.  His  foldiers 
were  fo  long  and  fo  grievoufly  incommoded 
by  the  waters,  that  fome  of  them  being  unable 
to  continue  their  march  and  toils,  begged  of 
their  companions  to  kill  them,  that  they  might 
not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  refult  of  this  laborious  march  was,  that  Se- 
verus  loft  no  fewer  than  50,000  men,  though 
he  fought  no  battle,  nor  faw  any  enemy  in  ^ 
body.  * 

139.  All  I  mean  to  infer,  from  this  brief 
account  of  the  general  afpedL  of  pur  country,  is, 
that  it*  muft  have  been  at  that  time  thinly  peo- 
pled. For  it  is  impoflible,  in '  our  days,  to  fay, 
with  any  degree  of  precifion,  what  were  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain,  at  th^ 
firft  invafion  of  the  Romans  ;  but  they  certainly 
were  more  numerous  than  has  been  fuppdfed 
by  fome  authors,  of  reputation,  who  do  not  al- 
low the  population  of  England  to  have  been  quite 

four 

.  >      f 

*  Xiphilin.  ex  Dions  in  Sever,  j  and  Henry's  Hiftory, 
Vol.  II.  p.  284—286. 
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four  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  *  This  calculati(5n 
appears  to  be  too  low,  when  we  recplle(3:  what 
is  faid  by  Csefar  of  the  populoufnefs  of  Britain, 
and  by  Tacitus  and  Dio  of  the  numerous  armies 
of  the  ancient  Britifh  ftates.  The  remarks  of 
thefe  ancient  authors  are  confirmed,  by  the  great 
imnnber  of  Britons  that  appeared  in  arms,  many 
of  whom  were  (lain,  fighting  in  defence  of  their 
liberty  againft  the  Romans,  commanded  by 
Aulus  Plautius,  Vefpafian,  Oftorius  and  other 
Roman  generals,  previous  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Iceni,  and  other  Britifh  tribes,  under  the  con- 
dud:  of  Boadicea,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  6 1  • 
This  unfortunate  infurre£tion  of  the  Britons, 
brought  the  cruel  Suetonius  from  the  ifle  of 
Anglefey,  where,  it  is  faid,  he  had  almoft  exter- 
minated the  inhabitants,  with  the  whole  of  the 
Druids,  to  meet  the  army  of  Boadicea,  confift-. 
ing  of  230,000  men,  of  whom  80,000  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  put  to  the  fword,  in  the 
batde  and  purfuit.  Thefe  numbers  are  exclu- 
five  of  thofe  Britons  who  adhered  to  the  Ro- 

mans 

*  Vide  Introduftion  to  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce, 
p.  44.    London  1 787.  , 
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mans,  and  fell  in  the  great  maflacre  of  the  \e- 
gionaiy  troops,  by  that  heroic  Queen,  chiefly 
at  London  and  Verulamium,  previous  to  that 
decifive  batde  by  Suetonius ;  fuppofed  to  confift 
of  no  lefs  than  70,000  fouls.  * 

1 40.  From  thefe  premifes,  I  am  even  of  o- 
pinion,  that  the  eftimate  pf  the  population  of 
Britain,  at  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Romans,  by 
the  accurate  Dodor  Henry,  is  below  what  was 
their  real  number.  .  Britain  being  at  that  time, 
divided  into  thirty-eight  principalities,  or  petty 
kingdoms,  the  Doctor  proceeds  on  a  fuppcrfition, 
that  each  of  thefe  ftates  might,  one  withano- 
ther,  contain  about  20,000  perfons  of  all  ages; 
and  would,  of  courfe,  bring  the  population  to 
760,000  fouls,  f  This,  I  imagine,  muft  be 
Gonfidei^ed  as  top  fmall  a  nunj^ber  for  the  whole 
extent  of  Britain,  nptwithftanding  the  unculti- 
vated ftate  of  its  lands ;  and  that  the  inhabitants 
lived  moftly  on  the  flefh  and  milk  of  their  do- 

mefticated  animals,  and  what  they  could  pro- 
cure 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  33. 

f  Hiftory  of  Britain,  by  the  Reverend  Dt  Henry.    I^^- 
don  1788.     Vol.  I.     8vo.     p.  290^ 
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cure  by   the  chafe.     Had  the  learned  Doctor 
raifed  his  eftimate  to  25,000  for  each  tribe  or 
nation,  which  would  only  have  made  850,000, 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  ftill  would  havo 
kept  his  calculation  within  the  real  number  of 
people  then  in  Britain ;  but  not  confiderably.    It 
is  true,  that  in  the  imperfect  account  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  of  the  population  of  Britain, 
circumftances  are  mentioned  which  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the   fecond  invafion  by  Claudius, 
when  the  fouthern  diftrids  of  Britain  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  better  peopled  than  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Casfar, 

*        ■  ■       ^  •  * 

141.  From  the  time  of  the  firft  invafion  by 
this  great  man,  fifty-five  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift,  to  the  fecond  invafion  imder  Claudius, 
A.  D.  43,  was  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  or  rather  from  the  reign  of  Aur 
guftus,  an  intimate  correfpondence,  with  a  mu- 
tual communication  of  favours,  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  Britifli  princes,  their  fubje(9:s,  and 
the  Romans,  without  any  hoftile  attack  on 
either  fide.     This  arofe  from  the  policy  of  Au- 

guftus, 


« 
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gufhis,  who,  inftead  of  the  tribute  impofed  by 
Csefar,   not   always  exacted,   and  feldom  paid, 
prevailed  on  the  Britifli  princes  to  allow  an  im-. 
poft  on  imports  and  exports,  on  every  fpecies 
of  merchandize,  fent  to,  or  received  from,  the 
continent ;  which,  as  conjectured  by  fome,  a- 
mounted  to  about  500,000L  SterRng.  *     This 
is,  no  doubt,  a  mere  conje<3:ure,  which  fcarcely 
deferves  credit ;  otherwife  the  trade  of  Britain 
muft  have  been  then  much  more  extenfive  than 
we  can  have  any  conception  of  at  prefent    Let 
us  rather  fay,  that  the  trade  between  Britain 
and  the  continent   was   confiderable   for  thofe 
times  y  which  is  fufficient  to  fliow,  that  the  daily 
Intercourfe  between  the  Romans  and  the  people 
of  the  fouthem  parts  of  this  ifland,  was  free, 
and  without  reftraint,  which  would  encourage 
Me,  and  increafe  their  population. 

142.     This  could  not  take  place,  for  any 
'confiderable   time,  without  a  fuperior  civiliza- 
tion, and   fome   improvements   in  feveral  arti- 
,   cles  of  traffic,  being  introduced  into  this  country 

'  by 

*  Henry's  Hiftory,  voL  11.  p.  234. 
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by  the  Romans  ;  and  particularly  in  agriculture, 
in  the  knowledge  of  which  they  were  fo  intelli- 
gent. In  fa<9:,  we  find,  that  by  the  fecond  in-* 
vafion  of  thef  Romans,  agriculture  had  extended 
along  the  coafts  and  the  neighbourhood,  from 
the  Lands-end  to  Dover,  though  not  pradifed 
With  the  fanie  ikill  as  in  Italy,  yet  fufEciently  to 
ijncreafe  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  popula- 
tion  of  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland.  To  the  north- 
ward of  thefe  diftridls,  agriculture  was  little 
pradiifed,  the  inhabitants  depending  chiefly  on 
their  flocks  and  herds  for  fubfiftence ;  but  thefe 
ancient  Britifli  fhepherds  feem  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  parts  of 
their  art,  till  they  were  inftruded  in  them  by 
the  Romans.  They  appear  d  to  have  been  ig- 
norant of  the  pradtice  of  caflrating  animals,  with 
a  view  to  meliorate  their  flefh  ;  and  i:  is  known, 
that  many  of  them  knew  rot  the  art  of  making 
cheefe.  One  of  our  moft  learned  and  reputable 
antiquaries  thinks  it  probable,  that  Scriboniug^ 
phyfician  to  the  Emperor  Claudius,  was  the  firft 
who  inftrudted  the  Britons  in  thefe  ufeful  arts.  * 

143. 

*  Mufgrave^  Belgium.  Britannicum^  p.  47.  48. 
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1 43.     But  as  foon  as  the  Romans  had  ob- 
tained a  firm  eftablifhrnent  in  Britain,  agricul- 
ture began  to  be  very  much  improved  and  ex- 
tended.    The  Romans,  by  their  policy  and  ex- 
ample, fo  efFedtually  reconciled  the   Britons  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands,   that  in  a  little 
time  this  ifland  became  one  of  the  moft  plenti- 
ful  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  not  only 
produced  a  fufficient  quantity  of  com  for  the 
fupport  of  its  own  inhabitants,  and  the  Roman 
troops,  but  afforded  every  year  a  very  great  fur- 
plus  for  exportation.     During  the  refidence  of 
the  Romans  in  this   ifland,  they  pradtifed  them- 
felves,  and  inflru£ted  their  Britifli   fubjeds,  in 
all  the  branches  of  agriculture,  gardening,  and 
in  every  art  which  was  then  known,  for  mak- 
ing the  earth  yield  her  moft  precious  gifts  in 
the  greateft  abundance,  for  the  fupport  and  com- 
fort of  human  life. 

*  144.  From  the  time  of  Agricola,  about 
the  year  80,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, archite£ture,  and  all  the  arts  immediately 
contieded  with  it,  gready  flouriftied  in  this 
ifland;   and  the  fame  tafte  for  eredJing  folid, 

convenient, 
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convenient,  and  beautiful  buildings,  which  had 
long  prevailed  in  Italy,  was  introduced  into 
Britain.  Every  Roman  colony  and  free  city, 
of  which  there  were  a  great  number  in  this 
country,  was  a  litde  Rome,  encompafled  with 
ftrong  walls,  adorned  with  temples,  palaces, 
courts,  halls,  bafilifks,  baths,  markets,  aque- 
du£ks,  and  many  other  elegant  buildings,  both 
for  ufe  and  ornament.  *  From  thefe  unequivo- 
cal figns  of  wealth,  order,  and  power,  and  the 
great  number  of  well-built  villages  in  every  dif- 
tridt,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  provincial 
Britsun  was  better  cultivated,  more  populous, 
and  in  all  refpedtsa  more  plentiful  and  pleafant 
country,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  than 
it  was  at  any  time  for  more  than  a  thoufand  years 
after  their  departure.  This  will  not  Appear  an 
extravagant  fuppofition,  when  we  recollect,  that 
for  one  article,  as  much  corn  was  exported  from 
this  ifland  in  one  year  (359)  as  loaded  SCO 
large  fhips.  The  imports  and  exports  of  Bri- 
tain, for  fome  years  prior  to  this  period,  were 
fo   confiderable   that   the   duties  of  about  one 

fortieth 

*  Henry's  Hiftory.  Vol-  II.  p.  120. 
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fortieth  of  their  value,  collefted  by  the  Romans, 
did  not,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Reverend  Dodor  Henry,  amount  to  lefs  than 
two  millions  Sterling.  * 

145.     But  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  the  Ro- 
man provinces  in  Britain,  began  gradually  to 
decline  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  was  the  pradice  of  thefe  warfaring  people  to 
diferm  their  conquered  provinces,  but  to  enrol, 
for  military  fervice,   a31  the  youth  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  to  employ  thextt  in  diftaat 
provinces.     The  refult ,  of  this  policy  was  a  fe- 
curity  againft  the  natives  rifing  for  the  recovery 
of  their  freedom ;  and  this,  of  eourfe,  rendered 
them  incapable  of  making  any  powerful  refill- 
ance,  of  themfelves,  againft  an  enemy.     This 
was  the  fituation  of  Britain,  when  the  Rom^s 
left  it,  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
after  they  bad  almoft  exhaufted  this  country,  of 
the  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  were 
'  incorpqrgited  in  the  legions  of  Gaul,  Italy^  and 

other 


*  Henry?s  Hiflory  of  Britam.     Vol.  I.   p.  359. ;    and 
Vol.  II.  p.  234*  ,  . 
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Other  provinces  of  the  Empire.  In  confequence 
of  this,  the  Caledonians  and  Pidls  foon  took  po£- 
feflion  of  Valencia,  between  the  Pretentures ; 
and  being  well  informed  of  the  defencefefs  ftate, 
and  daftardly  fpirit  of  the  provincial  Britons, 
beyond  the  wall  of  Severus,  they  made  frequent 
inroads  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  In 
thefe  incurfions,  meeting  with  litde  or  no  oppo- 
fition,  from  a  feeble  people  unacGuftomed  to 
arms,  they  burnt  their  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
and  fpread  that  fort  of  devaftation  OA^r  their 
country^  with  which  the  love  of  revenge  and  of 
booty  infpires  favage  nations.  The  ufual  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  defb:u<9:ive  inroads,  were,  fa- 
mine and  peftilence,  which  carried  off  far  great- 
er numbers  than  the  fword  of  the  enemy.  * 

146;  The  ruin  of  the  Britons  was  completed 
by  their  calling  in  to  their  afliftance  the  Saxons, 
in  449,  who,  .in  proceft  of  timej  took  poffef- 
fibn  of  tlieir  country.  But  before  this  was  ac- 
eompiiflied,  the  cFuel  wars  that  were  carried  on 

VOL.  u  Nn  between 


*  Henry's  Hiftory  6f  Britain^  vol.  I.  p.  127.— "Encyclo- 
paedia Biitannica,  vol.  XlV.  p.  795. 
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between  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  annilulated 
almoft  every  remains  of  that  ffotirifliing  ftat?e 
which  the  country  enjoyed  under  the  Romans. 
From  the  artfe,  manufa^Jhires,  trade,  commerce^ 
and  the  extenlive  .  agriculture,  which  were  Cis^ 
ried  on  in  England  when  a  Roman  province, 
it  is  highly  probate,  that  the  population  of  Aat 
country  was  then  higher,  than  at  any  fubl^ 
quent  period,  till  after  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

- 147.  As  we  have  no  data  from  andent  au- 
thors, fufikient  to  enable  us  to  afcertain,  with 
precifion,  the  population  of  the  Roman  provin- 
ces in  Britain,  we  muft  remain  in  gr^t  uncer- 
tainty as  to  this  point.  But  from  the  above 
circumftances,  which  tend  to  increafe  the  popu- 
lation  of  every  country,*  it  is  not  improbable, 
that,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  it 
contained  nearly  three  millions  of  inhabitants!. 
The  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Britain,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans  in  446,  for  upwards  of  e- 
leven  centuries,  was  fo  imperfect  as  to  fubjeft 
the  country  to  frequent  dearths,  and  fometimes 

famines; 
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famines.  At  fuch  times,  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people  being  forced  to  live  on  a  low  and  un- 
whdefome  diet,  and  they  being  uncleanly  in 
their  apparel  and  houfes,  peftilential  difeafes, 
which  fwept  off  great  numbers  of  the  inhabit 
tantBj  were  much  more  frequent  than  in  mo* 
dern  times.  Manufactures  and  Gommerce,*whiGh 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  increafe  the  popula- 
tion of  every  country,  were,  in  thofe  times, 
fcaf cely  fufficient  to  make  up  for  the  lofles  by 
famine  and  peftilence.  From  this  miferable 
fl:ate  of  what  had  been  the  Roman  provinces  in 
Bfitaiti,  after  the  Saxons  got  pofTeffion  of  them, 
and  which  was  kept  up  by  the  deftrud:ive  wars 
which  fubfifted  for  fome  centuries,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  inhabkajits  was  very 
remarkable,"  In  the  time  of  Alfred,  their  nunv 
ber  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  lefe  than  two  mil- 
lions; and  Lord-Chief  Juflice  Hales,  and  Mr 
Gregory  King,  were  both  of  opinion,  that  the  po- 
pulation of  England,  at  the  Conqueft,  did  not 
gread^y  exceed  2,000,000 ;  which  is  cotrobo-^ 
rated  by  the  iiifpedicm  of  Efecnnefday-book. 
:  N  n  2  148. 
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148.     The  low  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Britainv 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fixteenth  century,  muft  be 
afcribed  to  feveral  c^ufes,  which  exifted,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  during  the  whole  of  that 
period.     The   Saxons,  unaccuftomed,   in  thefe 
ancient  times,  to  the  pra<9:ice  of  agriculture,  (haw^ 
ed  no  great  genius  for  that   art,  after  their  ar^ 
rival  in  Britain  ;  and  a  propenfity  for  paftu^ag^^ 
for  the  moft  part,  prevailed  among  diem.    The 
frequent  wars  with  foreign  and  domeftic  ene- 
mies, during  the  heptarchy,  gave  very  fhort  in- 
tervals of  peace,  which  obftru£ted  the  advance- 
ment of  every  fpecies  of  improvement,  and,  of 
courfe,  the  profperity   of  the  country.     The 
lanie  caufes  continuing  to  operate  with  greatei 
CM?  lefs  force,  during  the  reigns  of  our  SaxOn 
monarchs,  and  firom  the  Norman  conqueft  to 
the  time  of  Henry  VIL,  had  confiderable  effefe 
in  keeping  down  the  population  of  England. 
Neither  were  the  Scots^  from  the  turbulence  of 
their  nobles,  family  feuds,  civil  wars,  and  fome- 
times  foreign  invafibns,  in  a  much  better  fituar 
tion  duiing  the  whole  of  thiU  long  pmod. 

149. 
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-   149.     It  may  appear  extraordinary,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  difproportionate  number  and 
extenfion  of  grafs  farms  in  Britain,  from  the 
firft  fettlemeat  of  the  Saxons,  till  after  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII,  there  fliould  be  a  fufEciency  of 
^grain,  not  only  for  home  confumption,  but,  in 
plei^dful  years,  for  e^ortation.     It  muft^  how- 
ever,  be  remarked,  that  from  the  extenfive  paf^ 
tutage,  the  nmnber  of  men  flain  in  battle,  jmd 
mani|fa<£%ures  being  in  their  infancy,  this  coun* 
try  could  not  be  vary  populous ;  and  the  de- 
mand on  the  £urm^r  for  hom^  confumption, 
of  courfe,  woidd  be  moderate.     In  turbulent 
tinges,  which  fo  frequently  occur  in  the  hiftory 
of  England,  it  became  obvious  to  the  proprie- 
tors  of  land,  who  were  often  embroiled  in  feuds 
and  civil  wars,  that  flocks  and  herds  were  better 
adapted  to  fuch  troublefome  periods  than  the 
produce  of  agriculture.     Grain  is  a  bulky,  cum- 
berfome'  article,  which  could  not  eaiily  be  car^ 
ried  off  on  the  approach   of  an  enemy ;  but 
flocksand  herds  might  be  readily  removed  to  a 
diftance,    or   fold  privately, .  if  the   proprietor 

N  n  3  ftiould 
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fhould  be  involved  in  the  mitfiintunes  of « his 
party. 

150.  Though  manufadures^  which  were 
of  flow  growth  in  Britain,  began  to  iootAfe^ 
and^  of  confequcQce,  larger  demands  were  made 
on  the  farmer ;  yet  fuch  was  the  power  of  p».» 
judice,  and  inveterate  habit,  that  iigrbulture 
continued  to  give  way  to  the  imprwement  of 
grafs  farms.  Agriculture  was  carried  on,  and 
wheat  raifed  in  confiderable  quantitiea,  all  ar? 
long  the  coafts,  in  certain  fertile  diftrids  in  ^e 
fouth,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  mercantile  cities  and  iea-ports ;  but,  in  the 
more  inland  and  northern  parts,  it  was  but  a 
fcanty  quantity  of  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  pulfe, 
that  was  cultivated.  In  proof  of  this,  and  of 
the  little  communication  of  one  place  with  anor* 
ther,  by  inland  commerce,  feveral  exampk^ 
might  be  given,  as  late  as  the  1 3th,  and  even  in 
the  15th  century.  But  a  fingle  inftance,  in 
each  of  thefc ,  periods  may  be  fufficieat,  W^ 
are  informed  by  a  contemporary  author,  that^ 
A.  D,    1?58,  a  quarter  pf  wheat  coft    20s.  ai 
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Northampton,  when  it  was  fold  for  eight  fhil- 
lings  and  fixpence  at  Dunftaple.  *  Eneas  Sil- 
vius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II,  affures  us,  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  village  iij 
Northumberland,  in  which  he  lodged  in  1437, 
had  ever  feen  either  vnne  or  wheat  bread  ;  and 
they  exprefled  great  furprife  when  they  faw 
them  on  his  table,  f  But  neither  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  could  poffibly  have  happened,  if  in^ 
telligence  had  been  regular,  and  commercial  int- 
tercourfe  fafe  and  eafy. 

151,  A  great  obftruAion  to  the  extenfion  of 
agriculture,  £cx  many  centuries,  was  the  high 
price  given  on  the  Continent  for  Englifli  wool, 
and  particulariy  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the 
woollen  manufactures  wfere  carried  on  with  more 
IkiH,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  From  the  few  hands  employed 
in  pafturage,  efpecially  in  enclofed  grounds,  the 
proprietors  lof  land  probably  found,  that  the  pro- 
fits arifmg  from  the  fale  of  their  wool,  fheep, 

N  n  4  and 


*. Annals,  Dunftaple. 

f  Henry's  Hiftory  of  Britain,  vol.  X.  p.  314- 
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and  black  catde,  were  equal,  if  not  liiperior,  to 
what  would  have  arifen  from  thjB  fame  lands  in 
tillage,  the  returns  of  which  are  iikewife  more 
precarious.  But  as  the  population,  and  jconfe- 
quent  demand  on  the  farmer,  muft  always  keep 
pace  with  the  quantity  of  ufefiil  labour  p^orm- 
ed  in  thg  country ;  £0  it  was  ijot  till  manufac- 
tures  and  commerce  had  increafed,  that  the  want 
of  a  fufEciency  of  grain,  for  home  confumption, 
was  fenfibly  felt  by  the  inhabitants.  This-  ad- 
vancement, however,  in  feveral  of  our  articles 

« 

of  commerce,  and  particularly  of  the  woollen 
kianufaftures,  did  not  take  place,  tiU  after  the 
acceffion  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  from  that  time 
at  leaft,  our  improvements^  though  flow,  were 
'taore  regular  and  progreflive,  than  in  any  forr 
tner  period,  •  This  muft  be  wholly  afcribed  toa 
more  fetded,  though  tyrannical  government,  with 
a  rigid  execution  of  the  laws,  'under  the  family 
of  Tudor  ;  which  was  continued,  with  ftill  great-r 
er  efFeft,  in  refpecl  to  trade,  under  a  milder  adr 
miniftration,  through  the  peaceful  reign  pf  James, 
and  his  fon  Charles,  till  about  the  year  1640. 


1*2. 
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1 52.  It  has  been  demonflrated^  in  Sedion 
VI,  that  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  pro- 
mote agriculture,  and  the  profperity  of  the  couii- 
try,  than  a  free  and  unlimited  exportation  and 
importation  of  grain.  Hence,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  laws  enaded  to  regu-* 
late  the  corn-trade,  in  thefe  early  times,  defeat- 
ed the  intention  of  the  Le^ature,  and  were  de-- 
trimental  to  the  country.  The  ikme  bad  effeds 
muft  have  been  the  refult  of  a  free  exportation 
of  wool,  which,  by  encouraging  pafturage,  would 
decreafe  agriculture,  and  diminifh  population. 
This  laft  circumftance  muft  have  been  effeded 
two  different  ways :  Firft,  by  banifhing,  or  re- 
ducing  to  beggary,  the  hands  formerly  employ- 
ed in  tillage ;  and,  fecondly,  by  throwing  a 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  into  an 
idle  ftate  of  ftarvingj  who  might  have  been  ufe-^ 
fully  engaged  in  working  up  the  furplus  quan- 
tity 6f  wool  into  various  fabrics  for  exportation. 

153.  Jn  1337,  the  exportation  of  wool  was 
firft  prohibited  by  ad  of  Parliament ;  and  in  the 
lame  aiQ:  it  was  ordained,  that  no  one  ihould 

wear 
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vnhT  any  but  Engliih  clodi ;  that  no   clodies 
made  beyond  feas  ihould  be  import^  ;  that  fb« 
reign  clodi-wc^icers  might  come  into  the  Hugs 
dominions,  and  ihould  have  fuch  franchifes  as 
might  fuffice  them  *.    Though  this  may  be  cxxh 
fidared  as  the  firil  ad  of  the  Legiflatme  which 
ought  to  have  promoted  confideraUy  our  manu- 
iadhires  and  commerce  in  woollen  goods ;  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the   l«th  century, 
that  it  had,  in  this  way,  any  great  efi^:.     It 
{wnevented  not  the  exportation  of  wool  to  France 
and  Holknd,  which  was  fmuggied  at  that  time 
in  large  quantities ;  but  this  illicit  trade  has  gra« 
dually  leflened  with  die  extenfion  of  our  woollen 
manufad:ures.     The  feverity,  however,  of  the 
penalties,  agairift  every  trefpafs  of  this  kind,  pro- 
bably gave  the  firft  check  to  the  extenfion  of 
grafe  farms,  fo  much  complained  of  by  our  an- 
ceftors,  on  account  of  tlie  devaftations  of  villages, 
hamlets,  and  farm-houfes,  and  confequent  depo^ 
pulation  it  everywhere  occafioned. 


154. 


»n- 
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*  Anderfbn's  Hiftory  of  Commerce* 
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154.  l£y  to  this  difcoiuagement  of  agricul* 
ture,  we  add  the  fcourge  of  war,  and  the  low 
ftate  of  manufadures,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  at 
the  imall  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  England^ 
tUl  our  a'pproach  to  the  1 7th  century.     This  ia 

» 

{MTOvedt  from  a  poll-tax  that  was  granted^  of- 
fourpence  on  each  perfon  above  the  years  of 
fourteen^v  in  1S77,  the  laft  year  of  Edward 
the  Hurd ;  and  from  an  authentic  roll  of  the 
numbeps  aflefledi  lately  difcovered  in  the  Paper 
ofike,  and  other  documents,  the  number  of  peo-^ 
pk  in  England,  at  that  period,  were  computed 
to  be  only  about  2^353,203.  -  From  a  fimilar 
calculation  on  the  above  fubfidy-roll,  by  adding 
nearly  one  third  to  the  number  of  perfons  affeflt 
ed,  known  to  be  the  proportion  which  both  fexes 
below  fourteen  years  of  age  bear  to  thofe  above 
it,  the  population  of  each  town  was  afcertained. 
London,  at  that  time,  was  calculated  to  contain* 
no  more  than  35,000  perfons,  of  all  ages ;  York, 
next  in  populatiqn,  10,000 ;  and  fo  6n  of  the? 
reft,  nearly  in  th^  fame  proportion  they  at  pre- 
fent  bear  to-  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital     A- 

more 
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more  particular  accoant  of  the  refuk  of  this  poll** 
tax  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  * 

155.  From  Ae  great  ^xpence  of'  men,  in 
the  hoftile  expeditions  and  operations  igamft 
France,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  VL,  and 
the  fubffequent  deftruAive  civil  vpars,  tiU  after 
the  batde  of  Bofworth,  the  number  of  the  inr 
habitants  of  England  were  confiderably  diminifh- 
ed,  and  did  not  probably  then  exceed  two  mil* 
millions,  t     This  great  fcarcity  of  hands,  hurt 

the 

*  Fide  the  Appendix,  No.  VI. 

f  In  the  twenty- fifth  year  of  the  war  with  France, 
the  Cardinal  of  Winchcfter,  and  other  plenipotentiariCvS, 
were  appointed  to  negotiate  a  peace  ;  and  in  their  inftruc- 
tionsi  it  ^was  ftrongly  recommended,  to  reprefent  to  the 
pknipotentiaries  of  France,  *  That  there  h^an  been  moo 

•  men  flayne  in  thefe  wars,  for  the  title  and  claime  of  the 

•  croune  of  France,  of  oon  nacion  and  other,  than  ben  at 

•  this  daye  in  both  landys,  and  fo  much  Chridieiie  blode 

•  fhede,  that  it  is  to  grete  a  forow  and  an  prrour  to  think 

•  or  here  it  *.*  Bot  the  depopulation  of  Eng&nd  increafed 
ftill  farther,  during  the  fubfequent  civil  wars.  In  the  battle 
of  Towton,  on  the  29th  of  M2TCL1461,  between  the  York^ 
ills  and  Lancaftrians,  orie  of  the  moil  bloody  engagexp^nts 

eveqr 

\ 

*  Jlym.  Feed.  Tom^  X.  p.  724,        ^ 
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the  agriculture  of  the  country  exceedin^y,  and 
rendered  it  almoft  impoflible  to  carry  on  any  con- 
fiderable  manufacture  for  exportation.  But  after 
J  485,  ifwe  except  fome  few  ciyil  commotions,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  and  his  fucceflbr,  which 
t^^ere  fpon  fuppreflfed,  the  foreign  wars,  in  which 
the  Englifh  were  engaged,  occafioned  not  any 

confiderable 


ever  fought  in  Britain,  th^re  fell,  by  the  teftimony  of  a 
contemporary  author,  who  took  his  information  from  thofe 
who  were  employed  to  number  and  'bury  the  dead,  38,000 
men  *.  This  was  the  fourth  pitched  battle,  fought  in  lefs 
than  three  months,  in  England,  in  which  above  6o,oco  of 
her  braveft  fons  perifhed,  among  whom  were  feveral  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  many  of  the  prime  nobility.  In  faft,  fo 
many  of  the  nobility  had  fallen  in  battle,  died  on  the  fcaf- 
fold,  or  been  driven  into  exile,  that  in  the  Parliament  which 
met  on  \he  4^h  of  November  1461,  there  remained  only  one 
Dukej  f6ur  Earls,  one  Vifcount,  and  twenty-nine  barons  f; 
After  the  battle  of  Tewkfbury,  the  twelfth  that  had  been 
fought,  in  the  fatal  quarrel'  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  it  appeared;  that  in  thefe  engagements,  and  oh 
the  fcafFold,  above  fixty  princes  of  the  Royal  family,  a  rna* 
jority  of  the  nobles  and  principal  gentlemen,  and'abibvb 
100,000  of  the  coinmbn  people  of  Englahd  had'  toft'  thclt 

lives.f'     "  ■•'■■■  •"•  "^■'    '  /'  ''  •-•■^'^   ^"- 


o 


*  Continual,  liift.  Croyland,  p.  533.  ' '  ^  *  *  ~  -'  ^ 
f  Henry*s  Hiftory  of  Biiuin,  Vol.  IX,  p.  178 — 18(%. 
t  Ibid.p.  2231         X,        .1,5^..     .     :.  • 
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eonfiderable  lofs  of  men  fbr  iq)wards  of  a  hand- 
red  and  fifty  years.  Duiuxg  this  long  period, 
manufacturer  of  diflfef^ent  kinds  were  from  time 
to  time  introduced,  and,  with  an  increafmg 
population,  gradually*  extended ;  till  feverd  ar- 
ticles,  formerly  imported  from  the  Contiilent, 

became  not  only  fiiiEcient  for  home  confump- 

% 

tion,  but  there  was  a  furplus  for  exportation. 
It  was  not,  however,  fbr  fbme  years  after  the 
accefSon  of  Henry  VII,  that  a  feeble  commence- 
ment of  manufa(3:tH:es  and  commerce  began  to 
take  place.     This  could  not  be  f^ifibly  felt  by 
the  nation,  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th 
century,  by  which  time  many  parts  of  America 
had   been   explored;  a  way  to  India,  by  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  difcovered ;  and  a  gene- 
ral Ipirit  for  commercial  enterprife  had  arifen^ 
throughout   the   fouthern   nations    of    Europe. 
The  nature  and   advantages   of  commerce,  at 
the  accefTion  of  Henry  VII,  were  fo  little  un- 
derftood  in  England,  that  by  an  ad  of  Parliar 
ment,  in  1488,  the  taking  of  intereft  for  the 
ufe  of  money  was  prohibited  under  fevere  pe- 
nalties ; 
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nakies ;  *  ami,  by  anotha:  law,  the  profit  arif- 
itig  from  dealing  in  bilk  of  exchange,  was  likewife 
condemned,  as  favouring  of  ufury.  f  But  thefe, 
and  all  fuch  reftritaions,  fo  deftrudive  to  ipanu- 
feiSfcures  and  commerce,  to  which  our  prefent  un- 
exampled profperity  and  power  muft  be  ft4ely 
afcribed,  have  been  long  fmce  totally  abotifhed. 

156.  The  ftaple  commodity,  in  thofe  days, 
was  wool  and  woolten  mamifadures,  vs^ich  laft 
flill  continues  to  be  the  moft  confideraWe  article 
of  our  commerce.  But  if  we  are  not  at  prefent 
capable  of  converting  die  whole  of  our  wool  into 
different  forts  of  febrics  (for  fome  of  it  is  ftiil 
fmuggied  to  the  Gor«inept),  what  muft  have 
been  the  di^roportion,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  between  the  fm^all  quantity  of  clodi 
and  oth^  woollen  goods  manufadured,  aiKi  the 
large  quantity  of  the  raw  material  fent  to  Fraiwre, 
Flanders,  and  Holland?  From  a  refinement, 
however,  in  drefe,  which  became  fafhionable 
throughout  Europe,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  commiffions  from  the  Cpn^ 

nent, 

-  -  -  ■■■..., 

♦  3.  Henry  VII.  cap.  5*  f  lb.  cap.  6. 
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jyrifx^  of  Cfe!»jfl8s.y,;4n^.hi§^)^Phigp,.  9^^ 
t^^,  pf  .iie%ion,  lObJige^  nmiyM  .%«%  aSB^ 
to  feek  for  an  afylum^ii^i'Bntaiii.  ,Th^  baiiiihr 
meiit  of  the  HugQnpt;s  ftgif^}¥raa<^ehadsie34j 
the  fame  good  efie^s,  l?jy^  ;^^elpi»g^us  ii9t.j9aljiJP 
a  number  of  weaviers,  but  to,  o^r  arti^  iaa 

f 

variety  of  ufeful  maniji^f^uri^..  ,The  L^flar 
ture,  during  the  reignstpf  the  fiui^y  pf  Ti^, 
was  not  unmindful  of  thj&  e^o^o^Js  exten^op 
of  grais  ferm«,  fo  ba|Cleful^to  the. country,  wi4?h 
it  endeavoufed  to  reflxain  by  feveral  ft^tes^  bjf^ 
with  litde  effed.  It  wa&  rwt  till.  ^  our  manufa/c- 
lures  became  more  numerous,  till  our  exjxorts  were 
confiderably  increafedi  and  a  ftp<3:^r  w^tch  w^ 
exerted  againft  the  fini^ggling  of  wook  to  the 
Continent,  that  a  ju^ft  prpportipn  betw^  tt^ 
arable  and  pafture  la|i%:  canie  gradyallyjo ,% 
adjufted.  ^ 


157.     Durfaigtlud  flow,.  tnA;  proHnffive  im* 
prOTeitiettt  in  agricuteurie,    iniai\i£a£toiW)   mA 
commeite,  the  ptqmladoh  of  Biftaili  iiMMiM 
with  an  equal  pace^  and  the  demands  on  thi 
fanner  were  propoitionably  augmenteA     The 
Re^ereiKi  Dr  Hemy,  in  his  excellent  hiftory  of 
JBiitdhi^  alleged)  that  about  die  end  of  die  fi& 
lieetith  cetituly,  after  the  long  and  bloody  con^ 
tefb  b^weeii  die  Houfes  of  York  aiid  Lancaftet^ 
dieare  were  not  in  Britain,  threfe  millions  of  in- 
h^tahts,  probably  not  adbove  tWo  millions  and 
a  half.  ^     The  number  of  fouls  in  England 
alone,  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  has 
been  ufually  eftimated  by  authors  at  five  milr 
lions.     It  is  however  probable,  diere  did  aftot 
exift  at  that  time,  in  England  and  Wales,  much 
dbove  four  millions  and  a  half,  and  in  Scodand 
fcarcely  one  million ;  for  the  patriotic  ipirit  of 
men  is  apt,  in  fuch  calculations,  to  make  then! 
exaggerate  the  po^ver  of  the  ftate,  by  increafing 
the  numbers.     But,  during  the  currency  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  the  number  o£  inhabitants 

VOL.  I.  O  o  in 
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*  Henry's  Hiftory  of  B;;itain^  vol.  X^  p.  iSo. 
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which  fliould  make  the  whole  populatioW^<>f '^tHe 

Bridfh  empire  amount  to  more  than  fifteeA  nril-? 

15SM;    Th^  poji^^^^  mbftiof  the  priaeipal 

ti>^)vTis'-hi  Englarid  makes  part  of  1^  report  gLvea 

^ih  toJfee  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  which  I  ^11 

*^d;  ift  the  AppendL"^,  to  a  fimilar  eftimfaidosK  on 

^^flfe  k^fim  tf'  Edward  IH.     Fix)m  thefe  daa^  it 

i»-J>robabIi^,  that  the  prefeiit  inhabitafnt&  ta  M^ 

tail  exceed  twelve  times  th^  number  of  thofe 

thkt^fere  ih  our  ifl^and  in  the  time  df  the.  Droiis^ 

' 6t'kt  the  fi^^  invafion  of  Julius  Garfar.     They 

'Appear  to  be  nearly  four  times  the  number'which 

'thlfey  jH^ably  were  in  the  moft  flourifhing  fiate 

jiaP  the  Rbmari  pr<)^4?nce8  ift  Britain ;  and  there  i^ 

-  0  0  2  -    :         riafbn 


f «^ii>  I  if  *j'"f' 
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*  The  Compilers  of  thq  two  volumes,  from  which  the 
above  abflra^b^,  arid  thofe  iri  the  Appendi^f  j  have  been  talteri, 
1^  their  pbfervations'  at  the  bcgianuig  of  volume  3(d,.Xty;» 
jjkat;  *  jhp  nurpber  of  houfes  in  Jre^land  has  been  nearly,  a/"- 
«  certained  by  the  colleAion  of  a  hearth-money  tak  5  and 
'  therefrom  it  has  been  computedi  that  the  population  of 
*  "tfiat  part  of  the  tJnitcd  K^gcionr  fomewliat  ejteeeds  foiwr 


Ml. 


rittSohtaf  bdilslr^^  thafc-^o^  pdpiid^fion  of ^£ngb^^^ 
hdsi'befeu'Aiore  th^^quadmpk^  ficfce  fdie^ac(ls^_r 
fufti'^f  ffanry  VIL-?^!  Fc*-,  Btomi^  reikfiMft  drf> 
r^dy  gweni  we  CTilnot  fuppofe  dwrj^^^ttiifeeftdfr 

(Id  of '  rBoiWorth,  ill    1485f  ta   ha^jrft:  j^ 
hwch  the  p6p\]ktion,  at  the  coi^udfti  fti  tl^^earr 

-  '  's. 

atdcifin, "  wb^  I  to  pretend  to  !grett:ao^iW^  inl 
Ae  f^iral  otodaiaonis  I  liave  ma4®^i^thfepjg>piia^ 
tion  of  thiscoimtty,frbm  the^feft  m^^ 
Cafkr  tx>  this  time.  Thm^  ikQjiatag^i^^mim^ 
are  but  fewi  on  which'  we  caiii  pisOc^  ;^t^^jc§ib 
taiaty  in  efl&iates  of  this  idoidyjyji^  j^flfn^l^ 
fsaas  I  hafc  taken,  in  rfeaAAdflgareofir^flPil^ 
(teri^ms,  it  is  probabie^  that  ithei^  $ifiaptj^  m 
&efe  qdculations any (jojifukr^^. fiBSurjojl^ife!^ 
therefore  9ie»l!ure,ti2  fet  dow3^^  v^mSa^  w^fp^lf^ 
^f^Mk  I  ai^ehezKlLto  have  hee^^tfai^  ^pop^^^ 
of  tie fev9raJlpei!lo4s  mmism^^  in^j^ilj^^flq;^ 
riom-  At  the  fitft  iHvafieia  ^  JufiBi  C^^ 
h*  C  i55,  .thetie  iii$gre'  p»li»Us^iinj[I^Jiaf^^ 
^^     ■  .  -  -.1  *    aU    . 


thk  fitoiodn  ^!)DvinLD$s .  In '  Britiiti  ^ivsi^  in!  them: 
lidft^flboviihki^  fiate^  Header  dine  niUicaia.;.  ]3tit)  i 

^^d^&lperitf^ih  Btitiuni  from  the  labotv^peripd; 
t6  tiil)&'  x^Qjit  ^d^^arture  in  44^6^  ihfidilgrcWT2 
vied  with  them  mod  of  the  Britifh  youth  cupo^ 
ble  of  bearing  arms,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
d9@f«af^  c6sifiderabl7«  This  depopulitioa  was 
fb^  i^dlj'  carried'  on,  b)r  the  invafien  of  i^ 
&«dlStiiQd  Pids,  i^ceeded  hj  famine  and  pefti^ 
kHMMj-  Msid  aketwdsds  by  the  Sa^cons,  in  th^r 
a#rtliaotk)ii9  and  war$>  With  the  Danes,  through 
tJife-i?^^fe  1^  dieiliept»chy,  to  the  tkne  of  AL 
iMl,'  ti^  ^eir;  ntimber,  at  the  death  of  this 
gi^alb  ttum  lr)[ -000, 4id  not  p^^  amount  quk^ 
fb  mfPtoMom.  Fi^m  &i6  pimQd  to  the  Coii^ 
^eft/poi^kiiddft  iocrea^  fo  flo^y^^  that,  &om 
£N[)6^i^i^ayMb^)0k,  aljd"^  is  not 

fhbii^  Ihit  iiv^fln^dd^^^i^^^^  above 

t*^6  ttiiffic^s.-  Ji«*i«^u^^oB^sx^  gfahtttl  in 
##7  >  *hd  €oriifcqtt«rif  ^  iiilbfi«i^roli  t  (pkagraph 

^^^  O  0  a  at 


5^  cW'iniB^PiiraciFAirto&wfi'EaTKifA^ 

the:.VA(t'^tiuiTibfer  '<rf •iB^cn  ;  cairkd! roffijffojDitibiijdfeg 
ffitiiaivg  Wi« 'tir-ktr  Fr^  qS 

tBe  tifiSfeferiflh  temtir^,  both  c(Doi^e§(weBfejfe^cfeb 

rMffi^' klHfddnt  eotdd  fometinles  ferio^itito  ^t^^ 

.         .  -  1 

Ybrk  a'nd  Lanc^fter^  that^iftf nslby^hiftorisns&iimite 
gffii^d,  tlik,^  at  the  ac(^fSofa  'ofTHera^>^K^^  t^ 
ntimbcJr  df  people  in  Englaaad  -dfil^mcftfigi^iJly^ 
exc^  thit  at  the  Ccmqaoft.  •  -I  ^  cm%'  het^if?^ 
•ffate  the'  p4>uiaiti6rt  oP  Engfendt  afc/Ae-!qi(|ofl 
Efi^aheth'S  reign,  andHfce?mfeediabctf  ii^iiis^ 
6f  Charles  il,  as  they  iare  dreift^r -naaen^ 
paragra]ph  156:  ffbm!  {Ris^laiQl  perjodjite^i^^ 
&e  nuffiber  >(if  ^mh^lnfeafJin.  :Bnt2tfiqgr^i3^^ 
^nlvM^Ai  btlt  did  nttriii^obably,  laW  /sUtefftf 

^'^'i^.  -^^hepwi^^ivefrifefoftrthe  pdpulaJi(» 
Bf  this  country,  froiti  <atKi  beginning  of  the  fix* 

teenth 


pROMorx  JOB /ii£i!AKD)Boirtri^AtrioN.  jmsi 

I  , 

tenfidiL D£!oiir^nadiufa£kiifes^!.cofftmw:e^  i^uc^ 
^cufanare^  knkl  tKde  keeping  a  oonftiiptraiK)  r^go^i 
kr  paoe  i^^ritk  ^  oa^ '  another^  .d^^m^itk&ntiy^ly  .prpviii  ^ 
dxci'Giidm  of  the  i^  pf  mimbei^rini  aqy^ 

cl3«i^tr5r;' and  that  depopubtioa^fwUl  eyieiTraQ^lui 
tiii  f^vexfe  of  thefe  pto^i^usf  cii^iu^i^aff^P^, 
But  !die  pFefeAt  lii^imber  of  inhabitajfit^  i».  Prif^ 
xdb^  now  ^cktzimd  to  be  a(bove  eleyeat|Q(^ilUqi% 
iki  Ml^  Cft][)ible  of  beiag  cbnfiderably  i)ici:J^4^  U}^! 
aft  augmemioiin  6f  the  pifoditft  of  th^  "ewthj  i? 
thi-  iiipi-ovemeht  and  <hultivation  of  the  V>va^ 
av^s  and  wife  lands,  ais  ptopofed;  in,  S^ftion 
Third*  ^  This  improvement  of  our  lands  ought  to 
Ibee^  pace  Witfa  the  increafmg  ftate  of  our  manu^ 
Jbfitureci;  for  the  population  of  every  country 
d^pfends  principiUy  on  thefe  two  clrcumftaiKas* 
Ml*  Andferibn^  ii^  Ms'  hiftory :  of  commerce,  men^ 
^dnsSa  nepoyt,  that  therDukeof  Portlwi4  isii^ 
poflfeflidn  bf  a,  calguktioni  which  n^b^a  th^ 
mmiber  <Df '  mamufofifeufcemvioL  Britain  maoui^t  ?o 
|ive  millions,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufend 
^Wi  th^  atinual  value  icrf-the,  fev^ral  w^icles, 


39*        ON  THX  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES,  &£• 

in  vAach  lixey  sre  em{rfoyed,  whea  completed, 
he  eCHmates  at  51,S10,000L  ^  If  we  could  de- 
pend  on  thek  calculations  in  1783,  they  are  the 
Aroiig^  proof  that  can  be  ^ven,  of  the  won- 
derfui  efied:  that  maniifi^hires  have,  in  increaf^ 
11^,  not  ooily  the  populaticm,  but  the  weafdi  anc^ 
power  of  every  Itate. 
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No.  I. 


/Tt  I  could  not  eafily  obtain  a  complete  aUIra^ 
of  the  Imports  and  Eiqpofis  of  Gfun,  with  tht- 
eoofequent  Bounties  of  Britsdn,  I  have  iul)joined, 
fox  the  iadsfadioa  pf  my  reader,  the  fi^Uawiog 
eorredt  Tables,  on  dus  fubje^  for  Scotland  alone, 
which  may  ^ve  a  tderaUe  idea  of  the  whole^ 
as  it  may  be  eftimated  at  a  fixth  of  the  Im|X)its 
and  Exports  of  England* 
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No.  II. 

COPY  OF  THE  RECOaD  OF  LICENCES,  FOR  THE  VENDINq 
OF  BRITISH  SPIRITS  FOR  THE  CITY  AND  SHIRB  O? 
EDINBURGH,    FROM    I765    TO    1796    INCLUSIVE. 


fear. 

pty. .  County^ 

Year. 

City,  i 

uouoty. 

Year. 

City.  Coniitjr< 

1765 

375 

291 

1776 

819 

710 

1786 

703- 

64s 

1766 

?3» 

»5' 

1777 

812 

799 

1787 

$39 

90s 

1767 

270 

25^ 

•778 

848 

806 

1788 

957 

983 

1768, 

399 

304 

'779 

899 

823 

1789 

901 

897 

1769 

445 

43» 

1780 

867 

799 

« 

1790 

888 

961 

J  770 

499 

528 

1781 

859 

809 

1791 

781 

1033 

?77« 

500 

532 

1782 

^00 

750 

1792 

789 

974 

♦    , 

»77*     , 

577 

685 

1783 

880 

751 

1793 

675 

92I 

1773 

651 

737 

1784 

749 

778 

'794 

603 

88<9 

1774 

671 

735 

1785 

1 

788 

756 

>795 

600 

1 

666 

»775 

747 

683 

*, 

• 

'7§<S     > 

630 

65s 

5266 

5330 

8341 

7781 

0 

8457 

953S 

Average" 
for  one" 
Year 

5^6^ 

533 

Average* 
for  one 
Year      J 

834tV 

778rV 

Ayerage' 
for  one 
Y«ar      I 

7«8A 

866/, 

' 

N.B. 

274 
x«34 

Foreign  Spirit  Licences^  ii 
Do.    —      —      — .  ii 

1  County. 

■  . 

!^°«- 


^fe 


B9^  A9smiBfau. 


-    .^r  ,:  f. :-.  r  PREAMBLE..':  ,...-|v  .:  T     IV 

.  WH£i^b4$  Ac  difbtc«  of  f»tutC|.ia«  ijfeU,  m)tk^rh^9t'i 

mature  delibevadoa,  agreed  to  conftitute,   and  her^^^^^ 
CQiiftittite  icAirfdrea  ioto  a .Societ7i:.bindmg\ADdt  <}t>llgin^lisj) 
fcfpf£j»vclf,  m  colled  iand  ^Q»ploy.a;p(CHtipOf#£  fi>iH^4M*a^t 
^ildjnqomfl»>  fo^jflrda  ralfingjii  iurt*  ^  r^WSd^^nn^j 
tOiprev^nt  ^ny  of :u$  being  a  burthen  ftn  tte  p^tii^^i  i^i^ffc%\ 

•-^  ^  M.   :..'.^    -J  articles;  '  -'    •'•■■y^^'^^^.V''- 

^  t. '  That  afiy  Mteihcr  riot  hatiiig  the  Engia^ibngiW  ^fo^ 
|ierly,  on  a(kk\g,  Khali  be  pei^riikted  to  addrcfi'^^  X^hak^W 


■•, ..  J 


Ai  -Gadic  6r  HlgKhittd  tongue,     ' 
^'•5.    When>ny  addrefs  the  Ch^riii  Gaelic^- ^^rff  iHf^rits^ 
^e  fame  explained,  the  Prefes  (hall  fatisfy  fihn ;  -itf'^^^ 
snetxtiimeall  tna{|:  hear,  <i8  he  is  iK>t  obfi^d' kb  gm^a 
fltfetcfiofthefameftibjiea^fccondrim^.  '^  ^'     -  '  ^^'^ 

m.    That  as  this  Society  a4;c  d^citiMn^  ta^  ti^^^ 
gtopjbr  deeency  and  dpcotum  iii  aft;^ir  tdeetft^s^^fftlY^*©!''^ 
06fc4§b^,  flierefotc  nbne  ate  tji  appear  difjarikj^bir  giW  tiW^ 
fulting  language  to  either  Prefes  or  Members*  'If  SW-i^r8^^ 
ftreirf  or  tate  God's  nathe  in  Valh,6rftjldiiacfe^^ 
i^fhep^bri^i^ges,  he  ftall  Be  g^  ^^nN^f^^^ 

diR«e,  tQ%ci  paid'  immediately.  M^i^  i^  Mtetnip^hi j<^r^ 
tffcir, '^^h'Tiw^Mhg,  oAer^lffe  h^'flwU  b^  ifiiie^hbfcc  ^^aa^fyV 


iV.  Hiat  each  entrant,  ^ftcr  the  date  hereof,  (hall  pay 
the  fum  of"  tograicr Wim  clerk  and  officer's  fees. 

V.  That  any  entrant  has  no  benefit  from  the  Society, 
tifllVe  rs^t^^v^  rtiorfAii  jiMeM^^^  6TF''tfe^», 
he  or  his  wife  iVtohe  bui*cd,  it  ^dletattidf"  thirty  flrillinga 
out  of  the  Menibers*  pockets. 

VI.  It  is  agreed,  that' liori^  beV'adinitted  a  Member,  a* 
kove  the  ^ge  of  thirty-fix  years ;  a  minute  being  made  on 
cif^hPftlat^^i'erttryJ  thathe  isnot  dbove  ifite'fiiid  rfgtf  f  itfiffli, 
i#i^^i^dt^pibvbd'fo  be  fdfe,  he  ihaU^be^  tMdtfded'die 

*  VIII  Tliat^  ewrh  entrant  fttufk  be  of  a  fottnd^^gfiflktftkM^ 
freie  firotii  matm  or  brajfe,  or  any  bodily  diftaft,  <Jt  t<i^^|q[top 
ffefte  foi-  themfelves,  1yf  Maief^er  lalxDUt  they  |)r<rfef»v^*alifl^ 
bT'df ^  dife  Pi^otHftatit  rtiigltttl  1'^  a  fofeietr* ' iiM)!«l><:haraaer^^ 
None  who  are  Roman  Catholks  can  be  a^ftikt^  ;*  dr*,^  if 
any,  after  entry,  fhall  bprcviy  yapjil^jj  he  or  they  fliall  forfeit 
whatever  they  have  paid  in  to  the  Society. 

rV^II.    TJi^  theiW- be  HPder  the  iiui^^  O4 

y^i^jrUi^TijoT  Prefes,  who  i^  to  b^  elected  by  the  :7]Rajprity^ 
faid  Society,  whoft  office  fhall  be,  to  convene  ^the  W[eHibcif5|^ 
fppner  or  later,  a$  the^xjgenve  of  affairs  ihall  req^^e,  fpd 
KOceed  therein^;  :  ^>  ll.j^  ,  .     :  ■        '.  ...   -^^...^  ^^ 

.^  ES- ,  That  thoje  bj?^  a^^hefame  time  tjvf  Prefe6^i$  elcik^ 
cd,  three  Key-mafters,  3fi^p;b  eigl\t  «ffillant$,  w^ho^Tpe  t|q*bg> 
q»«  th<?  aauofdingjQp?;^       ;H1^  ^;vijLbqwt  whofe.cpirfent|7pa 
m^icyv»,toiM?'giy;en  piM^  qf^tjie  t>ox,    The  bgxr  isetp,^Jt^y4^ 
foli^  ke]^,  4^cxoh^  '^P^Jfy  AeP^-cf/?^  and  pne'^by,^^^ 

iiiX^  i;^%lhe,!cl^i^^,^aj[l^  this  manji^^^F^ift 

iH^9imJf^\kA  ^'So^ifW>rf9??i  wtfetti^g  j?f  ^  Aref ,  ipa^^o^i 
0««  pf  J^fe  ^XP^  .^* ?r^^^all  he  eiea«^'  >>y i^fs^fnajB^ 
«f/lfiW^fc/^4i»rJilw  manner  tj^^reft  of.^p^Cj^^ 
^e  fpeedieft  method  the  Society  fhall  aj^Cr^^^lpn^^lf^^^ai^ 

VJ?    -  Committee 


i 


:    XI. /^That  66^  1^oks^A^«Ul^^  be 

of  the  caih  as  is  put  into  the  Bax-ma(lcr*s  hands  for  tHi^^Ufb 
of  our  members  in  diffrels,-  The  bbx^  to'  lie  keji^^jft^the 
Box-ttiaftePs  hoftfew       -  -    •    .0.^070  ^uruiaai 

331.  That  the  Box-mafter  (hall  bi  tfrefett  Ij^^ajfef*^ 
out  of  whofe  tuftddy  Ac  i)6x  fh^I  rt6t*be^teri«*t<M,^*#i*tt«t 
jwft  caufe  *,  and^  that  he  AaH  gWie  prbptti^'  Ife^iirity^i^the 
box,  books,  money,  &c.  5  the  balance  of  moiifey*la  fiS^'f^^ 
to  W  pfbdudid  every  quarter  nieetihg,  of  cdmiiifllee,-iPcall- 

^  XfflJ    ThitatleA{hilIbechbfen^\«rhofe^ffi^ffiaH^ 
to  keep  a  book,  or  books,  of  ^^Scfcietyi  the^'liknd^'lle 
ItehAced  quarterly,  to  keep  frte  of  ftrife^  -ahd'each  ial^ow 
iheftrengihof^hefuhd^  j     l.  :.j  il  ,rS 

XIV.    That  the  Soci^ty^  quarterly  niietlngi  fiialt  benhfeW 
on  the  iirft  Mondky  of  l)eceihber,  March,  Jui>e^)  atidi  Sep- 
tember;  and  Uiat  th^  ele£lions  of  managers  ibeil  bd*  61^*  t]it^ 
faft  Monday  ^f  Pecei^ber.  •  ^     •  fiV:ii,::)oa£ 

V.  XV.  The  Comnasittee  >fhall  '^vide  ^hislriW^  iirtolrfe 
j^irs  V  one  of  the  faid  pairs  fhall  vifit  fheTick  ;^aiid^Jfeiiite 
members  f6r  Orte  month  in  roicatioh,^  and  ^ps$frt^heir  biie>co 
the  Prefer  or  Box-maft^r-ohee  ^a>  wc$ik,  i^hdi  tf  thcpjfifittti 
their  cafe  dubious,  ihall  vifit  alfo  ;  but  if  they  find  ^y  ^i£*> 
^ronduft,  irregularity,  or  impc^tion,  in  i/kf-^nMi H^the 
fick  allowance,  they  (hall  be  firftrfiiicd'ftis  ftiftirfi^t'ttitttfegfes 
T>rfore  the  Committee;  <)r*  ^ocfietYi'  thoO^  i^  ^b^^ 
tfe^'adduccd-,  but  fltall  not  y«Jt^  i^  ^ik  affair: ^-^9  ^  -«^^'  ^'^'^^^' 

XVI.    That  if  any  perfon  in  office  do  embezzle  ai^f^ 

^t^Sodcl*fs  mtoey,  he  fhaH^iefuiW  tke  fihiepand'tPmed ; 

Biit^if*^ny*b^oonvi£ted  ^f  tt^fefighed^ftJi^  fe^ihSt«ftJ^^£ 

•fiie'f^ociety's  affairs,  wjticre  either  the  Society  in  general,  of 

private 


f 

,;(tXVlI|.  J  That 0$^  this  Sppictyf ^  ,ft9(Qt  is^  i>o^  ^ojfipkC  ta  the 

tnatmrUy  propofed  in  the  former  ardcle$^,vit  i^  ifiifTf^fore  a- 
,ipp5^4^i  ^  th^ ):*Mf4  itpck;  i?  ,npt  tOyjQppne  .bjslpw  90I4,  bu^ 
3T5wfe;^c:^45kXter4y,«qwv«^!as  tl)«  Sqciety  (ball  fee  Jiwret. 
,^:::^X'  •  Thaft  the  fepf  Ml  hf^pptTv^ito  the  fick  at  foyr 
4biWngf  per.wc^.  .    '     • 

JJ:23f^    Ii^  icafeof  death,  the  Own  for  burying  a|iy  of  fajd 

Society  (hall  be  4!*  Sterling  out  of  the  boxj  as  funeraV<:ih^r« 
,f!*<i  tpbe  pwd  thiBwidowior  heir  J  if  non?,  the  Prefts  i» 
$p9(Bt^rW^  ft^  the  Mcjrnber  decently  intqrr^d, ,  ^ 

,»  o  XXI. '  i  The  fiiixi  far  burying  a  Membei'^  wif^,  or  widow, 

fliall  be  3I.  Sterling,  to  be  uplift  at  threepeiice  from  every 
JMdmbelf  ;:i  The  Officeita  warn  all  meetings  of  the  Society, 

qon^mitte^Sy;  an4  funavals ; -and  to  be  paid  qu^iterly, 
i;XXIL    No  Memberi  while  receiving  the  Society V  aJkyn^ 

ance,  (hall  go  to  any  public  diverfion,  gaming,  hq^ fenrace,  ^o. 
>wlef$i  ordered  by  a  djp^or,  or  vifiting  ftewards^  or  do^  any 
.thiag-to^fainittictiief  i-and  is.notto  bedrunk,  or  yet  to  hp 

oui^of  Thld  lodging  ftfijer  4e»  at  night  ?  He,  for  any  of  th?fc 
rfottlt^!wilhottltIgivji|ig  fetiirfa^ion  ^^Q  t      Society,  cxcjudesi 

J .  XXm>  r  Ma. Mcn^bqff,  .ri/pfeo*  fli^ll  hate  brqnght  trpuble 

vpoiith^mfclfrhf  di;inte?^j%hMng  (unlefs  in  ielf-^lefienp^), 

1<?^  >fflvii?g  JrTitat^t>l^gVfig^,,HPT^^ny  irrjBg^ar  walk,  tip 

fame  being  proves  jlQ  ^f  ;^p9J9Vt^.^>  ^ail  have  a;iy  aJl^o\^ 


*.ViI  J 


194  ArPj(»AlX«   , 

bktttfi  riotmg,  6r  battery  *,  he,  for  any  of  di^fe  hvika,  ex* 
dudes  himfelf  of  any  benefit  from  the  Society. 

XXV. .  Every  Member,  when  giet  in  t^  jSociety  pr  com- 
tnittee,  and  leaving  leith^r,  without  l^ave  fro|n  H^  Prefer 
fliall  be  fined  threepence. 

XXVI»  Every  Member  fiiall  attend  the  nteetii;!;  of  the 
Society)  at  the  hour  appointed}  to  pay  his  quarter  accou^i 
ii  not|  to  pay  one  penny  fine.  Every  MeiAber  ibaU  attend 
at  a  brother's  funeral^  in  his  beft  clothes»  aod  pay  his  col* 
Ie&tf>iU  ox  twopence  fine ;  hut  i^lawful  ibxcufe  is  t^Hen  in 
either.    The  committee  isi  to  attend  at  a  fifterV  funeral. 

XXVn.  If  any  Member  ihall  contiiuie  to  receive,  the 
Society's  allowance  for  nine  moudis»  whiU  under  the  (aoo^ 

difeafe,^  without  intermiffion,  he  (hall  b^  reduced,  ^  the 

■J 

expiring  of  nine  months,  to  half  allowanoe. 

XXVIII.  That  any  Member  ele^^  in^  the  o&go  of 
Prefes>  and  refufing  to  fervcj  fball  pay  two  fliil}ing^  Stei> 
ling ;  and  a  Key-mafler  one  (hilling  a^d  fixpc^e  y  a  Stew* 
ard  one  fliilling  :  none  of  them  to  be  ele^ed  that  year  again* 
All  fines  to  go  into  the  box. 

•  XXIX  That  if  any  Member  fhall  be  found  indebted  1^ 
the  Society  the  fum  of  four  termly  payments^  or^  qi^ter 
accounts^  and  not  appear  before  the  book^  sire  ftiut,  be  ftial) 
be  declared  no  more  a  Member ;  and  if  any  o^Are  tlsvo  fuch 
quarter  apcounts*  being  within  four  miles  of  Edii^t^  he 
ihall  have  no  (ick  allowance ;  but  if  any  Member  owe  thriat 
full  quarter  accounts^  within  reach  of  the  Offio^  he  fludl  not 
be  entitled' to  the  money  allowed  by  the  Sdeioty  for  intei> 
mont ;  but  t>ne  quarter  more  is  allowed  tho&  at  a  farther 
diilance» 

XXX.  That  it  is  provided  that  fuch  Members  as  live  fbiar 
miles  fifom  tpilrnt  be  it -from  five  to  a  hundred^  or  wliatever 
more  miles  fvomEdi^gtburghi  on  fending  jtfadr,  quarter  ao- 
limnts  upon  the  fifth  quarter,  ihatt  be  continued  Members ; 

.  -  but. 
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Batlhall  have  ho  fick  iilldwance,  if  they  owe  above  three 
filch  quartep  accounts,^  as  fpecified  in  laft  Article. 

XXXI.  That  if  any  Member,  living  beyond  the  bounds 
df  the  Officer,  fall  fick  or  lamei  and  demand  the  Socie- 
ty's allowance,  he  (hall  write,  together  widi  the  following 
certificate,  figned  by  the  minifter  df  the  parifh,  elder  of  the 
bounds  where  he  refides,  and  the  do£lor  or  furgeon  who 
has  him  under  cure ;  and  his  allowance  is  to  be  fent,  ac« 
cording  to  the  Articles,  in  what  manner  he  fhall  appoint ;  (all 
letters  fent  to  the  Society  fliall  be  poft-paid).  The  applying 
Member  muft  repeat  the  certificate ,  every  time  he  makes  a 
demand. 

FORM  OF  THE  CERTIFICATE. 

This  is  to  certify^  that  A.  B.  has  refided  in 
jparifh  of  and  county  of  the  ipace 

t){  during  which  time  he  behaved  himfelf  fo- 

berly  arid  honcftly,  and  continues  a  Proteftant.  That  upon 
the  day  of  laft,  (here  mention  his  trouble 

{>attitularly ;  if  a  hurt,  how  he  came  by  it,  &c.) ;  and  that 
his  diftemper  does  not  proceed  from  any  vicious  or  diforder- 
ly  behaviour.  In  teftimony  whereof,  thefe  prefents  are 
figned  at  the  day  of 

XXXII.  That  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Member  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  Society,  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  if 
any  Mfcmber  fliall  be  convifted  of  fpeaking  falfely  of,  or  ex- 
pofihg  the  Society's  private  matters  to  perfons  unconcerned, 

/or  not  bising  Members  ;  or  yet  of  tbrowihg  up  to  any,  that 
he  had  a  benefit  of  faid  Society ;  he  fhall  pay  two  fliillings 
Sterling  of  fine.  / 

XXXIII.  That  none  fliaH  enter  this  Society,  having  left 
any  other  Society  uhjuftly. 

XXXIV.  _  Every  Membcr/ifaall  behave  dilcreetly  and  de* 
;   '^«t.  I.  P  p  ^mUf 
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mmAf  to  the  vifittog  msiftcrs^  and/ in*  tafe  of  ha^^bH 
be  fined,  as  die  ^Mciety  fliaU  dctBtxhioe ;  .TheiStsvatibr^ 
aft  appointed  ioiKhaire  in  Uke  manner  to  the  lick  Qr.laine 
Membevi  y  atid  in  cafe  of  the  contrary,  they  flnH  l^/fvbjcft 
t&  the ikme  farfeftare.  ^'M  - 

XXXV.  U  any  Member  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved  (bftay 
deed  of  the  Society,  he  hereby  binds  atid  obliges/  hiiiAJiito 
fobmit  himfelf  to  arbitrators,  in  the  fbilowii^  ^m^  iiar. 
The  aggrieved  Member  Aaii  ippoint  one  or  niDse/pei&iis, 
^  he  |)leafes,  provided  he  or  they  be  not  lawyers^  at  hisalr- 
bitraioxs^;  snd  die  StHaety  Aall  igppoint  an  eqpal  mteber^ 
and  thefe  arbitrators  (hall  have  power  to  choofe  anotkn^biit 
none  of  tliem  fhall  be  lawyers ;  and  their  determination  fliall 
be  binding  on  ail  concerned.     But  it  is  hereby  enabled  and 
agreed,  that  the  decifion  ihali  be  given  in  to  the  Society 
witliin  three  monllis  ifter  the  arbitrators  are  nc^fi^nated^ 
but  if  the  decreet- arbitral  fliould  exceed  three  months  after 
nomination,  the  prior  determination  of  the  Society  jSidU  be 
Jiinding  on  all  concerned.  - 

XXXVI.  That  in  cafe  any  diflenfion  (hall  arife  ih  the 
Society,- that  may  tend  to  its  prejudice  or  fabverfion,  it- is 
hereby  provided  and  declared,  That  if  any  three  or  nldie 
Members  (hall  ftand,  conform  to  the  tenor  and  fpiiit  ef  the 
above  Articles,  the  whole  power  of  the  box,  money,  bills, 
writings,  iBcc.  fiiali  be  enlnely  at  their  ihans^dment^  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  ible  and  origind  defign  of  thefe  Artidte. 

XXXVII.  That  as  there  is  nodiing  niore  pi^r^tidiciat  to 
&e  intereftaof  Sodety,  than  the  frequent  changes  erf  the  ttws 
and  ndes  of  procedure,  on  the  whimfical  vie^it^  and  caprice 
iof  partioriar  lifembers,  it  is  hereby  agi^eed,  Th2et  the  SocSe^ 
ty  fcall,  in  no  time  coming,  abrogate  or  difanrnU  any  one  of 
the  preceding  Articles  of  aj^eertient.*— Butas  no  human  com- 
pofition  can  be  altogether  perfedi,  To  we  do  not  fuppofe  but 
"titpe  may'yet  difeofer'loniMlbiiq;  uftA4  ^  nsodgutj  to  be 

wadded 
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HsMcdh^utOi^  itis dierdare  agrted,  That  the 
^3ioa34dbecd<u^n,  axid  frame  stay^jadditoofiala^lklcy  civ*  aH&'^ 
tikt^  or  iBven  snake  fuch  altetatibiie  feriilnpMyMinf»l^  assoAy 
lEsvkn^  lend  to  ftrengthen  and  conoboi»te  tibe.  ^oregehlgy 
for  the  good  of  all  concerned,  but  no>  odberwife*.  And  any 
,  addiMfi  or  alteration  fo  propo&d,  mtift  firft  pafs^  thjree  ge- 
4pral  ^meetings  of  dbe  Soclelyi  before  it  pafs  into  a  law,  that 
tdi  may  be  adverttfed  of  the  fame. 

XXXVIII.  TJiat  every  Member  of  the  Society,  and  all 
iiifther  efitrants,  flmll  purchafe  a  cbpy^of  the  above  Articles* 
inr'tiKir  peruial,  that  ndoe  msaf  pretend  ^erance  of  any 
roheofthem; 

Uo,  IV. 

MlS'ltJRY  O^  THE  SCOTiSH  BEADMEN. 

Ti%£  only  ancient  alms-hqufe  in  Scotland,  anfwerable  to 
the  obfcuire  hiftory  of.  our  Beadoien,  or  Bluegowns,  was 
fhat.of  the  hofpital  of  St  Thorny,  adjpinipg  tp  the  Water- 
gate of  the  Canongate,  on  the  weft  (ide.  It  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  by  George  Creighton,  bi- 
shop of  Dunkeld,  for  the  reception  of  a  number  of  poor  irven* 
and  Wa3  dedicated  to  God,  die  Virgin  Mary,  apd  All  Saints... 
Befides  the  iifaal  motives  of  c^rity,  anoth^  purppfe  of  the 
Inftitution  Was,  tliat  prayers  might  be  put  up  f^r  the  foul  o£ 
the  foi^nder,  itha^<)f  the  King  of  Scots,  and.thpfeof  fua« 
tfyy  olhet  perfons  menliohed  in^  the  it^ftitution.  Special  i^are 
iva^  alfo  taken,  in  allotting  n^ney  for  providing  caikUe$  to 
Jbe  Hghted^p  dvurhig  the  aniiiverffiry  n^^fs  of  Req^lfm  i  and 
the  number  and  fi^e  of  the  tapers  were  fixed  with  a  preei- 
j^tf  whkh  fhows  the  importance  in  which  thefe  circum- 
&«A€€6  were  h^ld-^y  the  fouader.     Hie  number  of  mailes, 

^8^rMpft^.s>  smzmifkh  p^^  <Qf«iQSj,lti  IwJjwd  byjfce  chap. 
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hojos  and  beadmen,  is  likewife  diftin£tly  afcertained.  TUx' 
patronage  of  this  hofpital  was  vefted,  by  the  founder,  in  him- 
fdf,  and  a  certain  feries  of  heirs  named  by  him.  In  A.  D. 
i6t7,  this  hofpital  was  difpofed  of  by  the  chaplains  and 
beadfinm,  widi  coni^  of  the  patron,  to  tfad  baiQ|es  of 
the  Canongate,  to  be  ufed  as  an  hofpital  for  the  poor  of 
that  diftrid.  It  was  rebuilt,  at  that  time,  by  its  ne\tr  pif^ 
prietors ;  but  the  patronage  was  afterwatds,  in  1634,  fdlA 
hf  tht  Magifttfttes  to  the  Idrk-feffion  of  die  C^nongdfic^ 
ftiil,  howerer,  to  be  applied  to  the  fame  charitable  purpofip  f . 
Till  the  Reformation,  thefe  beadn^en  were  probably  .al- 
lowed to  ftroll  about  the  country,  like  other  orders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  mendicants;  but  at  that  time  wpuld  be 
obliged  to  lay  aj|de  the  n)fary,  and  to  accommodate  them- 
fdves  to  tbe^  ne>|r  religion^  By  this  compliance,  they  appear 
to  h^TC  been  jcpa^inwed  ^  begging  frat^nity  fo|:  fome  time, 
till  the  revenues  of  die  hofpital  were  by  degrees  embezzled, 
anJ  at  laft  entii]ely  exhaufted.  It  was  this  cireumftance, 
WiOft  Ulccly,  which  firft  recommended  them  to  the  humani^ 
of  the,  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  for  a  fmall  pittance,  ia 
gown  and  badge,  with  liberty  to  beg,  as  mentioned  in  page 
529.  This  is  corroborated,  by  a  paragraph  in  a  newfpaper^ 
called  the  Intelligencer,  of  the  ift  June  1665,  defcribing  a 
inagnificent  proceffion,  in  honour  of  his  Majefty's  birth- 
day, and  reftoration,  on  the  29th  May,  from  Holyroodhoufe, 
to  divine  fervice,  in  the  church  of  St  Giles.  This  procef- 
fion was  clofed,  by  thirty-five  aged  men,  in  blue  gowns, 
each  having  got  thirty-five  (hillings  in  a  purfe,  praying  all 
along  for  hjs  Majeftyf;  agreeably,  as  it  would  appear,  to 
om  of  the  cc^ditions  in  the  charter  of  foundation,  by  the 
bifliop  of  Dunkeld. 

No. 
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*  Hift.  of  Edinu  by  H.  Atfot  'SS({.^iY9Q^Ci^JL'j9>j$.  p.  ^^ 
j^  lb.  Appendix,  p.  607. 
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•  TThe  following  Extraft  from  the  Joamd  of 
le  ttoufe  of  Commons,  Ireland,  appeared  in 
e  Ne^vlpaper  called  the  Star,  and  in  feveral 
dthots  of  th^  London  Papers  of  the^  SOtb  April 

1  Dub/in,  14^  Aprfl  I  ^9^. 

Sir  John  Blaquiere^  on  Wcdncfday,  called  tfic  attention 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  a  fubjed',  idKich^  he  feared, 
would  excite  in  the  Houfe  as  much  horror  in  hearing,  as  he 
felt  in  the  recital.  It  was  one,  on  which  he  had  once  before 
ttoubled  the  Houfe,  and  on  which  there  was  now  a  report 
oh  their  Journals,  namely y"^  the  abufes  which  prevailed  in 
the  Foundling  Hofpital.  Some  years  back,  he  had  been  im- 
pelled,  by  motives  of  humanity,  to  bring  this  fubjeft  before 
Parliament ;  a  Committee  had  been  appointed,  to  inquire  in* 
to  the  ftate  of  that  inftitution  •,  and  fuch  fafts  had  come  out, 
as  aftonifhed  and  appalled  every  man  who  had  heard  them. 
It  appeared,  on  that  inquiry,  that  of  2200  children  annually 
received  into  that  hofpital,  1 900  difappeared,  without  being 
accounted  for.  In  confequence  of  this,  and  other  fadls  dr 
qually  fhocking,  having  been  fully  proved,  to  the  fatisfaCf 
tion  of  the  Committee,  a  bill  had  been  brought  in,  which 
unfortunately  was  loft,  by  fome  unaccountable  apathy  in 
gentlemen,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  give  the  bill  fupport. 
Unfuccefsful  in  that  attempt,  he  had,  from  that  time* to  the 
prefent,  filently  lamented  the  diforders  which  prevailed  in 
that  Inftitution,' in  hopes  that  fome  gentleman,  of  mofe 
weight,  Would  undertake  to  re^rm  them. 

P  p  3  Sdmy 
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'  Some  days  ago,  however,  he  had  been  foliclt^d  td  ettga:ge 
again  in  behalf  of  the  mterefts  of  humanity  ;  and,  on  ^ 
more  minute  inquiry  into  the  flate  of  the  Inftitution,  he  not 
only  found,  that  there  continued  the  fame  dreadful  m6twfi| 
ty  apiong  the  children  who  were  received  into  tlie  ISii^^t^l 
and  difppfed  of  to  nurfes  in  tl)e  country  •,  but  that  thtre  ei^ 
ifled  an  equal  mortality  among  thofe  who  were  retain ji| 
within  the  Hofpital.  Here  Sir  John  Blaquiere  read  fpnrte  er- 
traGs,  which  he  had  made  from' the  books  of  the  Hbf|iltal^ 
by  which  it  appeared,  that  of  540  received  into  the  ^Buft^ 
from  Chriftmas  to  the  25th  of  March  laft,  473  were  mtiir^ 
dered  by  negligence,  or  are  dea'd }  and,  as  a  proof  of  tht 
inattention  of  thofef  who  ftipcrintend  the  Ii)ftiti|tion,  be  mtti- 
tioned,  that  in  the  returns  of  the  deaths,  made  by  the  ofEr 
cers,  only  three  appeared  to  have  died  within  that  pcridd. 
It  was  only  on  a  fcrutiny  of  the  books,  that  the  real  nuih- 
ber  was  afcertained.  On  further  inquiries  into  the  doiziefr 
tic  management  of  the  children,  he  faid,  he  had  fo^nd  the 
moft  culpable  and  (hocking  negleci  5  and  that,  in  one  in7 
ftance,  he  had  found  fourteen  children  flowed  into  an  tip^ 
per  room,  for  the  purpofe  of  dying.  After  dwelHng  patKe- 
tically  on  thefe,  and  fome  other  circumftances  of  the  feme 
nature,  he  faid,  he  hoped  the  humanity  of  die  Houfc  would 
be  roufed  to  exert  itfelf  to  remedy  fuch  fhameful  and  fltock^ 
ing  enormities.  He  was  ready  to  a  (Eft,  with  all  his  power,, 
any  gentleman  who  would  make  a  beginning  on  this  bufi^ 
nefs,  in  which  he  had  once  before  been  fo  unfuccefsfiiL 

Conimiffioner  Annefly,  GommifTpner  Beresford^  and  Mr 
Pelham,  agreed  in  exprefling  the  ftrongeft  feqtiments  of 
horror,  at  the  ftatement  which  tlie  Right  Honourable  Ba- 
yonet had  made  5  called  on  him  to  move  inftantly  for  an  in- 
quiry, and  prpmifed  him  their  utmoft  afSftance.  Sir  John 
*  Blaquiere  then  moved,  *  That  a  Committee  be  appbinted 
/  (to  inquire  into  the  ftate  a»d  manag«rhent  of  the  formi* 
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'  Some  days  ago,  however,  he  hadJ  been  folicit^d  to  enga:ge 
again  in  behalf  of  the  ihterefts  of  humanity  ;  and,  on  ^ 
more  minute  inquiry  into  the  flate  of  the  Inftitution,  he  not 
only  found,  that  there  continued  the  fame  dreadful  m6rt^lt| 
ty  apiong  the  childrefit  who  were  received  into  tlie  Ife^ttr, 
and  difpofed  of  to  nurfes  in  tl)e  country  ;  but  that  there  ei^ 
ifted  an  equal  mortality  among  thofe  who  were  tiltairii^ 
within  the  Hofpital.  Here  Sir  John  Blaquiere  read  fome  ex^ 
traGs,  which  he  had  made  from' the  books  of  the  Hbfjifeft^ 
by  which  it  appeared,  that  of  540  received  into  the  hlduft^ 
from  Chriftmas  to  the  25th  of  March  laft,  473  were  miilr- 
dered  by  negligence,  or  are  deacl  ^  and,  as  a  proof  of  th^ 
inattention  of  thofe  who  ftiperintend  the  Ii)ftitUtion,  be  men- 
tioned, that  in  the  returns  of  the  deaths,  made  by  the  ofE? 
cers,  only  three  appeared  to  have  died  within  that  peridd. 
It  was  only  On  a  Icrutiny  of  the  books,  that  the  real  nuih^ 
ber  was  afccrtained.  On  further  inquiries  into  the  domefr 
tic  management  of  the  children,  he  faid,  he  had  fo^ind  the 
moft  culpable  and  (hocking  negleft  j  and  that,  in  one  in7 
ftance,  he  had  found  fourteen  children  flowed  intp  an  up* 
per  room,  for  the  purpofe  of  dying.  After  dwelling  padfer 
tically  on  thefe,  and  fome  oth^r  circumftances  of  the  feme 
nature,  he  faid,  he  hoped  the  humanity  of  die  Houfe  would 
be  roufed  to  exert  itfelf  to  remedy  fuch  fhameful  and  ihobkr 
ing  enormities.  He  was  ready  to  aflift,  with  all  his  power,, 
any  gentleman  who  would  make  a  beginning  on  this  bufi^ 
nefs,  in  which  he  had  once  before  been  fo  unfuccefsfiil. 

Conimiffioner  Annefly,  GommifT^oner  Beresforc^  and  Mr 
Pelham,  agreed  in  expreffing  the  ftrongeft  fei^timents  of 
horror,  at  the  ftatement  which  tlie  Right  Honourabje  Ba- 
yonet Bad  made  5  called  on  him  to  move  inftantly  for  ah  in- 
quiry, and  prpmifed  him  their  utmoft  aidiftance.  Sir  John 
*  Blaquiere  then  moved,  *  That  a  Committee  be  appbinted 
/  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  aud  manag«ihent  of  the  Foiind* 
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^ J^  Hafplt^l.  *    The  C<Npomttee  was  appointed,,  and  ^re 
10  j^tj  QDtwitbilanding  any  adjournment  of  the  Houfe. 

.  la^coiiii^uence^f  &e  aj^itHment  of  the  above  Conv- 
jpMltbSiC^.z&xi&.  exaniuiatiQa  was  made  into  the  ftate  of  the 
Foimdlaig  Hofpital,  s\nd  condu£l  of  all  concerned,  in  the 
iry^ce^tiqa  of  orphans.    After  this>  a  report  w^s  made,  of  the 
cefult  of  their  iqquiries»  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  8th 
jof  May  17971  by  Sir  John  Blaquiere,  who,  after  a  long  ex* 
iVrdiMm,  proceeded  to  r<ead  the  feveral  refolutions  contained 
in  the  report.     From  tbefe  it  appeared,  that  within  the 
4|uarter  ending  the  2.5th  March  laft,  540  children  w^re  rc- 
^vf  d  into  the  Hofpital,  of  wkoin,  in  -the  fame  ipace  of 
tim^ir  450  died  :  that  in  the  laft  quarter,  the  official  report 
yof  th^  hofpital  itated  Ui^  deaths  at  three ;,  while  |the  adual 
number  was  found  to  be  0:03  :  that  fronri  the'  25th  Marcii 
^p  13th  April,  nineteen  days,  116  infants  were  admitted; 
jof  which  number  there  died   112,.    Within  the   laft   fix 
jears,    there   werq^  admitted    12,786;  ^died  in  that   time 
12,651  :  fo  that,  in  fix  years,  only  135  children  were  faved 
io  the  public  and  to  the  world.     The  Honourable  Baronet 
9dded,  that  he  would  bring  proof  of  the  moft  foul  and  hor- 
rid murders,  having  been  committed  by  women,  who  made 
thi3  fpecies  of  murder  a  trade,  who  were  employed  to  bring 
children  from  the  country  to  die  Hofpital;  of  this,  two  in- 
ftances  he  could  mention  in  particiilar;  one,  of  a  woman 
who  was  executed  for  thefe  murders  in  the  county  of  Cavan, 
and  who  had  been  in  the  fanguinary  pra<3ice  for  fifteen 
years  5  the  other  confefled   at -the  gallows,  to  whicTi  flie 
wa$  brought  by  other  offences,  that  flie  purfued  this  traffic 
in  blood  for  twenty-four  years:  and  he  could  alfo  bring 
proof,  that  thefe  infernal  wretches,  not  unfrequently,  form- 
ed of  the  unfortunate  infants  committed  to  their  care,  an 
^afy  feat  on  the  car  which  brought  them  to  town :  mcmy 
of  jtbefe  infant?  throats  were  cut,  the  barbarous  Jjerpetjrators 
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thereby  fimtig  dieir  Jovrney  to  town.  The  Honourable 
Baronet  obferved,  that  in  a^dit^gn^  to  this  outrage  on  hii^ 
manity,  and  wafte  of  population,  the  nation  was  put  to  a 
yg^  anhual  exp^ce,  for  a  diarity,  not  merely*  ipeffo^ualy 
but  wholly  prevented  by  the  negligence  of  the  phyficiani 
fuf^eoB)  and  apothecary,  appointed  under  falary  to  attend 
the  Ho%ftal  \  ^and  concluded,  by  enumarsiting  cexl^  c\ttfisii 
of  a  billf  vriiicb  he  iotend^d  bringing  into  th4  Hc9ii<Q)  it 
encouraged,  and  which  would  remtdy  the  exiftiQg  abufesi 
and  prevent  future  ones.  The  principal  provifions  were^ 
the  confining  thd  benefits  of  thcf  d)atity  to  the  kiilgdbftr  ^i* 
looc  \  apd  the  apjloimoient  of  ^  fduncUing-hofpital  4n  t2L^bfi 
county  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  be  annexed  to  the  coun* 
ty  inftrti^aries,  and  to  be<  under  the  care  of  a  certain  auin- 
ber  of  gdardiaos  or  direflofs.       • 
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'  Tile  fbllowing  AccQunt  of  the  Population  6f^ 
Eiagl^nd,  at  the  demife  of  Edward  HI,  is  tak^iad 
from  a  moft  ufefiil  papt^r,  prefented  to  the  Sof 
clety  of  Antkjuaiies  in  Loiidoh,  by  the  inge- 
nious and  accurate  Mr  't'opham,*^  and  likewife 

ftom  ai  commentary  ,on  tb^t,,papei:  tiy  the  c^ireia 
Mr<  Chalmers,  in  hiaoCgmpac^^i^  Eilimate,  &c« 

A  poil-rtsix  of  fourpenoe  having  been  impofe4  by  Parita-* 
mem,  the  51ft  of  Edward  III.  (1377),  on  ereiry  lay  J)et^  ' 
fon,  as  well  male  as  female^  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards^ 
real  mendicants  only  excepted,  there  remains  an  official  r&v 
turn  of  the  perfons  whq  paid  the  tax  in  each  county,  city, 
pr  town,  which  has  been  happily  preferved.  This  fubfidy- 
roll  ftiQws,  that  the  lay  perfons  who  paid  the  before  men* 
tioned  poll-tax,  ainounted  to  1,367,239.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  table  formed  by  Doftor  Halley,  according 
to  the  Brcflaw  births  and  burials  ^  the  Northampton  table ; 
Norwich  table  ;  the  London  table,  conftru£ked  by  Mr  Simp* 
fon,  as  thefe  tables  are  publiflied  by  Dodlor  Price,'— that 
the  perfons,  at  any  tiipe  living,  under  fourteen  years  of  agCj^ 
are  a  good  deal  fewer  than  one  third  of  the  co-exiK^ng 
lives  i  and  the  lay  perfons  who  paid  the  tax,  in  1377,  muft 
confequently  have  been  confiderably  above  two  thirds  of 
the  whole.  But  to  make  up  for  omiffions,  add  to  15367,^39, 
one  half  this  number,  683,619,  which  makes  2,050,858; 
jhen  take  in  the*1)eneficed  clergy,  15,229,  and  the  non- 

beneficed . 

*  Archseologia,  voL  VII.  p.  337. 
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beneficed  clergy, .  i^^a,  paying  the  tax,  the  tojt^  U, 
o^oSoyOip.  Wales,  not  being  included  in  this  roll,  jf 
pbu:ed  on  a  footing  with  Yorkfliire,  at  196,560  :  jCiheihu:^ 
^«od  DudMiint  as  palatioaftes^  hayxQg  had  their  omti  r^ceivt^ 
ers,'do  not  appear  on  the  roU^  the.  &rft  is  ranked  wil^ 
CbmwaH  at  51,41 1  ;  the  fecond  with  Northumberland,  at 
t5 ,8 1 } :— Ihe  wh<^  peoflo  of  England  and  Widcs,  by  th^ 

fboK  ftattilmettii  wiU  amount  to  213^5  j;t2^^ 


From  the  above  poll-tax,  \l  377,  the  follows 
Idg  appears  to  bav«  bee&  the  popol^^idoa  of  tb^ 
population  of  the  principal  towns  of  England  at 
that  period ; 

23,3.14  lay  perfons,  and  cw* 
"0*  ~  34f97'  *>^* 


London  paid  for 
gained,  Gonfe<)uently»  abadft 
York  foe  w 

/  Briftolfbr 
^  Plymouth  for 
Coventry  for 
Norwich  for 
Lincoln  for 
Saniin  (Wilts)  for 
Lynn  for  ^ 

Ooldlcfterlor  1^ 

'     JBcvcrly  for 

Newcaftk  on  Tyne  for 
Canterbury  for 
St  Edmondibury  for  , 
Oiifbrd  for 
*      Gloccfter  for  - 
s       Leicefter  for 
{Salop  for 


6*345 
4*837 
4*817 

3ii4U 

3*^2<i 
3>i27 

2,647 

2*574 
51*44^ 

«*35T 

2*239 

2,101 

?,o8i 


JP>87^ 

9>5»7 

7>2J5 
7,225 

5,92il 

4*839 
4,690 

T  4*432 

3*994 
3>97o 
3,861 

3*663 

3*535 

3*3i8 

3*^5' 
3*123 


Tk 
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The  foregoing  at6  the  only  towns  e^vhich,  in  1 3771  paid! 
rfie  poll-tax  of  a  groat  for  more  than  two  thoufand  lay  per^^ 
fons,  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upwards.  And  their  niw 
confiderablenefs  e^^hibits  a  marvellous  depopulation  in  die 
country)  and  a  lamentable  want:  of  ipanufja^ftures  wnd  of 
commerce,  everywhere  ia  England.  The  ftate  of  Scotland 
Was  ftill  more  wretched,  with  regard  to  all  thcfe.  Poomcf- 
day-book  reprefents^  our  cities  tp  kailire  been  littfe'ftipetior 
tQ  TiDaget  at  tlxe  CQnq.ueft,  and  muqh  loore  inconiiderable 
than  they  certainly  yere  at  the  demife  of  Edward  JJU  * 
Thefe  cklculatbns  we  muft  fuppofe  to  be  pretty  corre£i  j 
the  numbcr$  appear  not  to  be  exaggerated,  though  moce 
iban.exifted  in  England  about  twenty-five  years  befoi^e  the 
tax  mentioned  was  levied^*^  as  may  be  juftly  inferred,  not  only 
from  the  many  bloody  conflicts  which  took  place  between 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scptlan4j  during  the  reigns 
pf  the  three  firft  Edwards  j  but  likewife  from  the  plague 
with  which  this  country  was  moft  grievoufly  afflifted  in  the 
years  1349  and  1350.  This  peftilence  from  the  north  of 
Afia,  whifh  fpread  over  all  Europe,  raged  with  fuch  vio- 
lence, as  to  carry  off,  in  moft  qountries^  and  particularly  in 
Englai)d,  a  third  of  the  inhabitants. — ^ — ^^Hj^nie-s  Hiftory, 
yol.  II.  p.  448. 


if  p^almersi'  Comparative  Eftimate,    Lond.  1794,  p.  i(J,, 
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No.  VII. 

The  following  Abftradls  are  taken  from  the 
Authentic  Return  by  aft  of  Parliament,  tdtliQ 
Legiilature,  of  the  Population  of  Great  l^t^n, 
printed  in  two  volumes,  folio,  9th  of  Jilno 
1802. 

Total  of  perfons  in  England  ^33 1^*434 

In  Wales  -  ••  54i>S4^  " 

Army,  including  militia  -  198,3 51 

Navy,  \ncluding  marines  -  126,279 

Seamen  in  regiltercd  vefTels         t  144,558 

Coilvifts  -  -'  1,410  '*^ 

Total  in  England  and  Wales  —  9^343,575 

The  ifland^  of  Guemfcy,  Jerfey,  Alderney, 
arid  Sark,  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  the  Iflc 
of  Man,  ar^  jiot  comprifed  in  this  enume-  - 

ration  ;  but  the  population  of  thefe  iflands 
^re  fuppofed  to  amount  to  -  So,ooo 


Total  of  die  returns  from  Scotland  19599,068 
]Pari{hes  from  which  there  h^s 

t>een  no  return,  and  eftiihated 

at  r  -  8,6^ 


9^423,578 


i,6o7,76q 


prand  total  o;  Gre^t  Brit^  -  I  i)03i>338 

to 


tn  the  foregoing  Return  is  given  the  Popular , 
tion  of  the  following  Cities  and  Towns. 

London  contains,  of  perfons  of  all  ages,       864,84^ 

^ .  M^nchefter  -                •      .          84^020 

Liverpool  -                       -             775^53     i 

Birmingham          .  -                       '-           73j^70 

Briftol                    -  -                   ^3*645 

»    Leeds               -  -               -            53>i6z 

Plymputh  -                        -           43>>94 

Newcaftle  on  Tyne  -            -                S^jp^S 

Norwich  -                    •                3^i^S4 

Bath          *      -  -                -          32,200 

Portfmouth  -                     -             32,166 

Sheffield            -  -.               -.          31*314 

Hull            -  -  .                  -          29,516 

Nottingham  -                 «  -                28,861 

Exeter                    -  -                i7i3o8 

Leicefter             -  -                -^   .       ^  6,95  3 

York             -     •  -                 -     ,        16, 145* 

Coventry      ,  .  -                      -              J^>^34 

Oxford                     -  -              ii>694 

Colchefter  -                    -           ,11,520 

Lynn            -  -                    -          10,(596 

.  Canterbury  -                    -               9,000 

St  £dmund{bury  -                  -            7>^55    " 

Glocefter            -  -                -         7>579  ^ 

Beverly  -                    -                -6,00 1^ 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferye  on  the  population  of  the 
metropolis,  that  if  the  regiments  of  guards  and  militia  in 
London,  with  the  Teamen  on  board  the  regifleted  veflels  in 
the  river  iThames,  were  added  to'^the  864,845,'  that  the 

metropolis 
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metn^Ks  would  undoubtedly  exceed  poojooo  ffouls,  ai- 
med a  tenth  part  of  the  population  of  En^aad  and  Wales. 
The  population  of  thofe  cities  and  towns,  given  dn  the  de- 
mifc  of  Edward  III.,  is  certainly  now  greatly  increafed ; 
bttt  as  mention  is  not  made  of  Manchefler,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham/ Leeds,  and  fome  others,  now  the  moft  confider- 
able  in  England,  for  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  arif- 
ing  from  theft  nKmufactures  and  commerce,  v?€  mud  fup- 
pofe  them,  in  thofe  days,  to  have  been  villages,  which  they 
certainly  were, 

I^opulation  of  fome  of  the  Principal  Cities  and 

Towns  in  Scotland 


Edinbu^h            ^            -* 

82,560 

GlafgoW                -            - 

77*385 

Aberdeen        -          *            -     ' 

35>4i2 

Dundee                -^ 

26,084 

CrccnoCk            * 

17*458 

l^aiflcy .          - 

17,026 

Leith             .                   * 

1 

15,270 

Perth 

I4>878 

Dunfermline                   * 

9,980 

Falkirfc 

8,838 

kilmamock            -                * 

8,079 

Montrofe                -                «* 

7*974 

Dumfries 

7*288 

Campbeltown           -              -^ 

7*093 

StNinians             r                    -* 

*U5,849 

Inverefc  and  Muffelburgh        * 

6,604 

Hamilton 

5*908 

Ayr               *                 - 

5*49^ 

Brechin 

5,466 

V    **- 
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•M 

m 

5.38s 

Stitlkg 

• 

0» 

S.25<f 

Rothcfay 

■     * 

- 

5»a3» 

Forfar 

m 

••• 

S»f6s 

Arbroath 

« 

- 

4.943 

Lanark 

- 

- 

4.69* 

Irvine 

- 

- 

4»5«4 

Kelfo 

- 

4.196 

Haddington 

- 

- 

4,049 

Dunbar 

- 

- 

3.95 » 

Port-Glafgow 

/■ 

- 

3.8«S 

Jedburgh 

- 

- 

3.83« 

Linlithgow 

/^ 

3.594 

Kirkaldy 

*^ 

•       v 

3,248 

iaoift' 
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